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PREFACE 

This work is intended to form a systematic course of instruction 
in "Electrical Testing" connected with Physics and Electrical 
Engineering. It is difficult, if not well-nigh impossible, to draw 
any distinctive line between a vast number of experimental 
investigations in that branch of Physics termed " Electricity and 
Magnetism" and the more elementary portions of Electrical 
Engineering. In fact, the latter may be regarded as the develop- 
ment of the former and almost entirely dependent on it. Thus 
the author has little hesitation in recommending the following 
course of experimental work as eminently suitable for constituting 
the electrical laboratory practice in the first and second years of 
a complete course in Electrical Engineering as well as in Physics. 
The author includes in a separate work a large variety of tests in 
advanced electrical engineering work, such as might well constitute 
the latter part of a complete course of instruction in this branch 
of industry. As far as has been practicable, the experimental 
investigations have been arranged in the order in which they may 
be worked, but exceptions have arisen owing to the advisability 
of keeping certain tests of a similar nature tt^ther. The 
arrangement adopted is in a measure similar to that which has 
been in use for some years past at the Central Technical College 
of the City and Guilds of London, but is a considerable extension 
of that arrangement. The author has endeavoured to make the 
several tests as complete and descriptive as possible, and in 
addition to the " Introduction " of each, which contains the 
principal theoretical considerations pertaining to the test, condensed 
as much as possible, a complete digest of the method of performing 
the experiment with a diagram of apparatus and connections, 
represented symbolically, and the most convenient and suitable 
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form in vhich the results should be tabulated, are given, together 
with " Inferences " to be deduced. These latter, if conscientiously 
worked out, are calculated to cause the experimenter to think and 
leason for himself. Following the series of tests is an Appendix 
containing the algebraical solutions of the various formulae used 
in the tests, and these the student is strongly recommended not to 
refer to until he has tried by all the means in his power to solve 
the inference for himself. The Appendix also contains complete 
descriptions and sketches of almost all the apparatus which may 
be employed in carrying out the tests, and it is such as will be 
found, to a large extent, in almost every college and testing- 
room. Useful tables and data, which are constantly needed in 
physical and electrical engineering work, are added at the end 
of the book. 

It is sincerely hoped that the general arrangement of the present 
work will be found both helpful and conducive to systematic and 
valuable results. 

A considerable amount of the apparatus illustrated has been 
constructed by the mechanical assistants, Messrs. John Watkinson 
and Herbert Addy, of the Physical and Electrical Engineering 
Departments of the Yorkshire College respectively. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my sincere thanks to my 
valued friend Mr. Charles Mercer, M.A,, for the very consider- 
able amount of trouble be has taken in producing the greater 
proportion of the photographs from which the illustrations are 
obtained, to Dr. John Henderson for permission to use the tables 
of squares and reciprocals of numbers, to Mr. S, Joyce for 
allowing me to use his tables of sines and tangents, to Messrs. 
Kelvin & James White for permission to use the table of doubled 
square roots, to Her Majesty's Stationery Office for allowing me 
to use the tables of logarithms and antilogarithms, and also to 
Messrs. Nalder Bros. & Co., R. W. Paul, Kelvin & James White, 
and W. & J. George for their kindness in lending me the blocks 
of some of the illustrations of the very excellent apparatus made 
by them. 



G. I 



The Yorkshike College, Leeds. 
January, 1901. 
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PRACTICAL 
ELECTRICAL TESTING 

1. Curve Plotting. 

Introduction. — It is of paramount importance in a great many 
kinds of work, but perhaps more especially in physics and 
electrical engineering, to thoroughly grasp, firstly, the great con- 
venience, advantage, and practical utility of representing the 
results of any experiment, when possible graphically (as well as 
in tabular form), by means of a curve, which will show the varia- 
tion of one quantity with another; secondly, the method of 
accurately and rapidly plotting such curves to the most convenient 
scales for future reference. 

By means of a curve, the way in which two quantities vary 
together can not only be seen at a glance far more easily than 
from the table of results, but there is the enormous advantage that 
any intermediate values between chose actually obtdned from 
experiment can be easily, quickly, and accurately deduced, pro- 
viding the curve is drawn as it should be. In order to more fiilly 
illustrate the method and principles involved in plotting curves, 
tables of results obtained from two totally different experiments, 
together with their corresponding curves drawn on squared curve 
paper, are shown in Figs, i and z. 

Iiutructions. — (i) After having neatly entered up the re- 
sults of the experiment in a "finished" table, note carefitUf the 
magnitudes of the two sets of quantities to be plotted, and on 
which axes OA and OB (Figs, i and 3) each is to be plotted. 
Distances measured from 03 along lines parallel to OA are called 
"ordinaUs" those parallel to OB being termed ^^ abscissa!' 

(a) Choose the numerical value of the lengths of the axes so 

B 

^/ 
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2 Practical Electrical Testing. 

as to obtain as large a curve as possible, for this will enable it to 
be drawn more accurately, and will magnify experimental errors 
and the desired result 

(3) Number the axes at -weU-defined and equal ititervals, and 
at no other points, choosing as convenient a scale as possible for 
readily reckoning intermediate values. 

{4) Write along each axis the denominarion of the quantity 
plotted thereon, as shown in Figs, i and 3. 

(5) Plot the points by mentally following out the right axes to 
their point of intersection, using a convenient notation for the 
points. Thus, if several curves are to be plotted on the same 
sheet of curve paper, they may or may not be very close together, 
and even cross one another. Hence, to avoid confusion, the 
following notation for points might be used : — 

X It X X X x 
00OOOO 

GGGQGQ 
AAA AAA 

(6) Draw a probable or mean atrvt through as many of the 
points as possible in the way shown (Figs. 1 and 2}, endeavouring 
to get as many of the erroneous points on one side of the curve as 
on the other, but, of course, as many on the curve itself as possible. 

Note. — The curve line should be thin and clear, and, unless 
otherwise authorized, the curve sheet must bear no other numbers 
than those mentioned in (3) above. 

On no account should any other curve than the tnean one be 
drawn. Some of the points, all of which, whether erroneous or 
not, must be plotted, are sure to be experimental errors, and 
would give an irregular and erroneous curve if the latter was 
drawn through all of them. Thus we see that a curve corrects 
experimental observations, and in addition enables the nature of" 
the law of the instrument to be observed. 

Fig. I shows the relation between the deflection and current 
producing it in a certain galvanometer. 

Fig. 2 shows that between the magnetic induction produced in 
a sample of iron and the magnetizing force causing it. 

The first-named is what is called the *^ relative" calibration 
curve of the galvanometer. If, however, the values of current, c. 
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vere in amperes, it would be the " absolute " calibration curve of 
the instrument. 
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4 Practical Electrical Testing. 

2. Delineation of Lines of Magnetic Force 
(Compass- Needle Method). 

Introduction. — In the medium surrounding any magnetic 
body whatsoever a " magnetic field " of force always exists, and 
the direction in which a free north pole would move when acted 
on by such a field is termed a " line of magnetic force." Now, the 
magnetic field in the vicinity of, for instance, a bar magnet con- 
sists of a large number of " lines of force," each forming a closed 
curve or loop, and the intensity of such a field will be represented * 
by the number of lines emerging from one-haJf of the magnet 
which pass through the surrounding air and enter the other half of 
the magnet, thus completing their paths through the magnet. Thus, 
a line of force denotes the direction of the force acting on a north 
pole placed in the field, and to find this direction, i.e. that in 
which a north pole would move if free 
to do so, we may proceed as follows, 
assuming that the "law of inverse 
squares " holds good, namely, that the 
force exerted between two magnetic 
^^s poles, whether of attraction or repul- 

'*""'--t::<-. sion, is inversely proportional to the 
s' square of the distance between them. 
Fio. 3. Then, referring to Fig. 3, the force 



be taken as Pn, direction of which will be along NP produced. 
Now, S exerts on the north pole at P an attractive force « /^Hvjt 

which must be denoted by a line = P«, .^ = Pj. Hence, 

the free pole at P being acted on by two forces, P« and Pj, will 
have a resultant force represented, in magnitude and direction, by 
the diagonal PQ of the parallelogram, of which Pm and Pf are 
adjacent sides, and so on for the rest. Thus PQ, QR, RT , . . 
form elements of the line offeree, which will eventually reach the 
south pole of the magnet We cannot, however, separate a north 
pole from its conjugate south pole in practice ; but, notwithstanding 
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this, a short compass needle will take up positions represented by 
those elements of the line of force with which its magnetic axis will 
coincide, and hence enable the whole line to be mapped out. It 
must be clearly understood that the earth's field will modify the 
distributioD of the field due to the magnet, as also would any other 
field, and the object of the present experiment is to detennine the 
distribution of the lines of force when so acted upon. 

Apparatus. — Short bar magnet, small compass needle, targe 
sheet of drawing-paper, and drawing-pins. 

Observations. — (i) Pin the drawing-paper to the table or 
a drawing-board, with one of its sides parallel to the magnetic 
meridian of the earth. 

(3) Place the bar magnet near one side of the paper with 
its magnetic axis parallel to the meridian, and its N, pole pointing 
towards the N. geographical pole of the earth, and make a pencil 
line round it at a distance of say about i cm. 

N.B. — The magnetic N. pole of the earth, though not actually 
coincident, is practically the same as the S. geographical pole. 

(3) Divide the long sides of the line into about six equal parts, 
and the end or short lines into about four equal parts, and place 
the compass so that one end (call it A) is just opposite or over 
(Hie of the marks, o. Then make a pencil point or mark, 1, just 
opposite the other end (call it 6) of the needle. 

(4) Next slide the compass along in the direction it points 
until end A is over mark t ; then make another fresh mark, 3, 
just opposite end B, and so on until the whole curve 01334... 
is mapped out. Then draw a neat curve through all these points, 

(5) Repeat (2)-(4), starting from each of the other marks on 
the rectangular line, 

(6) Repeat (zHs) ^''■^ ^^ magnet placed near the other 
side of the paper, but reversed so that its S, pole now points 
toward the N. geographical pole of the earth. 

Inferences.— What can you infer from the respective distri- 
butions of the lines? Point out their bearing on fundamental 
principles involved with magnetic poles. 
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3. Distribution of Ma^etism in Bar Magnets 
(Method of Oscillations). 

Introduction. — From the remarks and results of observa- 
tions in the last experiment, we may gather that every uniformly 
magnetized magnet possesses a region, approximately 
midway between its ends, from which no lines of force 
emerge into the air, i^. a region at which there is no 
free magnetism, which is called the equator of the 
magnet. The intensityof magnetization or the number 
of lines of force inside the magnet is greatest here at 
this point, and diminishes towards the ends, where the 
amount of free magnetism is a maximum. Hence any 
■ external magnetic effect of the magnet on neighbouring 
f bodies will be a minimum at the equator and a maximum 
Ffltf *' ^^ poles. Now, suppose a short magnetic needle, 
r tts, is suspended in a frame of brass, E, which can slide 

U along a bar magnet, NS, and be clamped in any part 

pfo i. ^1 ^ screw, c. Then from p. 221, we see that if the 
needle oscillates in front of NS, which is placed ver- 
tically so that the magnetic axis of ns cuts it, and is also parallel 
to the magnetic meridian, then — 



', = >' v 



M<H.VHr,'"«<«-*«->-1? 



where Ti = time of one complete oscillation in seconds of the 
needle having a moment of inertia K and magnetic moment M, 
Hj being the horizontal intensity of the earth's field, and H„ being 
the horizontal component of the magnet's total field ; for mani- 
festly the earth's field is superimposed on tiiat of NS, resulting in 
a total field (H„ ± Ht) acting on ns. The + and - sign denotes 
whether the two fields are acting summatioaally or differentially 
respectively on the needle, which will depend on what half of 
NS the needle is opposite. If the north magnetic pole of the 
earth is on the left, and the south magnetic pole of the earth on 
the right of Fig. 4, then, when the needle is below the equator of NS, 
the north pole of it will point as shown, and we evidendy have a 
differential effect of the fields (H„-H,),and the south magnetism 
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of NS will preponderate over the north magnetism of the earth. 
If the needle is above the equator, we have a summational effect of 
the fields {H„ + Hi). If «i = number of " transits " of the 
needle per second, i.e. the number of times one end swings across 

the magnetic meridian per second, T, = — ,and the above 

formula becomes — 

<«- * "■' = il^ - '^- «■■• " <«- ± «■> « "■■ 

If ns is very close to the magnet, H„ will be proportional to the 
amount oifree magneHsm at any point, and H, will be equal to 

— -«*, where » = number of oscillations per second in the earth's 

field alone. Then, for two different positions of m on the 
magnet on the same side of its equator, we have for summational 

effect of magnet and earth on die needle, H„, = -ri- {n^ — «'), 
and for summational effect of magnet and earth on the needle, 
H^ = vj— («»* — «*)! where «, and «, = number of transits per 
second in the two positions. Hence — 
H,^ _ «,' - B, 
H^ ~ «j' - «j 
For the differential effect— 

H„i «,' + w* 
Hrf »,' -r «" 

In other words, the strengths of two single fields are propor- 
tional to the squares of the number of oscillations performed In 
each by the same suspended needle. 

Thus, by placing the needle at different parts of the magnet, 
and obtaining the number of vibrations in the same time at each, 
the squares of these will be proportional to the free magnetism at 
each. 

Observations. — (i) Remove the m^;net from its supporting 
clamp (not shown), and take off the clamp E carefully. Then, 
bringing the magnet up to a compass card or other galvanometer 
needle, note the effect, and thus determine which is the north pole. 
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{2) Replace the magnet in its clamp with the N. pole upper- 
most (say). Place £ at one end, and reduce the needle to com- 
plete rest. 

(3) Give the needle a motion of rotation of about 30° by 
bringing an outside magnet or piece of iron near one end. Now 
remove this and all other magnets to a distance, and count the 
number of transits, N of one end in say two minutes, t, and 
repeat this two or three times, and take the mean as being more 
accurate. 

(4) Repeat (2) and (3) for about sixteen or twenty positions of 
the clamp on the magnet right up to the other end, and differing 
by about equal amounts, carefully noting w/iere the needle turns 

(5) Remove the clamp E and needle to a position quite free 
from the influence of everything except the earth's field, and note 
the number of transits in the same time, and tabulate your results 
as follows : — 



M.g«.:Lawth= cm». ; «t 


ti«.= 


; tmniiBiriBrth'ifi 


tld,-.= |Kr«c. 


Di>u»« >lon( 


T„,„,». 


Time. 


■>[, "S, "J, . . . 


H«=.(-i' + -'). 













(6) Plot a curve having values of (n,' ± «^ as ordinates (with 
due regard to their sign, which must be reckoned +", say when 
E is above tiie equator of the magnet, and — " when below), and 
distances along the magnet as abscissEe. 

Inferences. — What sources of error is the method liable to, 
and from your curve state where the poles of the magnet are ? 



4. Distribution of Masrnetism in Bar Magnets 
(Induction Ballistic Method). 

Introduction. — Coulomb's vibration method of finding the 
distribution of magnetism in a bar magnet by the rapidity of 
osdllation of a small magnetic needle placed close to and at 
different parts of the magnet, is not an accurate one, owing (a) to 
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the close proximity of needle to magnet altering the distribution ; 
ih) to inductive action of latter on the needle temporarily altering 
its strength, thereby making strong and weak fields relatively 
stronger and weaker respectively than they really are. The 
following method, depending on Faraday's principle of induction, 
was originally used by Rees^ but is commonly called Rowland's 
method. 

Apparatus. — Low-resistance ballistic mirror galvanometer, G ; 
earth inductor, E (p. 359) ; magneto-inductor, I (p. 334), consisting 
of a bobbin wound with a large number of turns of insulated wire 
of low resistance, and capable of being moved rapidly through a 
fixed distance along the bar magnet, M, in a frame which may be 
clamped in different positions on M. If G, E, and I are in simple 
series, then on suddenly turning E through 180° so as to cut 
either the vertical or horizontal component of the earth's field, F„ 
the whole quantity Df electricity in the transient current set up 

Q, = — 1""^' = K sin \Q°, causing a first throw rf, scale-divisions, 

where N, = number of turns on E. A, = their mean area in square 

cms, ; R| = total circuit resistance ; K = " ballistic constant ; " and tf,° 

= angular throw in degrees. If I is now suddenly slipped along, it 

will cut a field, Fj, consisting of the lines of force which emerge from 

the surface of the magnet at the part over which I passes. Hence 

N,F, 
Q, = - — = K sin ^, , where N.Rjflj have the same meaning 

2N,A, it 
as before. -■- F, = F, ~Tr~ X -7 (in absolute measure), since 

R, = R* 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as mentioned, using the 
long flexible twin lead to connect G and E to I, which must be 
placed vertically some distance off. Adjust the spot of light to 
zero. 

(a) Make sure, by trial, at the start that the first throw (rf,) on 
G, produced by letting I slip in its frame by its own weight, is just 
on the scale; alter the controlling magnet of G to get this if 
necessary. 

(3) Oamp the frame of I close up to one end of M, and 
observe twice over for this position the first throw on G when I 
falls. Note the mean {d^ and the position (L) of I from one end. 
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In each case the spot of light must be absolutely at rest prior to 
slipping. 

{4) Repeat (3) about every 4 or 5 cms. along M, and tabulate 
as follows: — 



Ni = 


tu™iNj= l«m.;F,= C.G.S ™i<., A,- 


■1.CB-.: 


Po^[oii« 


Firntf,™-™. 


KiSi. 


SipiofdaaK- 


-■»•««•■ I- 


FirM. 


s™d. 


h™, J^ 

















(5) Plot a curve with values of L as absdsss and F, as 
ordinates. 

(6) Find the position of the poles and distance between them 
by projecting the centre of gravity of each area on to the abscissx. 



5. Measurement of Magrnetic Dip 
(Dip Circle Method). 

Introduction. — The magnetic dip at any place is the angle 
which the magnetic axis of a magnetized needle makes with a 
horizontal plane when it is free to turn about a horizontal axis 
perpendicular to the magnetic meridian. 

A magnet freed from all forces except magnetic ones would 
in the earth's magnetic field tend to point in the direction of a line 
of force at the place. This line of -force, and consequently the 
magnet, will only be horizontal at or near the earth's equator. 
Hence, at any place — for instance, in the British Isles — the magnet 
will " dip " considerably. 

Errors to be avoided.— {a) Error from eccentricity, />, axis 
of rotation of needle may not coincide with centre of v«tical 
circle — eliminated by reading both ends of the needle; {b) 
magnetic axis may not coincide with axis of figure — eliminated 
by reversing the posidon of the axis of rotation of the needle. 
This is accomplished by rotating the box of the dip circle through 
180°; (f) C.G. may not coincide with axis of rotadon needle — 
eliminated by reversing the magnetic polarity of the needle; 
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(4) rolling friction — counteracted or minimized by ^ntly tapping 
the base of the instrument. It is usually very small. 

We will now consider these errors more in detail as follows : — 

Error {a). — In Fig. g, I., the true dip is A0« or BON, and 
if there is eccentricity, what we read off at one end is AOn', and 
at the other BON'; but, since i. ii. iii. 

NN' = im\ hence the mean of 
the readings at both ends gives 
the dipcorrected for this error. 
The correction is more im- *\ 
portant in the "dip circle" 
than in most other instruments, 
because, owing to the needle 
rolling on its pivots, the axis 
shifts its position along a 
horizontal diameter of the 
graduated circle. 

Error (b). — In Fig. 5, IV. 
and v., let oB represent the 
axis of figure, and mm the ' ^' 

magnetic axis. Now, it is mm which sets itself in the " line of 
dip," whereas it is aB which is observed. Therefore, in IV. we 
get too large a value for the dip. If, however, we rotate the 
instrument in azimuth through iSo° about a vertical axis, we shall 
be looking at the other face, and the dip will now be too small, 
as seen by V. Hence, the mean of the two" gives the position 
of the magnetic axis mm, which is what we require. 

Error {c). — In Fig. 5, 11. and III,, oB is the needle, G its 
centre of gravity, and O the axis of rotation. Hence, in II, it will 
be obvious we shall get too large an angle 
of dip. If, however, the polarity of the needle 
is reversed so that the end B now dips, as 
shown in III., instead of a as before, the 
centre of gravity will now be above 0, and 
hence the dip will be too small. The mean 
consequently gives the dip corrected for 
error if). 

If a magnetic needle is pivoted on a hori- F'°- ^ 

zontal axis passing through its centre 0, and is free to rotate in a 



w 

V 
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vertical plane parallel to the magnetic meridian of the earth, 
then, if F = the total force, and H and V the horizontal and 
vertical components of this force due to the earth — 



where tf° = angle of dip.' 

Observations. — (i) Carefully level the instrument, if 
necessary, by means of the levelling screws and spirit level. 
Lower the needle on to the knife edges if it is resting on the 
forked clamps. 

(2) Turn the instrument in azimuth until, on gently tapping- it, 
the needle lies vertically, pointing to 90° on the scale. Note die 
reading on the horizontal scale. 

(3) Now turn it in azimuth through 90° from this position 
in (2), when the needle will then be swinging in the magnetic 
meridian. 

(4) Read both ends of the needle to o-S*" to avoid error {a). 

(5) Turn the instrument in azimuth through 180° and repeat (4) 
to avoid error {b). 

(6) Reverse the polarity of- the needle to correct for error (f), 
by means of a solenoid and current, and repeat (iMs)- 

N.B. — Before commencing the observations it is as well to first 
strongly re-magnetize the needle, in order to ensure maximum 
sensibility, and in all cases great care is required in removmg it 
from the instrument for this purpose, in order to avoid bending or 
otherwise damaging the axis 01 pivots, 

{7) Tabulate all your results as follows; — 



Fjueof 


Raiding rf 




Meuu. 


.s. 


pobidng 


Upper end. Lo«r™l. 


Re«iingof 

upper end. 


R«^rf 


Eait 
Wbi 













Therefore angle of " inclination " or " dip "at = 

' For accurate work mosl elaborate forms of " dip circles" can be used, 
fur a. descriplion of which the ceader may refer lo Gordon's "Tieatiie on 
Electricity and Magnetism," vol. i. The one used in Ihis expeiinient is that 
shown on p. 335 of tbil book. 
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6. Magnetic Inclination or Dip by the 
Induction Magnetometer. 

Introduction. — ^Tbe magnetic dip or inclination at any place 
is the angle which the magnetic axis of a magnetized needle makes 
with a horizontal plane, when it is free to turn about a horizontal 
axis perpendicular to the magnetic meridian. It may be found by 
means of a " dip circle," or by the following method, which 
possesses several advantages over the dip circle, and depends on 
measuring the relative values of the horizontal and vertical com- 
ponents of the earth's magnetic force. This is done by comparing 
the throws produced on a ballistic galvanometer, G, connected up 
to an earth inductor, £, arranged to cut the above components 
when suitably rotated. 

To obtain an accurate result, the following precautions must 
be used: — 

{a) The speed of turning should in all cases be about the 
same. 

{b) The coil should be turned through exactly 180°, though 
an error of 1° produces no sensible error in the results, as cos 1° 
= I'ooo very approximately. 

{c) In cutting the horisonlai component the initial and final 
positions of the plane of the coil should be perpendicular to the 
magnetic meridian, an error of 5° making 08 per cent, error in 
the result. 

{d) Axis of rotation of the coil should be in a vertical plane 
perpendicular to the meridian. This might cause the most serious 
error of any, as an error of 1° produces nearly 5 per cent, error in 
the result, since cos 69° = 0-358 and cos 70° = 0342. 

ii) In ctUting the vertical componettts the axis should be 
horizontal and in the magnetic meridian, 1° error in this pro- 
ducing o'3 per cent, resultant error. 

Observations.— ^1) Connect up and adjust the galvanometer 
needle to zero. 

(3) Horisontal components. — Correct for error {d) by making 
axis of E vertical by means of a plumb line, and placing packing 
under the base if necessary. 

(3) With the spot absolutely at rest and the plane of £ 
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perpendicular to the magnetic meridian, quickly rotate it through 
I So°, and note the first throw d^ on G. 

(4) Repeat (3) several times at the same speed for slighdy 
different positions of E, turned in azimuth, and note its position 
giving maximum throw. This will show that the plane is truly 
peipendicular to the meridian. 

(s) With the base of E fixed in this position take about twelve 
or fifteen throws, and note the mean d^. 

(6) Vertieat components. — Place E with both its plane and axis 
horizontal and in the meridian. Rapidly rotate it through 180°, 
noting the throw. Repeat this about twelve or fifteen times, and 
note the mean d^. 

(7) Calculate the angle of dip 8° from the relation V = H tan 8, 
and tabulate all your readings in a convenient fonn. 

Inferences. — Show by a sketch the meaning of the angle of 
dip, and state any advantages this method may possess over other 
methods. Prove the relation given in (7) above, using the 
fundamental principles of the earth indicator. 



7. Measurement of the Masrnetlc Moment 
of a Bar Ma^^net (Deflection Method). 

Introduction. — This method can be performed tn one of 
two ways, according to the relative positions of the magnet tested, 
and the magnetic meridian of the earth. 

(A) The magnetic axis of the bar magnet pointing east and 
west, and passing through the centre of the suspended needle. 
This is called the " A. position of Gauss," 

(B) The magnetic axis of the bar magnet pointing east and 
r: west, but the line joining its centre 
yt-Ij. .|- with that of the needle lies in 

A' M l- "^^ 6---^ the magnetic meridian. This is 

jH»^'.\ ..-.^i-.-, called the "B. position of Gauss." 

ffl j, ^ \ We will now consider the first- 

It' ' named position, which is sym- 

^'**- ^ bolically represented in Fig. 7. 

The magnetic moment M is defined as the product of the 
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strength m of either pole, multiplied by the length tl of the 
magnet in centimetres, or M = 2ml. 

This quantity is of considerable importance, for several reasons 
as foUon's : The strength of the magnetic field in the vicinity of 
a magnet is directly proportional to the magnetic moment of the 

M 

latter. Again, from the above relation m = - ; hence, since 4jr 

lines of force emerge fromimit magnetic pole, the number N emanat- 
ing from a magnet of strength m isN=45rfli = 

if the cross-sectionat area of the magnet is A : 
4ffM 
' a/A 

Referring to Fig. 7, it will be observed that whereas N is attracting 
t and repelling n, S is doing just the opposite. Thus the actual 
deflection of ns is due to the differential effect of N and S on 
it. It may further be remarked that a magnet whose length is 
great compared with its breadth can be supposed to have two 
poles equal in strength, and situated at its ends. 

Apparatus. — Magnet to be tested; magnetometer (p. 336), 
consisting of a suspended " short " magnetic needle, the deflections 
cf which can be read on a circular scale. The metre scale is so 
placed that when the magnet slides to and from the needle, its axis 
passes through the centre of the needle. 

A. Position : Observations.— (i) Level the baseboard 
of the magnetometer by means of the levelling screws, so that the 
centre of the needle is just over that of the circular scale, and at 
the same time adjust the pointer to zero hy sightly turning the 
iistrument. 

N.B. — All magnets must be removed to a distance while doing 
this. 

(3) Bring the magnet to be tested, and place it at the side 
of the scale with its north end eastwards and centre at loo on the 
scale. Note the deflection fl° (or tan 6) and distance d cms. of 
its "centre " from that of the needle. 

(3) Repeat (2) with the south end of the magnet pointing 
eastwards, and with the value of ^ the same. Take the mean 
of the values of tan ^ obtained in (a) and (3) for this value of d, 

(4) Repeat (3) and (3) for about nine values of d, decreasing 
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lo cms. at a time, and calculate the magnetic moment M of the 
magnet from the formula^ 



M = ' 



2d 



-H tan tf 



where /=half the length of magnet in centimetres, and H = 
horizontal intensity of the earl's magnetism in C.G.S. imits. 

(5) From the mean value of M calculate m, N, and B, and 
tabulate your results as follows r^ 



;RtHm' 



l'^ 



Inferences. — Prove the formula given in (4), and state what 
assumptions are made in obtaining it, 
B. Position : Observations. — 

(i) Arrange the magnetometer as in 
- -«- Fig, 8, and repeat A, (i) above. 

(a) Place the magnet NS across the 
scale with its centre at some convenient 
distance d, say, 100 cms. from m, if not 
too great to obtain a suitable steady 
deflectiwi &' (or tan ff). 

(3) Repeat ("a) with the magnet re* 

versed in position, «>. position of its 

poles interchanged, and with the value 

. of d the same. Take the mean of the 

values of tan obtained in (2) and (3) 

^ for this value of d. 

Fig. & (4) Repeat (j) and (3) for about 

nine values of d, decreasing by equal 

amounts at a time, and calculate the magnetic moment M of the 

magnet from the relation — 

M = {rf» + /')m tanfl 
where / = half the length of the magnet in centimetres and H as 
in A. (4) above, 

(5) From the mean value of M calculate m, N, and B, and 



"t 
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tabulate in an exactly similar manner to that shown in A. (5) 
above. 

Inferences. — Prove the relation given in {4), and state any 
assumption made in obtaining it. 



8. Comparison of the Mag:netic Moments 
of Two Magnets (Deflection Method). 

Introduction. — From reference to the preceding tests, it will 
be apparent that the magnetic moments of two magnets can be 
readily compared by observing the deflections they produce on a 
magnetometer needle at the same distance off, d, in each case. 
We then have — 
M, 
M/ 

N.B. — The student should read through the preceding tests 
carefully. 

Apparatus. — Same as for the last experiments. 

Observations. — (i) Apply those of the preceding experiment 
with each of the magnets to be compared, using both A, and B. 
positions in each case. 

(2) Calculate the ratio of the magnetic moments from the 
above relation, and tabulate as follows for each position :— 



rUuBce d 




DetUcdoM. 


mJ=^ 




f,. 


H. •"9l- Undj. 






1 





9. Determination of the Magnetic Moment 
of a Bar Magnet (Vibration Method). 

introduction. — The method depends on a well-known prin- 
ciple in mechanics, namely, that when a body oscillates through 
a small angle 6, from its position of rest, about a given axis 0, 
under the influence of a force Ffl, which tends to reduce it to 
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rest, the time of one complete oscillation T, in seconds, or, 
as it is more frequently termed, its periodic time of oscillation 

T, = ST*/ — , where K = moment of inertia of the body about 

the given axis O. 

To apply this to the present instance. Let NS be a magnet 
suspended by a torHenkss fibre attached to its centre O, such 
that its magnetic axis lies perpendicular to the magnetic meridian 
AB, Then, if m is the strength of each 
of its poles, and H the horizontal intensity 
of the earth's magnetic field, there are 
*Hrn ^^ forces each = Hot, but acting in 
> opposite directions perpendicular to and 
-■»; at the ends of NS. If 3/= the length 
of magnet, then the moment of Hm at 
N about O = Hfff^ and the moment of 
Hm at S about O = Hot/, and hence the 
total moment about = 2HOT/=the 
moment of the couple about O. But 
%ml = M, the magneric moment of the 
magnet, therefore the force acting on the 
magnet tending to reduce it to rest = Hm/ 
= HM. Hence, from the above reasoning, it follows that the 
time of one complete vibration of this magnet in the earth's field 

only is T = ^^\/ ir7T,i when the oscillations are very small, and 

where K = moment of inertia of the magnet, depending on its 
shape, mass, and dimensions. 

If W = weight of the magnet in grammes, 2/ its length in 
centimetres, r = its radius (If it is of circular cross-section), and 
i = its breadth, measured horizontally, if it is of rectangular cross- 
section, then we have — 

For a cylindrical bar suspended from mid-point of horizontal 



"Hm 



Fro. 9. 



\ u 4 '' 



For a rectangular or square bar suspended in same way— 
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£r 
- -pH' 

relation we see that the horizontal component H must be known 
to be able to apply the method. 

Apparatus. — Small magnetic rod about 3 inches long (and 
cylindrical, say) ; stop-watch beating quarter seconds ; instrument 
for suspending the rod (p. 335). 

Observations. — (i) Place the magnet in the stirrup of the 
suspension, and make it hang motionless. Replace the glass shade 
very carefully so as not to jar the instrument. 

(i) Since the motion of the magnet must be one of pure rota- 
tion, without any motion of translation, bring an auxiliary magnet 
up to such a distance firom the suspended one as to cause it to 
rotate through about 8° to 10° of arc, and remove all outside 
magnets or iron to a distance. 

(3) Count the number of transits, N, (>. the number of times 
one end of the needle crosses the magnetic meridian or its position 
of Test in, say, two minutes. 

(4} Repeat (1) and (3) about six times ; then, if tbe lime is two 

N 
minutes, the number of transits per second, « = - -, and since one 

complete period of oscillation T = two transits, therefore^ = 
number of periods per second — 

. M - 4^ - *^— - '^""'^ 
~ -PH ~ 4H ~ H 

where T = -. 
n 

(5) Calculate the magnetic moment from this relation, and 

from the mean, the values of m, N, and B, where «; = strength of 

magnet's pole, N = number of lines emerging from them, and B 

= magnedc induction in the magnet, and tabulate as follows : — 



H = C.G.S. u 


to.:w..of™ 


goel.W, = (rmi. : length, /, 


= om. ; bnadth, *, = oM. 
orn«lii,s--.= ,. 


NO-OflUgHI. 


T^,t 


Tianuls, N. 


^ = - 


M. |M»n «[„,.£ 










1 



N.B. — The way in which m, N, and B can be found will be 
seen by reference to the " Deflection Method," p. 15. 
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10. Comparison of the Mag:netic Moments 
of Two Magnets (Vibration Method). 

Introduction. — It will be obvious that without knowing H, 
the horizontal component of the earth's field, the magnetic 
moments of any two magnets can be readily compared n-ith one 
another by subjecting each to the preceding test. In other words, 
the magnetic moments of two magnets can be compared by 
observing their respective periods of osdllation in the same mag- 
netic field H, for we have — 

., 4VK, )r»«,»K, 

. ^ 4'^K. x»«.'K, 
andM, = -;^=— — 

w.'Ki _1VK, 

Apparatus. — Same as for the last experiment. 

Observations. — (i) Apply those of the last experiment with 
each of the magnets to be compared. 

{j) Calculate the ratio of the magnetic moments from the 
preceding relation, and ubulate as follows ; — 

MucneiN')- ; wight. Wi. = bum. ; lioigili, 1/1,= ciiu.in= ciiw.iKi = 



hence 



TiB.« 


..™^ 


No. of 


u^k. 


T^dup.™^. 


Mi 


Man, 


1,. 


*'■ 


N,. 


Nj. 


".-^ 















11. Distribution of the Lines of Force of the 

Magnetic Field In a Dynamo 

(Iron Filings Method). 

Introduction. — The present experiment is arranged with a 
view to determining, as far as possible, the general configuration of 
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Ihe magnetic field in and around a dynamo, and to see approxi- 
mately how this is affected by the magnitude of the magnetizing 
force and magnetic induction in the iron parts. It is, of course, 
well known that the particular form given to the field magnets and 
armature of a dynamo, together with the sectional areas of the 
various parts, very materially affect the relative distributions of 
the lines of force in the various parts of the machine and the 
space surrounding it. The principle upon which this method of 
investigation depends is based on the fact that whenever " free 
magnetism " is existent, i,e. whenever lines of force emerge from 
a magnetic body and traverse the surrounding non-magnetic space, 
their presence, in a greater or less extent, can be detected by iron 
filings placed in this " stray field," and setting themselves along 
the lines of force. In this connection, it should be remembered 
that an absence of filings in any part indicates either a complete 
absence of lines of force, or that these latter are contained solely 
in the magnetic material, and therefore are unable to produce 
external influence on the filings. 

Apparatus. — A sheet of stiff paper, or large, slightly milky 
glass plate ; box of iron filings, with perforated hd ; ammeter, A ; 
carbon rheostat, R (p. 307) ; secondary battery, B (p. 337) ; model 
dynamo, D, to be experimented upon (p. 360) ; switch, S. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as in Fig. 10, using the two 
outside terminals of D, and adjust 
the pointer of A to zero if necessary. / j'qN 

(2) With S open, and no iron rings IX ^— ' 
between the poles, place the stifi" 

sheet of paper or glass provided over 

D, and carefully si^ iron filings uni- ^ 1 • • 
foimly all over it, very gently tap- I I I ' 

ping the paper so as to assist the '* 

filings into position, too many of ^^^- '"■ 

which should not be used. Copy the diagram so formed into 
your note-book, with their relative denseness well defined. Lastly, 
return the filings to the sifter. 

(3) Still with no iron rings between the poles, and with R 
quite loose, close S, and adjust the current A to, say, \ amp., the 
sheet of stiff paper being in position, b^in to sift, etc., repeating 
the latter part of (3) above. 
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(4) Repeat (3) widi a current of 2^ amps. 

(s) Repeat (3) and (4) with each of the iron rings in position 
between the pole faces of the field magnets. 

Inferences. — State very carefully and concisely all the in- 
ferences which can be drawn from your experimental results, and 
point out their bearing on the construction of m^^netic circuits. 



12. Measurement of the " Horizontal In- 
tensity" of the Earth's Magnetism 
(Method of Oscillations and Deflections). 

Introduction. — ^The following method of determining the 
horizontal component " H " of the earth's magnetic force is a 
combination of the vibration and deflection methods for finding 
the magnetic moment of a magnet (vide pp. 14 and 18). Some 
refinements and precautions are here necessary which were hot of 
paramount importance in the above-named experiments. The 
magnetometer should be a more delicate one, and preferable of 
the form shown on p. 337. In the present case, its deflections 
will be observed by means of a small telescope and illuminated 
scale divided in millimetres. In this case, if D = scale-deflection 
in millimetres and fl° = angular deflection of the magnetometer 
needle, then, since the angular motion of the reflected ray is 
double that of the minor with its attached magnet, we have — 
D 

where L = distance from mirror to scale in scale divisions, and 6 
is a very small angle, which generally will not exceed 5° or 6° 
of arc. 

It is extremely important to have no moving pieces of mag- 
netic material about, and to avoid all draughts, which might affect 
the magnetometer needle. For very accurate work other correc- 
tions are needed, namely, for the magnitude of the arc of oscilla- 
tion in diminishing the time T of vibration, for the torsion of 
the suspensions, air churning and damping, and variations in tem- 
perature altering the magnetic moment during the test. These 
are, however, all very small quantities, and no account need be 
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Uken of them, with fairly delicate means at hand in testing, in 
order to obtain an approximate value for H. The value of 
this so obtained will be the value which holds in the room the 
test is made in, and may be somewhat different from the values 
obtained for the year from tables. Using the same m^net in the 
two cases, we have by oscillations — 

T" 
and by deficctiani — 

using the " A. position" 

Hence, dividing, we get — 

T'(>' - /^' tan tf 
and if D = the scale-deflectioit corresponding to an angular 
motion 0' of the needle, then — 

"v fi^ - PfH T(^ - rtV D 
Note. — T = -, where n = the number of transits per second. 

Apparatus. — Delicate magnetometer with accessories (p. 33 7 ) ; 
instrument for taking vibrations (p. 335); micrometer gauge 
sen^tive chemical weighing balance ; stop-watch ; three or four 
similar permanently magnetized steel needles about 10 cms. long 
and i cm, diameter. 

Observations. — (r) Place the vibration instrument on the 
magnetometer table and a needle in the stirrup. Bring the 
needle perfectly to rest in the magnetic meridian, then replace 
the glass shade care/ulfy so as not to jar the needle, and make 
some convenient mark on the shade opposite one end. 

(3) With all iron and magnets removed to a distance, give to 
the needle a motion of pure rotation of an arc, not exceeding 
about 7° or 8° by means of an outside magnet, and note the time in 
seconds of 100 transits (N) of the end of the needle past the mark. 

(3) Repeat (a) about three or four times, and take the mean, 
N 100 
/ seconds. Then « = — = — transits per second. 
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{4) Place the magnetometer in position on the table, level it, 
seeing that the needle is quite free to deflect, and adjust the spot 
of light to zero by slightly moving the scale if necessary. 

{5) Place the same magnetic needle, which in the meanwhile 
bas been carefully guarded against vibration, on the sliding 
carriage {capable of moving along the magnetometer bench due 
east and west), with its magnetic axis due east and west. Then 
set the table so that the centre of the magnet and magnetometer 
needle are d cms. apart, causing a convenient deflection D scale- 
divisions of the latter. 

(6) Reverse the needle so that the other end now points 
towards the magnetometer, and at the same distance d note the 
deflection D again. 

(7) Repeat (5) and (6) with the magnet at the same distance d 
on the other side of the magnetometer, and take the mean of the 
four deflections D. 

(8) Repeat (s)-{7) with the same magnet at about five or six 
different distances, d. ' 

(9) Repeat (i)'-(8) for each of the other magnets, and tabulate 
all your results as follows ; — 



(ro) Carefully weigh and measure the magnets. 



13. Proof of Ohm's Law 
(Galvanometer Method). 

Introduction. — The above-named is one of the most im- 
portant fundamental law's of electricitj'. It stales that the differ- 
ence of potential (P.O.), which we will call V, at the ends of any 
conductor at constant temperature and carrying a current C, always 
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bears a constant ratio to that current. This constant ratio is called 
the resistance K of that conductor. In symbols, therefore, we 

have R = = constant (at constant temperature), or, as it is 

V 
common to write it, C = -, Either an electrometer (which 

passes no current) or a high-resistance galvanometer (which will pass 
only a very small current), may be used to measure the P.D., and 
in this method the latter will be used. If such an instrument has a 
very high resistance compared with that between the points to which 
it is applied, its indications will be a correct measure of the P.D. 
between those two points. It is im- 
portant to carefully distinguish between 
the E.M.F. and P.D. respectively at \ 
the terminals of any source of elec- 
tricity. The E.M.F. is the total /era 
tending to send a current round the 
whole circuit, whereas the P.D. denotes 
the available force for the external '^'"^ "■ 

drcuit alone, after a certain deduction, which depends on the 
current, is made for the potential lost in the generator itself of 
internal resistance b ohms, or we may put E = V + Qb. If now 
a high-resistance galvanometer is used, it will pass only a very 
small current C, making the term C^ negligible, whence its 
deflections will be proportional to E or V. 

Apparatus, — High-resistance mirror galvanometer,^(p.38r); 
two variable known resistance boxes, r, and r, ; reversing switch, S 
(p. 329) ; spring tapping-key, K ; and three Daniell's cells, B, 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as shown in Fig. 11, and 
adjust the galvanometer needle to zero. 

(a) With one Daniell's cell in circuit make r, = 1 ohm (say) 
and r, = 4999 ohms. Press K, and note the deflections fl, and fl, 
either side of zero by tumir^ S. 

(3) Repeat (2) for about six different values of ri, altering 
r, each time so as to keep r, ■\- r, constant and equal to 5000 
ohms. 

(4) Repeat (2) and (3) with two and three cells respectively in 
circuit, and tabulate as follows :-- 
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1 



{5) Plot a curve having values of tf as ordinates and r, as 
abscissae. 

Inferences. — State clearly all the inferences which you can 
draw from the results of your experiment. On what does the 
constancy of the figures in the last column depend ? 



14. Proof of Ohm's Law 
(Electrometer Method). 

Introduction. — The above-named, as already stated in the 
preceding test, is one of the most important fundamental laws of 
electricity, and it may be enunciated thus — 

The difference of potential (P-D.) measured electrostatically, 
which we will call V, at the ends of any conductor at constant 
temperature, and carrying a current C, always bears a constant ratio 
to that current This constant ratio is called the reastana R of 

V 
that conductor. In symbols, therefore, we have R = - = constant 

(at constant temperature), or, as it is more commonly written, 

V 
C = - . In the present method an electrometer (which passes no 

current at all) will be used in place of the galvanometer of the 
preceding one, and it may be used in one or other of two ways : 
(a) ideostatically, i.e. with the needle maintained at an initial high 
potential by means of a " dry pile " or other independent suitable 
source of E.M.F., in which case the deflection caused by placing 
an E.M.F. across the quadrants « P.D. between them ; (A) hetero- 
statically, /jr. with the needle merely connected to one pair of 
quadrants, in which case the deflection oc (P.D.)*. These two * 
relations follow at once from the following formula for the quad- 
rant electrometer : — 

If N = P.D. between the needle and'earth or framework of 
the instrument. 
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Q] = P.D. between one pair of quadrants and earth or frame 
work of the instrument, 
and Qj = P.D, between the other pair of quadrants and earth or 

framework of the instrument, 
tiien the deflection of the spot of light on the scale is — 

<'«(Q.-Q.)1N-J{Q. + Q,)| 
from which we see that d is more nearly « Qi — Qj, and that the 
sensibility of the instrument becomes greater as N increases. A 
reversing key should always be used with an electrometer, and 
should be so arranged that when the instrument is not in use the 
quadrants are short circuited. 

Apparatus. — Reflecting electrometer, V (p. 289), and its 
reversing key, Ki (p. 398) ; source of potential, P, for charging the 
needle; galvanometer, G (p. 271), merely for indicating the cur- 
rent ; battery, B, of about 1 a cells of fairly constant E.M.F. ; key, 
K; platinoid resistance, R. 

Observation^.— {i) Connect up as in Fig. 11, where N is 
the terminal of the needle of V and Q,, Qj those of the two pairs 
of quadrants. If P is a 
battery, the n^ative pole 
should be either earthed, i.e. 
connected to the nearest 
gas or water pipe, or con- 
nected to the case of V. 
Adjust both V and G to 
zero. 

(3) Using only two cells 
for B, put / of K, to I and 
close K by continued tap- 
ping, so as to " nurse " the ~ 
deflections up to their steady 
full values. In this way 
large flings and waste of time in waiting for the deflection to 
become steady will be avoided. Note the steady deflection D on 
V and d on G; Repeat this with / to s, K still being closed, 
and note the deflections again, using the mean. 

(3) Repeat (i), using 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12, ormore cells succes- 
sively, and calculate the ratio -- for each. Tabulate as follows : — 
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(5) plot a curve having values of D as ordiiiates and d as 
abscissae. 



15. Sensitiveness of Galvanometers 
(Fi^re of Merit). 

Introduction. — The sensitiveness, or "^ figure 0/ merit," of a 
galvanometcT, as it is variously termed, is reckoned in one or 
other of two ways ; (o) as the curretit in amperes required to pro- 
duce unit deflection ; {&) as the resistance of the circuit containing 
the instrument through which 1 volt P.D. will cause unit deflec- 
tion. The former is manifestly the most natural way of express- 
ing it, and is the one which the author prefers to adopt, though 
the latter way is the one most frequently adopted commercially. 

It should be carefully noted in all cases that for the figure of 
merit to be of future use, the position of the scale and needle of 
the galvanometer must be fixed relatively to one another, and the 
position of the controlling magnet (if there is one) carefully noted, 
as both will alTect the figure of merit. 

Apparatus. — Galvanometer, G, to be tested ; high resistance, 
key, K; Daniell's cell, B, preferably newly made up. Its 
E.M.i". may be taken to vary between i'o4 
I volts, the mean i'o8 being assumed 
e experiment. 
Observations. — (i) Connect up as in 
Fig. r3, and adjust the galvanometer needle 
to zero, 
o that on pressing K a steady deflection of 
about one-tenth of the available part of the scale is obtained. 
Note this deflection i and the value of r. 

(3) Repeat (a) for about ten different deflections, rising by 
about equal increments to the maximum scale reading. 



E.M.i". ma 

r — '' — (e)x ^"'^ ^'^ ^ 

{ \ for the exp 

^*''y/«'*— ^K/ Obser 
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(4) Repeat (2) and (3) for a different position of the con- 
troUing magnet, and tabulate as follows : — 



R»iutuKx 1 gaJvutod 


ncuc. G. = oh 


«:bM.^. 


B.= ohms. 


P™ii«i rf 1 
conlrollbc T. 
DiagiM- 1 


Toudcircul. 

rsisunce, 

R = {r + B + G). 


Dcfl^-i™. 


Fi|ur.«r merit. 


1 









16. Relation between Deflection and 
Current in Mirror Galvanometers. 

Introduction. — In experimental work it is of great impor- 
tance to know the " relative " (and in some cases the " absolute ") 
calibration curve of some form of galvanometer, i>, the way in 

which the deflections vary with the strengths of the various 
currents producing them. In many types, particularly in non- 
reflecting instruments, the deflections are only proportional to the 
currents for a very small angular motion of the needle, so that 
though the cunent producing a deflection of eight might he just 
double that giving four, one producing sixty might be much 
greater than fifteen times the current giving four. The following 
experiment will enable the relation, in the case of mirror galvano- 
meters, whether of the suspended needle or coil type {for a 
detailed description on the construction of which see p. a6$,etie^.), 
to be determined, and also show the way in which a galvanometer 
can be calibrated (relatively) by the " resistance method." 

Apparatus. — Mirror galvanometer, G, to be tested; resist- 
ance box, R ; spring tapping-key, K, ; 
Leclanch^ cell, B ; reversing key, Ki. 

Observations. — (i)Connectup i 
as indicated in Fig. 14, and adjust 
the spot of light to zero. 

(1) Close K, and K„ and adjust '""'■ '*' 

R so as to get a deflection of about one-twelfth of the maximum 
scale-ieadii^. Note this and the value of R, and by means of Kj 
note the deflection on the other side of zero. 

(3) Repeat (2) for about twelve different deflections, rising by 
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about equal tnctements to the maximum obtainable, and tabulate 

as follows : — 



-'«.•■""■ 


Total rubciuica, 
(R + £- + «=Rt 


1- 
1 




Right. 


Left. Man,rf. 








j 1 



(4) Plot a " calibration " curve having values of C as abscissfe 
and d as ordinates. 

Inferences. — What inferences can you draw from the results 
of your experiment, and how could the "absolute calibration 
curve " of the galvanometer be obtained ? 



17. Calibration of a "Sine" Galvanometer 
(Constant Current Method). 

Introduction. — Ttie following method, due to Mr. T. Mather, 
is a very simple and convenient one for calibrating a galvanometer 
throughout the whole range of its scale on the " sine " principle. 
Any galvanometer can be used as a sine galvanometer providing 
(u) the controlling field or force acting on the needle is constant 
in magnitude and du-ection ; (J) the deflecting force, although 
variable in its direction b space, must act in a fixed direction 
relatively to the needle ; (c) it can turn in a horizontal plane about 
a point which is coincident with the centre of the needle. 

If now a certain current, which we will call C, deflects the 
needle through 6°, and with it still flowing and constant in 
strength, the galvanometer with its scale is turned round so that 
the pointer again points to its original position on the scale, 
then, on breaking the circuit, the needle will swing back into the 
magnetic meridian, describing an arc of $^ to its position of rest, 
and we shall now have — 

C « sin tf,° 

Apparatus. — The galvanometer, G, capable of rotating in a 
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horizontal azimuth about its centre; source of constant E.M,F.,£; 
key, K. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up the above apparatus in 
series, and remove any neighbouring magnets to a distance. 

(3) Close K and turn G round so that the pointer is at 10° on 
the scale, which we will call 0°. Open K, and note the position 
on the scale 6^, at which the pointer comes to rest. 

(3) Repeat (a) every 10" up to 70° or 80°, and calculate the 
sin fl, 

sm(fl, - 
manner. 

(4) Plot the calibration curve of the galvanometer, having 

values of deflection 6, as abscissie, and 'r~,.- — tt, which is pro- 
sin (ffi — fit) 

poitionat to current strength, as ordinates. 

Inferences. — If the galvanometer is fixed with its pointer at 
sin 6, 
O, when no current passes, show that — ,, — -r; « current 
"^ sin (^1 — tf,) 

strength causing a deflection 6° from O. 



18. Calibration of a Galvanometer by Com- 
parison with a Standard Galvanometer. 

Introduction. — It may sometimes be necessary to know, 
when using a particular galvanometer, what relation exists between 
various deflections and the currents producing them. This can 
be at once found in a very simple manner by comparing the 
galvanometer deflections with those produced by the same currents 
on either a tangent or mirror or other galvanometer, the relation 
between the deflections and currents in which is accurately known. 
The present experiment is arranged for the purpose of so calibrating 
the unknown galvanometer. 

Apparatus. — Standard galvanometer, G ; galvanometer to be 
calibrated, g; continuously variable resistance, Rh (p. 309) ; key, 
K, ; battery, B; and reversing key, K, (p. 339). 

OI>5ervatlons. — (i) Connect up as in Ftg. 15, and adjust 
the needles of both G and g to zero. 
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(3) Close K, and K, and alter Rh so that a deflection di of 
about one-tenth of the full scale is obtained on g. Note this and 
the reading of the standard galrano- 
, meter D. 

(3) Reverse the current through g 

f, r ^y turning K^ round, with K, still 

*i\ iiltlilt^ closed, and G reading the same as 

in (2). Now note the deflection d, 
' ' '^ on ^ on the opposite side of zero. 

{4) Repeat (a) and (3) for about nine or ten different deflec- 
tions on g, rising by about equal increments to the maximum scale 
reading, and tabulate your results as follows : — 







(s) Plot a calibration curve having values of current strengths 
as obtained from the standard as ordinates and values of i(rf, + ay, 
or deflections on galvanometer to be tested as abscissa. 

Inferences. — How could G be adapted to the test if its 
sensibility was mudi greater than that of g? What would be the 
result if it was so much more sensitive ? 



19. Measurement of the Strength of the 
Magnetic Field due to a Constant 
Current flowing round a Circular Coil. 

Introduction. — It is a matter of considerable importance to 
be able to predict die way in which the strength of the magnetic 
field, or, in other words, the sttmtivenas of a galvanometer, will 
vary with the number of turns in the coils, its diameter, and its 
position with respect to the needle. The following experiment 
will enable this to be detennined experimentally, and is divided 
into three distinct parts, A, B, and C. 

A is to determine the effect of altering the number and radius 
of the convolutions. 
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B is to compare the strength of field at different points in the 
plane of the coils. 

C is to compare the strength of field at different points along 
the axis of the coils, 

Apparatiu. — An auxiliary galvanometer,^, merely for the 
purpose of showing that the current flowing in the circuit is con- 
stant in strength ; spring tapping-key, K ; an adjustable resistance, 
R; battery, B; arrangement of coils and magnetic needle, G, to 
experiment upon, consisting of two bobbins and needle, as follows 
{viiU p. 370) : On the large bobbin there are two distinct circuits 
of 10 and 30 turns of wire respectively, having a mean radius r of 
30 cms. On the small bobbin there is one circuit of 10 turns, 
having a mean radius r of 10 cms. By means of pins, grooves, 
and scales the bobbins can be placed in any desired position 
relatively to the needle. 

Observations. — A. (i) Adjust the pointer to zero by slightly 
turning the baseboard, and be careful not 
to move it during the experiments. 

{3) Place the large and small bobbins 
so that their centres coincide mth the 
centre of the magnetic needle, and their , 
planes contain its axis. 

{3) Send a convenient current round 
the 10 turns on the small bobbin, and note 
the deflection ff" produced, 

{4) Send an equal current round 10, ao, 30, and 40 turns 
successively pf the large bobbin, and note the corresponding 
deflections. 

Tabulate your results as follows : — 




No.oftunw Vgiuaiof2 ^' 



(5) Plot a curve having for abscissa the values of - and 
for ordinates tan $, 

(6) Observe how nearty a deflection 0° is produced by passing 
the same current round 10 turns of the large coil in one direction, 
and 10 turns of the same coil in the opposite direction. 
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B. (r) Take away the small coil, and arrange the large one 
so as to be capable of moving in its own plane. 

(») Keep the current constant round so turns on the large 
coil, and note the deflections 6 produced when the centres of 
the coil and magnet are at different distances d cms. apart. Six 
readings should be taken between the extreme positions possible 
with {a) the magnet inside the coil, {b) with it outside the coil. 

Tabulate as follows : — 



M.0KUC wdk inid. ilu coil. 


Magnetic n«dk oould. th. coil. 


Di™..,i 


CUTK.I. 


D«l,,fc» 


«... 


■"•sr"|c.™,. 


I>cflcctiai. 


«... 

















(3) Plot curves having values of f/ as abscissa: and tan tf as 
ordinates. 

C. (i) Place the large coil in its initial position, and arrange 
it so as to be capable of moving perpendicular to its own plane. 

(3) Keep the current constant round 40 turns of the lai^e 
coil, and note the deflections fl° produced when the centres of the 
coi! and magnet are at about eight diflferent distances d cms. apart, 
increasing by equal increments from o to the rnaximum possible. 

Tabulate as follows : — 



{3) Plot a curve having values of t- , - - — - 
(•Jr^-^d^f 
and tan d as ordinates. 

D. Repeat experiments B and C with the small coil, and 
tabulate your results in like manner. 

Inferences. — ^Write out cleanly all the inferences which can 

be drawn from the above experiments, and point out their bearing 

on the construction of galvanometers. Prove theoretically that 

the strength of the magnetic field produced is proportional to 

r^ 

AVhal precautions ought to be taken in the above experiments ? 
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20. Resistance of a Uniform Wire at Con- 
stant Temperature proportional to its 
Length (Direct Experimental Proof). 

introduction. — The following is a very simple and convenient 
means of proving the important relation stated above by means of 
Ohm's law. Any unifonn wire may be used, but the most con- 
venient arrangement will be to use the stretched wire on a metre 
bridge, as different lengths of it can be at once measured by the 
scale over which it is stretched. 

Apparatiu. — The metre bridge, PQ ; high-resistance galvano- 
meter, G; rheostat, R (p. 309); key.K; battery of constant E.M.F., 
such as a secondary cell, B. 

Observations.— (i) Connect up as in Fig. r?, and adjust 
the galvanometer needle to zero on the scale. 

(3) Set the sliding key K, of the bridge at or near the end 
Q of the stretched wire, and adjust _ 

R so as to obtain nearly a full-scale /■ ' K *- — v 

deBectioD d on the galvanomaer; |R, (o) * | 

when K, is closed after K is pressed, ]/ ^ ' 

note the position D of K, on the scale ^ 5 X 

and the deflection d of the galvano- 
meter. 

{3) Repeat (») every 10 cms. down the scale to the other end. 

Note. — If a tangent or sine galvanometer is used, then A 
will equal tan 1^ or sin d as the case may be, where rf is in d^^ees. 
If it is a mirror galvanometer, then k = d simply. 

Tabulate your observations as follows : — 







olm.;i>-p«u« 


A 


rHsBKe,D. 


DeSaahiii, <f. 


CiuTcni A IhtouBh 


D 











(4) Plot a curve having values of D as abscissae and A as 
ordinates. 

Inference*.— Why should the galvanometer have a high 
resistance? and how would the test be affected if it had a low 
one? Is the method based on any assumptions ? If so, state them, 
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21. Measurement of Resistance by the 
Substitution Method. 

introduction. — This is the simplest of alt methods of 
measuiing electrical resistance, and is an application of Ohm's 
law. The equality of two currents of electricity, as indicated on 
a suitable galvanometer, is the only thing observed, the actual 
value of a certain standard Itnown resistance producing this being 
read off, and giving, without any calculation, the value of the 
unknown resistance. 

Apparatus. — Leclanch^ cell, 6 ; sensitive galvanometer, G 
(p. 187) ; two-way key, K ; resistance, r, to be measured ; standard 
box of known resistances, R (p. 315) ; resistance box, S, for use 
as a shunt to G in such a way that 
if G is too sensitive, and gives too 
large a deflection with r in circuit, 
I p the resistance S can be reduced so 
as to shunt more current past G, 
and so diminish its deflection. 

Observations. — (1) Connect 
up as indicated in Fig. iS, and 
adjust the needle of G to zero. 
' "^- "■ {2) Turn K so as to place r in 

circuit, and adjust S (if necessary at all) to get about a quarter- 
scale deflection ti. 

(3) Leaving S as in (i), turn K so as to place R in circuit ; 
now adjust R so as to exactly reproduce the deflection d again. 
Then r = R so found. 

(4) Repeat (a) and (3) for each of ihe unknown resistances 
provided. 

(5) Repeat {a)-(4) for a half and three-quarter-scale deflection, 
and tabulate your results as follows : — 




For reLcRIUX onty. 



Infnwnces. — State dearly any assumptions made in the 
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experiment, and show clearly how the above relation between r 
and R is arrived at. 




22. Measurement of Resistance by the 
Metre Form of Wheatstone Bridge. 

introduction. — This is by far the most accurate and expeditious 
method of measuring resistance, and it depends on the fact that if 
any point, H, be taken in one of two conductors, AHD and ACD, 
in parallel, and carrying a current, then some point, C, can always 
be found in the other having exactly the same potential as H. 
Hence no current will flow in a i. 

conductor joining these two points 
H and C; but the resistances of 
the two parts of each parallel branch 
either side of these points will then 
bear a simple and definite relation 
to one another. 

A Wheatstone bridge (W.B.) is a 
special arrangement for easily ob- 
taining this relation, 

and consists of six „-— o-"*?,-/^ h~ 
conductors joined 
three and three to- 
gether at four points. 
The four conductors 
joining the points 
consecutively are 
called the " aims " of 
the W.B., and the two ^•'- '9- 

remaiiung conductors contain a galvanometer, G, and battery, B, 
respectively (Fig. 19, 1.). Two arms, r, and r„ can be formed by a 
box of proportional coils, or, as in the present case, by a platinum- 
iridium wire, AD (Fig. 19, II.), i metre long, and of uniform 
cross-section, stretched over a metre scale. The other two arms 
consist respectively of a resistance box, r,, and unknown resist- 
ance, r^, to be measured. If the resistances, ri, r,, r^, r„ of 
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the arms (taken consecutively) have the relation »-,r, = r^(, called 
the " Law of the W.B.," then no current will pass through G, and 
therefore there will be no deflection when the currents in the arms 
have reached their steady values. This " balance " will still hold 
good, even if the positions of G and B be interchanged, and they 
are therefore called conjugate positions. The battery key Ki must 
Ayix^%h^ pressed before the galvanometer key SL, to get over any in- 
ductive action in r^ (if present). In other words, the battery key 
must be pressed /rj/ for just long enough to allow the currents to 
arrive at their steady values in all parts of the bridge before the 
galvanometer key is closed. If this is not done when measuring 
resistances of the nature of an electromagnet, balancing to obtain 
no deflection on the galvanometer will be impossible, owing to the 
exlra kick due to the phenomena known as self-induction. K, is a 
sliding key capable of making contact with any point of AD, and 
it must on no account be moved whett pressed. The sensibility of the . 
metre B is increased by lengthening AD, and any error made in 
the position of K„ will have least effect on the calculated resistance 
when K, is in the middle portions of AD. The method has the 
great advantage of being a null one, >>. one in which no deflection 
has to be obtained. If any tbeimo<urrent effects are observed, 
they can be eliminated by inserting a reversing key in the battery 
circuit. 

AppM'atus. — Metre bridge complete with its sliding key, K,; 
sensitive reflecting galvanometer, G ; spring tapping-key, K, ; 
battery, B, of one or more Leclanch^ cells ; standard known 
adjustable resistance, r^ ; resistance, /i, to be tested. 

Observations.' — (i) Connect up as indicated (Fig, 19, II.), 
and adjust the galvanometer to about zero. 

(j) Insert a suitable resistance, as r^, and balance the bridge 
by pressing K, first and then moving K^ until no deflection occurs 
on pressing it. Note die value of r^ and the lengths of AD each 
side of Ka, which are directly proportional to r, and r,. 

N.B. — At all times, except when balance is almost obtained, the 
keys should be closed for the shortest possible time, so as not to allow 
the current time to warm up the resistances, and so alter their value. 
To see if a balance is possible, tap Kj for an instant gently near each 
end of the scale, and if the galvanometer deflects to opposite sides 
of zero, there will be a point of balance somewhere between them. 
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(3) Repeat (2) for about six different values of r^ and do the 
same for each of the other resistances to be tested, tabulating your 
results as follows : — 



Inferences. — Prove from Ohm's law that ^ir, = r^^ if no 
current Sows through G. On what does the accuracy of this 
method depend ? 



23. IVleasurement of Resistance by the 
"Post Office" Pattern of the Wheat- 
stone Bridge. 

Introduction. — It is assumed that the metre form of Wheat- 
stone bridge (W.B.) has already been used. The Post Office (P.O.) 
pattern (Fig. 20, II,) is merely a ^ 

specially arranged and compact 
form of W.B. placed in a suitable 
box for portable purposes. If 
the principle and action of a 
W.B. is understood at all, and the 
stamping opposite the various 
terminals in the P.O. form ob- 
served, it ought to be impossible 
to couple up incorrectly. Each 
of the " proportional arms " r, and 
ri consists of three resistance coils 
of 10, 100, and 1000 ohms re- 1 

spectively, hence the ratio - or - 

can be made a very simple num- 
ber. QRST (Fig. 30, II.) is 
the "adjustable arm" r„ and it consists of sixteen ditferent coils 
and one infinity plug either at Q, R, or S. The value of r^ can be 
made anything from 1 to ir,iio ohms. Opposite two of the 
terminals, N and T, is marlied " Galvanometer, Line " and " Line, 




'.^^ 
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Copper, or Earth " respectively. This is hecause the P.O. form is 
primaTily intended for measuring the metallic and insulation 
resistance of telegraph lines, and hence in the first case that line 
would be joined to N and T, and in the second case only one end 
to N, the other being free and insulated, T then being put to earth. 
As therefore we are measuring metallic resistance r„ it is put 
between N and T. The terminals to which the battery B must be 
connected are equally obvious. The white dotted lines on the top 
show where the under contacts of the keys K, and Kj are joined 
to inside the box. In any form of W.B. variation of the battery 
E.M.F., or its resistance, or that of the galvanometer G, has no 
effect on the accuracy of the measurement. The sensitiveness of 
the test, though principally depending on that of G, can be 
increased within limits hy using a larger E.M.F. and making 
'*i> *'v fty snd *"* ^ nearly equal as possible. TAe battery key K, 
must always be pressed before the gatvangmettr key K„ to allow the 
currents in the arms to become steady before pressing K,. The 
battery key should be pressed for as short a time as possible, so as 
to prevent the coils being heated by the current and their resistance 
thereby altered. In inserting plugs press in lightly and give about 
one-eighth of a tarn to insure good electrical contact. Reverse this 
operation when removing them. The ends of all connecting wires 
should be scraped clean. For a description of the P.O. form of 
\Vheatstone bridge, fide p. 319. 

Observations. — (i) Connect upas indicated in Fig. so, II., 
and adjust the galvanometer needle to zero. 

(i) Note once for all the direction in which G deflects when rj 
(Fig. 30, II.) is too lai|;e to give balance (done by taking out 
" Inf " in r, with, say, r, = r, = 10), 

Note. — Until balance is nearly obtained, only tap K, for a 
fraction of a second 

(3) Make rf = r,= ro, and balance the bridge by altering r, 
so as to get no deflection on pressing K, and then K,. If it is 
impossible to get exact balance, note the steady deflection when r, 
is just too large and too small, and calculate the correct inter- 
mediate resistance to ^ve balance, by proportion. 

(4) Repeat (3) for r^ = r^ = 100 and 1000 respectively, and 
then for all possible permutations of the coils in r, and r^ taken 
two together, one out of each proportional arm. 
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Note. — If the unknown resistance r, ts greater than 
ii.iio ohms, then r^ will be greater than r^, but if r, is less 
than 11,110 ohms, then r, may be either equal or less than fi. 

Tabulate as follows ; — 



Note. — The limits of the P.O. bridge are {yj^ X i = ) o"o i ohm 
and ( * j°° X ii,tio =) 1,111,000 ohms; but measurements become 
less accurate as they approach these limits. 



24. Measurement of Resistance by the 
Differential Galvanometer. 

Introduction. — The differential galvanometer method of 
measuring resistance is simple, accurate, and in many cases a 
convenient one. It has, in common with the Wheatstone bridge 
(W.B.) method, the advantages of being a zero method, and also 
of being independent of the constancy of the working battery, 
though for some reasons the W.B. method is to be prefetred. 
The galvanometer must accurately fulfil two conditions : {a) its 
two coils must be of exactly eqtial resistance ; {b) they must have 
exactly equal magnetic effects on the needle. To obtain the 
maximum magnetic effect or sensibility the resistance of each of 
the two coils should be about one-third of that to be tested. The 
range of utility of the galvanometer can be considerably extended, 
and, in fact, made equivalent to that of a W.B. by the use of 
shunts. Thus, if the two galvanometer coils are shunted by 

resistances S, and S, respectively, then ( i + ^x = (t + ^)R, 

from which we see that if x was known to be large compared with 

R, we should only use one shunt S, = -, — , or — (say), whereas 

9 99 999 
if X was small compared with R, we should only use the one 
^unt Sa of similar value as above. 
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Apparatus. — -Sensitive reflecting differential galvanometer,^ 

(p. zSi), withitsshunts,Si, Sjj battery, i; key, K; adjustable known 

resistance box, R (p. 315) ; and the resistance, x, to be measured. 

Observations. — (i) Adjust the galvanometer as follows : {a) 

needle to zero by means of the controlling magnet ; {b) by turning 

the levelling screws so that 

on sending a current through 

the two coils connected up 

in opposing series no deflectioti 

is produced. 

(a) Connect up as shown 
in Fig. 21, and adjust R so 
that on pressing IL there is . 
no deflection on g. Note 
the value of R, which there- 
Fic. 21. fore = X. 

N.B. — If it is impossible to obtain no deflection with the 
available values of resistances in R, adjust R by the srnallest 
possible amount, so as to get deflections on each side of zero, 
then calculate by proportion the true resistance which it would be 
necessary to insert at R so as to obtain no deflection. 

(3) Repeat (1) for different values of shunts applied separately 
to each galvanometer coil, and also to both together, and tabulate 
as follows : — 








ShBnt,S,. 


Right. 


Left. 


Trutra. 


,_'+'-'S, 




R. 


IMcclloi.. 


R. 


DtflKtion. 










1 









Inferences — Prove the formula given in the bst column of 
the table, and state any assumptions made in deducing it. 



25. Measurement of High Resistance by 
the Substitution Method. 

introduction. — The Wheatstone bridge is quite unsuitable 
for measuring very high resistances amounting to a megohm and 
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upwards. This is due to the fact that the bridge is not being 
used under the most sensitive conditions, and that even a'delicate 
high-resistance Thomson galvanometer would not be sensitive 
enough to indicate an accurate balance. The foUon-ing is a 
simple and accurate method of 
measuring veiy high resistances. 
It will almost always be impossible 
to reproduce the deflection which 
was obtained with the unknown BJ" 
resistance alone in circuit, by alter- 
ing the known, as very high adjust- 
able known resistances are seldom 
available. In such cases the re- 
spective deflections are used in 

calculating the unknown, and these should be as nearly equal 
as possible to give maximum accuracy. 

Note. — To avoid damaging the galvanometer, which is a very 
delicate one, the shunt box provided with it must always be used 
in the way mdicated below. 

Apparatus. — Delicate high-resistance Thomson galvanometer, 
G (p. 284); shunt box, S (p. 333); known high resistance, R 
(P-3i4); unknown resistance, r ; batteTy,B; two-way, high-insula- 
tion key, K (p. 327). 

Observations.^ — (r) With the short-circuit key of S down, 
connect S up to G first, and then the rest of the circuit as in- 
dicated. 

(2) With it still down, gently tap K for a fraction of a second 
so as to complete circuit through r\ then, if the deflection is 
inappreciable, release K, plug up the y^ shunt, and remove the 
short circuit. Again tap as before, and if still too small, release 
K, [dug up -^, and so on until a convenient steady deflection d, 
is obtained. Note this and the shunt S, in use at the time (if 
any). 

N.B. — ^The key K must always be released before altering the 
shunt S. 

(3) Repeat (3) with R, noting the deflection rf^ and shunt S„ 
(if any). 

(4) Repeat (a) and (3) for about three or four pairs of deflec- 
tions in different .parts of the scale, with R and r, by altering S, 
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and calculate the unknown resistance r from the fonnuta (see 
below). Tabulate as follows : — 





«naBUK«,G,- ohnuu 


"C 


rormofuDknownnnMi 


». 




SuDdird knewD i«iWio«. 






'■s- 


''■. 


Shun 


.Sr. 


"f™ 


Sh^S.. 


rolliiK. 

















Note. — If S = J (say>i then — 

Infennces. — ^Prove the fonnula mentioned in (4), and state 
what assumptions are made in deducbg it. 



26. Measurement of Very High or Insula- 
tion Resistance (Lass of Cliarge Metliod). 

Introduction. — The following is a simple and convenient 
method of measuring very high resistances, such as that of the 
insulating covering of joints and samples of electric light cable, 
providing the condenser used has a sufficient capacity and the 
resistance to be measured is not too high. In this particular case 
a galvanometer is used to measure the condenser discharge. 

Apparatus. — Delicate high-resistance reflecting ballistic 
galvanometer, G {p. 285) ; battery, B, capable of giving a sufficient 
E.M.F. ; condenser, C (p. 354) ; high insulation charge and dis- 
charge key, K {p. 318) ; well-msiilated trough, T, of water contain- 
ing the cable to be tested as the high resistance. 

Note. — All connections and apparatus must be insulated with 
great care, all insulating parts being quite clean and free from 
dust or grease. Avoid the use of keys when possible unless they 
are very highly insulated ones. If the cable is an electric light 
one, B should give at least the working pressure for which the 
cable is intended to be used. 
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Observations. — (1) Carefully prepare the fi-ee md F of the 
cable as desciibed on p. 46, and train it well out of the water as 
shown. Adjust the galvanometer to zero, and connect up as in 
Fig- 23- 

(a) With a disconnection somewhere, indicated at s and /, 
press K to ^ and charge C fully for a 
few seconds, Chen immediately raise to 
a so as to discharge the condenser | 
through G. Note the first throw d■^ 
corresponding to a quantity K, cou- 
lombs. 

(3) Recharge Cy^/,^ after connect- 
ing at s and t, and note the exact time 
A on gently releasing K so as to rat 
between blocks a and b, the upper 
contact a having been previously 
raised to allow of this. 

(4) Allow the condenser to thus slowly dischat^e through the 
high resistance R to be tested in the trough T; then, afler a few 
minutes, close K to a, noting the throw n^ corresponding to K, 
coulombs discharge from the condenser. 

Note, — It is best to arrange the time so that d^ = -^i (about). 

(5) Repeat (s)-{4) for about six values of capacity C, and 
calculate the insulation or high resistance from the formula — 

D °' 4343 • ' , 04343 • I 

~ k" ~d~^ 

CloggJ Clog^ 

where / = /, — /, in seconds. 

Tabulate your results as follows : — 
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If R is veiy large indeed, d, and d., will be nearly equal, 
unless / is made inconveniently long. This may be obviated by 
using a large E.M.F. and discharging through G (shunted) to get 
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di, and again discharging after /sees, through G (unshunted) to get 
df. In [he former case, its sensibility can be reduced to any 
extent, whereas in the latter it is used to the best advantage. 
Since, however, the effect of shunting a ballistic galvanometer is 
somewhat indefinite, this method will not be accurate unless the 
correction mentioned on p. 113 is used, or — 

True ratio = 



27. Measurement of Very High or Insula- 
tion Resistance (Loss of Charge Method). 

Introduction. — The following "loss of potential" method 
is suitable for measuring vety high resistances, such as is frequently 
met with in either long or short lengths of well-insulated cables, 
and consists in joining the two terminals of a charged condenser 
by the very high resistance, and measuring by means of a sensitive 
electrometer the " time rate of fall " of potential, which may be 
more or less rapid, depending on the magnitude of this resistance 
and the capacity of the condenser. 

Apparatus. — Sensitive reflecting quadrant electrometer, E, 
having well- insulated quarter cylinders and other portions ; well- 
insulated trough, T, containing water and the highly insulated 
cable to be tested ; battery, B, with two flexible wires, which will 
just reach to the well-insulated condenser, C (p. 354). 

N.B. — Great caie must be taken that all connections and 
apparatus are highly insulated and free from dust, etc, and 
when possible keys should be avoided for this reason, unless they 
are very good. The free end F of the cable should be carefully 
prepared by paring off about i inch of the outer covering or layer 
of insulating material, then drying this part carefully over a spirit 
or naphtha lamp, and when quite dry, painting it over repeatedly 
with melted parafhn wax, until the end and about i^ inch of the 
cable is coated with about f inch of wax. 

Observations. — (i) First connect up C (only) to E, and 
adjust the spot of light to zero. Now touch the condenser 
terminals with the battery wires a and b for a few seconds only, 
and when the deflected spot of light is stationary on the scale. 
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note whether the deflection falls appreciably on removing a and 
b. If it does not, the quadrants of E are well insulated enough 
for the test. 

{2) Connect up as in Fig. 34 now, and again touch C with 
a and b for a few seconds, and immediately the spot of light is 
stationary remove a and b, noting simultaneously the defiecdon 
^1 corresponding to a potential r„ and also the time t,. 




(3) When this deflection has &llen to about ^„ note its exact 
value di corresponding to a potential v^, and also the time t^ 

(4) Calculate the high or insulation resistance R from the 
relation — 

R = °'4343 ■ ^ _ o 4343 - ' 

Clog,.;;; ciog^ 

where t = ti — t-i in seconds. 

(5) Repeat (3)-(4) for about six different values of capacity, 
and tabulate thus — 
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Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (4), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. 

Note. — If the insulation resistance R, of the condenser is so 
low compared with the resistance R, through which it is dischai^ed 
as to add materially to the rate of discharge, then its own 
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insulation resistance must be found by the following method, and 
from the law of combination of resistance in parallel we shall 
have — 



whence R, =^-3^ 

where Ri = true insulation resistance of the cable under test, and 
R that found from the above experiment. 



28. Insulation Resistance of Condensers 

(Loss of Charg:e Method). 

Introduction. — The preceding method with the electro- 
meter is one of the best for determining the insulation resistance 
of the condenser itself, for any ballistic method is hkely to have its 
results vitiated by the effects of residual absorption, etc. 

Apparatus, — Sensitive reflecting quadrant electrometer whose 
quadrants are very highly insulated ; batteiy and condenser to be 
tested. 

Observations. — (i) Place the electrometer across the ter- 
minals of the condenser, and then bring the flexible battery leads 
to the latter so as to charge it for a few seconds. 

(2) When the deflection is quite steady, remove the battery 
leads, and take suitable time-readings of the &I1 of the deflection, 
until this induces to about half its original value v, ; call the final 
value Vf 

Then the insulation resistance of the condenser — 

RsE m«^;ohms 



where t = number of seconds it takes for the deflection to fall 
from Vj to Vt, 
and C = capacity of the condenser in microfarads. 
(3) Plot a curve having values of diminishing deflections as 
ordinates and times of noting these as abscissae. 
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29. Measurement of the Insulation Resist- 
ance of a L^aky Condenser 
(L<oss of Cliarge Method employing Shunts). 

Introduction. — The following galvanometer method of 
measuring insulation resistance by " loss of potential " is suitable 
for leaky condensers whose capacity is not accurately knon-n, and 
consists in altering the sensitiveness of the galvanomet^ as re-" 
quired by using a shunt, S, and applying the corrections for it as 
determined in this method. 

Apparatus. — Battery; leaky condenser, C, to be tested; sensi- 
tive high-resistance reflecting galvanometer, G (p. 385) ; shunt, S ; 
high-insulation two-way key, K ; potentiometer arrangement, ACB, 
for getting two P.D.'s, v-^, and Wi, bearing a known ratio (viz. r^ and 
rj respectively) to each other ; a well-insulated condenser, Ci, of 
known capacity (p^ 354)- 

Observations. — A. (i) Connect up as in Fig. 35, with C 
only in circuit at first, and adjust the galvanometer to zero. 

(j) Fully discharge C, and with the galvanometer shunted 
by S, close K to a, so as to charge 

the condenser C to a potential v^ y" I'I'I'I' v 

and note the first throw Di on G. /. ,y (o,r,j. J 

{3) KWgv C to stand insulated for AtvwUA^*^^^ivvvvv^AAVwJB 
/ sees., and discoimect S by releasing r" **' " \ ^ 

the high-insulation key in its circuit. l^ ic IS^ 

(4) Close K to a again, and ^^CV,Yq\— ^ 
note the first throw D, on the un- \JiJ (^^"^^iK^ 
shunted galvanometer. ^'C ^^'^^ 

(5) Repeat (3)-(4) for three or p,o. jj. 
four different values of S, n, and r^. 

The value of C and the increased multiplying of the shunt S 
can be obtained as follows : — 

B. (1) Insert the condenser of known capacity, Ci (microferads) 
in the place of C, and adjust the galvanometer to zero if necessary. 

(a) Close K to a, so as to charge C, with the same potential v, 
and the galvanometer unshunted, and note the throw Ui divisions 
on the galvanometer. 
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(3) Discharge Ci completely, and shunt G with the same 
shunt as w^ used in Ohs. A (3). Now close K to ^, so as to 
charge Ci with an increased potential v,, and note the first throw 
df on the galvanometer. 

(4) Tabulate your results as follows : — 

Capvdly of wciL-ifimUled condsnver, Ci, = mfda. ; gajvanometcr nsif luice, f , = abiiu. 
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Note. — If K| = number of coulombs in the leaky condenser C at 
first charge, 
and K, = number of coulombs in the leaky condenser C at 
end of / sees., 

K., D,M , 

and hence ^^=-^^_— 



30. Measurement of Low Resistance by 
the Potential Difference Method. 

Introduction. — The AVheatstone bridge is inapplicable for 
measuring very low resistances, and even if such were just within 

its range, the measurement would not be accurate. The following 
method, which depends directly on the definition of resistance, 
can be used to accurately measure very low resistances, such as 
are met with in lai^e electric hght cables and the armatures of 
dynamos and motors. The P.D. at the terminals of each resist- 
ance can be measured relatively by a sensitive galvanometer, 
whose resistance is large compared with that between the two 
points to which it is applied. Under these conditions its insertion 
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will not lowei the P.D. to be measured. If it is a leflecting 
instrument the scale deflections will be proportional to the P.D. 

Apparatus. — ^Known standard low resistance, R (p. 31a); 
low resistance, r, to be tested ; Pohl's commutator, C ; secondary 
cell, B ; rheostat, Kb (p. 308) ; fairly high resistance galvano- 
meter, G; reversing key, K (p. 339) ; switch, S. 

OtMervatitMU. — (1) Connect up as indicated in Fig. 26, and 
adjust the galvanometer needle to about zero. 

(3) With Rh full in, close S, and a<ljust the current to give 
about quarter-scale deflection 
with the largest resistance of the 
two, for then the deflection with 
the other is bound to be on the A^ 
scale; then note the galvano- 
meter deflection on each ^de of 
zero by turning K, when G is 
across each resistance in turn. 

N.B. — The resistance Rh 
should be sufficiently high to pre- 
vent the current strength altering 
during any one pair of observa- 
tions, and to prevent this current 
bdng strong enough to sensibly warm the resistances. The more 
sensitive the galvanometer the smaller this will be. After taking 
deflections with the second resistance, it is advisable to retake 
those with the first in case the current has altered. If they are 
not the same, take the mean of those on the respective sides of 
zero. For very accurate work a reversing key should be used 
with B to eliminate any thermo-current effects. 

(3) Repeat (2) for half, three-quarter, and full scale deflections, 
and calculate the unknown resistance r from the formula— 
R 4. r = rfg ^ </, 

Tabulate as follows : — 
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Inferences. — Prove the formula given in (3), and state any 
assumptions made in deducing it What sources of error is the 
method liable to? How can they be minimized? 



31. Variation of Resistance with Length, 
Diameter, and Material. 

Introduction. — The following constitutes an important and 
exceedingly instructive test, the results of which should be known 
and committed to memory in the early stages of experimental 
work. The coils to be experimented upon i^de p. 346) are con- 
tained in a box fitted with three rows of terminals, to which they 
are severally attached. The first row consists of coils of wire of 
the same material (platinoid) and diameter (0*013 inch), but of 
different lengths, viz. 5, 10, 30, 30, 40, and 50 feet respectively. 
The second row consists of coils of wire of the same length 
(30 feet) and diameter (o'oi3 inch), but of different materials, viz. 
copper, brass, lead, iron, German silver, platinoid, manganin, 
eureka. The third row consists of coib of wire of the same ler^h 
(30 feet) and material (platinoid), but of different diameters, viz. 
o'oo3, 0-0096, o'orj, o'oi55, o'oi84, 0'034 inch respectively. 

Observations'— (i) Measure the resistance of each of the 
above coils by means of some convenient method, noting the 
temperature of the room at the time. Tabulate your results in 
the following form : — 



Sectional PV^ 



Db. inch. I pcrci 



(3) From the results of the experiments with wires of different 
lengths, plot a curve having resistance as ordinates and let^ths 
as abscissae. 

(3) From those on wires of different diameters, plot a curve 

connecting resistances and values of - , where d = diameter of 
that wire. 
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Inferences. — Deduce the laws connecting (a) resistance 
with length ; {b) resistance with diameter from the lesults of the 
above experiments. Combine these laws so as to apply to wires 
of the same material, in which both length and diameter may 
vary together. From results of the experiments on wires of 
different materials, calculate the " specific resistance " per inch 
cube and per centimetre cube, for each of the materials used, 
from the formula — 

where R = measured resistance in ohms, 
L = length of wire, 
p = spedfic resistance required, 
A = sectional area of wire. 



32. Laws of Combination of Resistances 
In Parallel. 

Introduction. — The law or equation which gives the combined 
or effective resistance that two or more separate resistances in 
parallel introduce to the passage of an electric current in a circuit 
is a very important one. The following experiment is intended 
to prove the same, and it is assumed that the student is already 
familiar with the use of the " metre form " of Wheatstone bridge 
for measuring resistance. 

Apparatus. — Metre bridge ; sensitive galvanometer, G ; 
standard adjustable known resistance, R, ; Lectanch^ cell, B ; box 
containing four coils, A, B, C, and D, arranged so that they can 
be connected up nngly or in all possible combinations of series 
and parallels, R, {vide p, 347). 

Note. — In all cases measurements will be most accurate when 
the galvanometer slider key is in or near the centre of the bridge, 
i^. when R, = R, approximately. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as indicated, and adjust the 
spot of light to zero (about). 

(3) Measure the resistance of each of the four coils A, B, C, 
and D separately. 
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(3) Measure the resistance when they are two, three, and four 
in series. 

(4) Measure the resistance of all possible combinations taken 
tJvo in parallel. 

(5) Measure the resistance of all possible combinations taken 
three in parallel. 

(6) Measure the resistance when the four coils are in parallel, 
and calculate the combined resistance as given by the bridge from 

the formula R^ = -" x Ri, and also as given by the formula to 





PoBtioBOttlidv. 


KDDwn 
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Calcuiwwl, 















Inferences. — Prove the formula given in the last column of 
the table. 



33. Comparison of Resistances 
(Mas:neto- Inductor Method). 

Introduction. — This method is based on a special application 
of Ohm's law, and depends on die principle that when a coil of wire 
forming part of a closed circuit suddenly cuts the lines of force 
due to a magnetic field, an E.M.F. is induced in the coil which 
sets up a transient current in the circuit. This current by Ohm's 
law will be inversely proportional to the total circuit resistance. 
It will thus be seen that the magneto-inductor constitutes the 
battery of the arrangement, with, however, the distinctive difference 
that its E.M.F. is only a transient one. The method is a very 
simple one, and has the advantage that the induced current is 
of too short a duration to alter the resistance of the circuit by 
heating iL 

Apparatus. — Magneto-inductor, M (p. 358) ; suitable ballistic 
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galvanometer, G (p. 283) ; a three-way key, K ; and the resist- 
ances, R„ R„ to be compared. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as in Fig. 37, and adjust 
the galvanometer to zeio. 

(2) Close Ki,and w-ith the galvanometer perfectly still slip the 
inductor coil, and note the first throw 
d of the spot of light. Do this two 
or three times and take the mean. 

(3) Repeat (a) with Ki closed, 
noting the mean first throw d^. 

(4) Repeat (a) with K3 closed, 
noting the mean first throw d^ 

(5) Calculate the unknown resist- 
ance, if one of them is known, and compare them from the 
relation — 

R, __ i^ - </, . rfi 
Rj ~ rf - rf, d^ 

(6) If R, (say) is an adjustable known resistance, repeat (3)- 
(5) for about six different values of it, and tabulate your results 
as follows : — 




Flo. »7. 







■= ohm. ; rtsiuanct of M = ohmt. 


d. a,. 


di. 


«, 1 ^ 


Rj- 




1 





N.B.— If the throws are too large to be readable with R, and 
Rj alone, any resistance may be inserted in series with the gal- 
vanometer to reduce them. 

Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (5), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. 



34. Determination of Specific Resistance. 

Introduction. — The specific resistance of any substance is 
the resistance between opposite faces of either an inch cube or 
centimetre cube of the substance offered to the passage of a 
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current which is assumed to flow normally to those faces. It is 
usually denoted by the Greek letter p. 

\i d=: diameter of a wire of circular cross-section, s and / its 
length — 

Then its resistance R = -p= — r,= -„ 

A vd" W 



4/ 

If R is in ohms, d in centimetres, and I in centimetres, then p 
will be the specific resistance per centimetre cube of the substance. 

Apparatus. — A length of wire to be experimented upon, pre- 
ferably not less than 2 metres long and about No. 22 B.W.G. 
gauge; Wheatstone bridge, complete with galvanometer and 
battery for measuring the resistance of the sample ; finely divided 
scale for measuring the length and micrometer gauge for the 
diameter. 

N.B. — Errors made in measuring I and R will be minimized 
when both these quantities are fairly large, but an error in the 
diameter is the most serious, and the most likely to occur from its 
being so small as a rule, and necessarily so if R is large. Any 
such error will magnify up from the fact that it is iP and not d 
which is used. 

For great accuracy the micrometei gauge method of getting d 
may not be sufficient, and recourse may then be had to its calcula- 
tion from the mass, length, and density of the wire by weighing in 
water. 

Thus, if w = its true weight in grammes, and a its density in 
grammes per cubic centimetre, the sectional area in square cen- 
timetres — 

_ ^°'- _ ^ _ ^^ 

Hence, substituting in the above equation, we get — 



' We may obtain « by suspending the specimen by a very fine wire from 
one arm of a delicate chemical balance, and finding its weight vr, grms. in air 
nnd W| grms. in pure water, when r will = ' — ■ 
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Observations. — (i) Carefully measure the resistance R of 
the specimen by the bridge, using all possible combinations of the 
proportional coils, and take the mean of these determinations 
{vide p. 39). 

(z) Very carefully bare the wire (if insulated) at some four or 
five places where it is perfectly straight, taking great care not to 
scratch or scrape it, and then measure the diameter at each by the 
gauge and take the mean. 

(3) Very carefully measure the total length of the specimen 
two or three times and take the mean, and note the temperature 
of the room. 

(4) Calculate the specific resistance of the material from the 
above relation, and record all your observations as follows : — 

Muui^uiud i tempemuui of rooms "0. = ^!^. 
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1 



N.B. — The relation between p and temperature can be 
obtained by immersing die specimen in paratSn oil, employing 
some convenient arrangement similar to that described on p. 350, 
and taking a series of measurements of resistance at different 
temperatures. These should be plotted in the form of a curve, 
with resistance as ordinates and temperature as abscissse. 



35. Relation between Current and Amount 
of Heat g:enerated. 

Introduction. — ^The relation mentioned above is one of the 
utmost importance in electrical work, and is embodied in the 
combination of two of the most important fundamental laws in 
current electricity. The object of the following experiment is to 
investigate this relation. 

Apparatus. — Electro^;alorimeter,E(p.35o); current measurer, 
A ; variable resistance, Rh (p. 308) ; secondary battery, B (p.338) ; 
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key, K ; chronometer if available, or stop-n-atch beating half- 
seconds, etc. 

Oluervatlons. — (i) Connect up as in Fig. 28, and adjust 
the pointer of A to zero if necessary. 

(2) Fill the inner copper can with tap-water so that the 
resistance wire is completely im- 
mersed, and see that when in position 
; can is in the centre of and is 
separated from the outer tin can by 
the felt ring under its rim. 
P, (3) When all is ready, close K 
and quickly adjust Rh to give a con- 
venient current (say 2 amps.), which 
must be kept constant, and immediately 
begin to note the temperature of the 
calorimeter by means of the thermo- 
meter / every minute (say for 15 
'—' •* minutes), keeping the liquid con- 

'"'• tinuously stirred all the time, so as 

to maintain a uniform temperature throughout the water; then 
open K. ' 

(4) Now b^;in at once to note the temperature / as it falls 
every 5 or 10 minutes, from the moment of opening K down to 
almost the original starting temperature. 

(5) Repeat (3) and (4) for two other current strengths (say 
3 and 4 amps.) for 10 minutes, and tabulate all your results in a 
convenient manner. 

(6) Plot a curve for each set of ascending and descending 
values of temperature for each current, on the same curve sheet 
having values of temperature as ordiiuktes and time as abscissae. 

(7) Correct the heating curve by means of its corresponding 
cooling curve, so as to obtain a third curve for each current used, 
indicating what the rise of temperature would have been had there 
been no loss of heat by radiation and convection, etc., during the 
heating operation. 

(8) Compare the "tangents" of the angles which each of 
these third curves make with the axis of time with the respective 
current strengths used, and see whether — 

Ci' : C : C3' = tan a, : tan a, : tan a. 
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Note. — To obtain this third corrected curve, proceed as 
follows : Divide the axis of time into minutes, or even half- 
minute intervals, then commencing at the beginning of the heating 
curve, add the drop of temperature during the given interval at the 
lower end of the cooling curve to the ordinate of the heating 
curve at the end of that same interval. Do this for a number of 
intervals throughout the range, and draw a mean airve through 
these new points, which should be a straight line. 

Inferences. — State very clearly and concisely all the infer- 
ences you can draw from the results of the above experiment, and 
state what you consider to be the relations between current strength 
and (a) temperature, {b) amount of heat generated in each case. 



36. Determination of the Mechanical 
Equivalent of Heat (Electrical Method). 

Introduction. — The above-mentioned quantity, commonly 
termed '^Joul/s equivalent" can be obtained approximately by 
means of an electro-calorimeter ; but before proceeding with the 
method of performing the test, it may be advisable to deduce our 
expression for the "mechanical equivalent," or Joule's equiva- 
lent, which is usually denoted by the letter J. If a current A flows 
for a time /, the total quantity Q of electricity transferred in that 
time is Q = A^; and if this is caused by a P.D. = V, then 
the work done, AV, by the current in this time is — 

W = AV/ = A»R/ = VQ 
when R = resistance through which the current A flows, 
and V = AR by Ohm's law. 

Now, the amount of heat, H, produced is a measure of this 
work done when all the latter is converted into heat. If, then, J 
units of work are equivalent to one heat unit, the work required 
to produce H units of heat will = JH. 

Hence JH = AV/ = A=R/ = W 

. A*R/ 

or J = 

•' H 

This equation assumes that alt the heat generated in the coil 
of the calorimeter whose resistance is R is transferred to the 
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water, and is operative in raising its temperature. This is not 
strictly trae, for some still remains in the wire, some is conducted 
through the end connections of the coil, and some is lost by 
radiation. If, however, the calorimeter is suitably designed and 
the final temperature not allowed to rise more than a few degrees 
above that of the room, the errors introduced from these causes 
may be negligible for all but extremely accurate determinations, 
when of course the apparatus will require to be of a more 
elaborate form. 

The amount of heat H is determined as follows : — 
Let W = weight in grams of water in calorimeter, 

Wi = weight in grams of calorimeter alone, and S, the 

specific heat of its material, 
W, = weight in grams of stirrer alone, and S, the specific 
heat of its material, 
/,", /," = initial and final temperatures of the water in d^rees 

Centigrade, 
Then the total amount of heat generated, H, = O^+WiS, 
+\VaSa)('i - 'i). assuming no loss from radiation, conduction, or 
convection, and if A and R are in C.G.S. units and / in seconds, 
we have— 

A'R/ A*R/ 
^ — - — - „-- ergs per grm. degree Cent. 



^ H (W + W,S, 4- WA)^) - '.) 

This is commonly termed "Joiii^s law" and it states that 
the amowit of heat required to raise the temperature of i grm. 
of water from o" C. to i" C. (which is the calorie) is the same 
as what would result from the work done in lifting this same 
weight of water a vertical height of 42,400 cms. 

But to lift r grm. through i cm. requires the expenditure 
of. 98r ergs. Hence the mechanical equivalent of heat, J, 
= 43,400 X 981 = 41,594,400 ergs per gram degree Centigrade- 

In electrical measure the joule is the amount of work done or 
turned into heat when i amp. flows through i ohm, and hence 
at the P.D, of i volt for i sec., or J = a volt-amp.-sec. 
= 10' X ro"' = 10' ergs or C.G.S. units. Hence, assuming that 
J = 43 X 10' ergs in round numbers^ 

I joule would raise — -, = - = o"a38 grm. of water 1° C. 

42 X 10' 4-2 •> ^ 
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Thus H = o-ajSC'R/ = number of heat units (calories) 
produced by C amperes flowing through R ohms for / sees. 

Apparatus. — Frecisdy the same as that in the last experi- 
ment, and the thermometer should be capable of being read to 
at least ^° C. 

OlMervations, — (i) Connect up as in Fig. a8, and adjust 
the pointer of A to zero if it needs it. 

(3} Wash the copper can with clean water, dry it thoroughly, 
and when quite cool, carefully weigh it accurately on a chemical 
balance. 

(3) Nearly fill it with tap-water, and again accurately we^h it 
so as to obtain the total weight of water. 

Noi-E, — There must be no drops of water hanging to the 
outside or nm. 

(4) Place it in position, and at a noted instant switch on 
quickly, adjusting the current to say a amps., and immediately 
note the reading on the thermometer. 

(5) Keep the current /ff/tri'^ (TCBf/dw/ by "means of Rh, stirring 
gently and continuously all the time, and switch ofT when the 
temperature has risen to such a value that it is as much above the 
temperature of the room as it was below this when the test started. 
Note the temperature and time of switching off. 

N.B. — This will practically correct for radiation, for it will 
receive as much heat from the room in the first part of the 
experiment as it gives out to the room in the last part 

(6) Repeat (jMs) for '"o o'her currents (say 3 and 4 
amps.), and tabulate your results as follows : — 



Wwehiofcoppw 


-■Si: 


r-;" 


»..-l : 


q>edlicl«>,S,,= 
.. ., Si = 


f^sr.?." 


ohnt. 


Time of 


Tanpm.™. 


i 


B 


-i 


% 


Sun. 


Tmuh. 


IMHaeoce, 


""c" 


FltuJ, 


(')-"^C 























Inferences. — State clearly what precautions and corrections 
you would apply so as to obtain a very accurate result 
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37. Relation between Resistance and 
Temperature for Different Metals. 

Introductlon.—The apparatus consists of a Post-office 
Wheatstone bridge with its battery and galvanometer (in this 
case a D'Arsonval) together with the coils to be tested (vide 
p. 350), composed of five different important metals wound on a 
hollow perforated bobbin. They are immersed in an inner vessel 
containing oil, and fitted with a thermometer and stirrer. This 
vessel is immersed in an outer one containing water, the tempera- 
ture of which can be raised by a bunsen burner. The terminals 
of the various coils have the letters A to E between them as ' 
follows : A, platinoid ; B, copper ; C, manganin ; D, German 
silver ; E, soft iron. It is assumed that the manipulation of the 
Posl-otfice Wheatstone bridge is already well known. Uniformity 
in the temperature of the oil baik, and therefore of every part of a 
coil, can only be ensured by continual stirring, and it is absolutely 
essential for a successful experiment. 

Observations. — (i) Adjust the spot of light to about «ro, 
and before applying any heat, measure the resistaiKe of the coils 
selected at the temperature of the room, noting this on the ther- 
mometer immersed. 

(2) Slowly raise the temperature about 8° C, keepng the oil 
well stirred, then remove the flame from underneath, and continue 
to stir foi two or three minutes, so as to make the oil of uniform 
temperature throughout and that of the coils the same as the oil. 
Now measure the respective resistances and the corresponding 
temperature at the moment of balancing each. 

(3) Repeat (a) about every S° C. up to 80° C. 

(4) Take a similar set of observations during cooling, and 
tabulate as follows : — 



Hculnf. I Coolint:. 



Tunp.™. 



(5) Draw the heating and cooling curve for each coil tested, 
having R as ordinates and T° as abscissce. 
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(6) Select, from the best curve for each coil, two pairs of 
points at different parts corresponding to resistances r^, r, at 
temperatures /, and /j respectively, calculating for each pair of 
points the coefficient a of variation of resistance with temperature 
per degree Centigrade from the relation — 

r, _ I + a/, 

r,~ l~+att 



38. Meastirement of Resistance and Tem- 
perature Coefficient {Carey-Foster Method). 

Introduction. — It has already been mentioned, in connection 
with measurements in general by the AVheatstone bridge, that the 
best and most sensitive arrangement for a given galvanometer is 
when all the /our arms are equal, or nearly so, for then the &11 of 
potential down each arm is the same when balance is obtained, 
and any small deviation from this balance will cause a larger 
deflection with equal arms than when they are unequal. Or, 
again, if, as will generally be the case, it is impossible to make 
the aims equal to obtain balance, then to obtain the most sensitive 
arrangement, either the galvanometer or battery, which ever has 
the higher resistance, should be connected between the junctions 
of the two high and the two lower resistances forming the arms. 

From these remarks it will be gathered that the accuracy of 
the metre bridge will be greatest when the resistances being com- 
pared in the two gaps are nearly equal, and therefore when the 
slider galvanometer key is at or near the middle of the stretched 
wire. It will, in addition, be obvious that as the resistance of 
single metre-bridge wires is usually from i ohm to 2 ohms only, 
the accuracy of the measurements becomes less as the resistances 
measured become greater. In other words, the form of bridge 
shown on p. 316 is only suitable for the measurement of low 
resistances of the order of, say, ^ to 2 ohms. Its range and 
sensibility can, however, be increased by having more than one 
stretched wire, and putting them in series with each other and 
side by side, which arrangement bas the further advantage that 
a given error in reading the position of the slider at a certain part 
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of the scale will cause a smaller error in the result as the length 
of the wire gets greater. This will be at once evident by con- 
sidering the relation *i = ■-./-, for the metre bridge (p. 37), 

where n and r^ are the lengths or resistances of these either side 
of the slider key. If, now, an error of one division is made in 
reading the slider key, then — 



and it will be quite evident that ^*- ? will become more nearly 

, = — as rj and r, become greater ; in other words, the error will 
become less and less as the length of the bridge wire gets greater. 




The metre bridge can, however, be modified slightly in construc- 
tion to the form shown on p. 316, by giving it four gaps when it 
can be made available for comparing higher resistances. Thus 
suppose the resistances P and Q to be compared are inserted in 
the end gaps and are of about the same value, and that two other 
resistances, R and S, approximately equal to either P or Q, are 
placed in the other two gaps. Then, manifesdjr the four arms 
R, S, (P + AC), and (Q + CB) are about equal, and C will be in 
the middle portion of AB. Thus we have the conditions for 
maximum sensibility and accuracy, but at the same time the range 
of the bridge has been diminished. Now, considering the Carey- 
Foster method of comparing the two resistances P and Q, let 
r, = resistance of the end connection on the bridge between 
F and A, and r^ that between Q and Bj also let L = total length 
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of the wire AB, and p the resistance per unit length. Then, if 
balance is obtained at C, we have by the ordinary law of the 
bridge — 

S Q + r,+p(CB) 
If P and Q are interchanged and R, S kept as before, then — 

S R + r, + p(BC') 
when C is the new point of balance. 

From these two equations, by a well-known rule in proportion, 
we have — 

R _ P + r. + p(kC) 

R + S P + Q + r, + r. + p<AB) 
and ^^= Q-i-n + p(AC) 

R + S p + Q + r, + r.+ KAB) 
hence P + r, + p(AC) = Q + r, + p{AC'> 
.-. P - Q = p(AC' - AC) 

In other words, the difference between the two resistances P and Q 
compared is equal to the resistance of the bridge wire between the 
points of balance C and C, and the result is independent of the 
resistances between P and A and Q and B, also R, S, and AB. 
It is, however, necessary to know p, which can be found by the 
method given on p. 68 or 70, or as follows : Substitute for Q a thick 
copper connector across the right-hand gap, then Q = o very 
nearly, and if P has a value slightly smaller than the resistance of 
.AB, then by the above method of interchange — 

P = p(AC - AC), < 



" AC - AC 

which assumes that the wire AB is of uniform cross-sectional area 
throughout. If this is not true, then p must be obtained from a 
calibration curve of the wire by the former method. It wUl now 
be seen that when an accurate standard resistance Q (p. 313) is 
available of the same magnitude as the unknown P, or nearly so, 
this latter is given by the relation — 

P = Q + p(AC' - AC) ohms 
This method of Carey-Foster's constitutes one of the best and 
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most accurate for determining the "temperature co0cUiit" of 
variation of resistance, and the bridge described on p. 317 is one 
of the most convenient and accurate forms for carrying out the 
method, and for interchanging the coils P and Q. In the follow- 
ing remarks we shall assume that this form of bridge is the one 
used, but it should be remembered that they apply in general to 
any other convenient form of Foster bridge. Referring to Figs. 
ryo, 171 (p. 317), the two ratio coils, r„ r„ corresponding to R 
and S in the preceding remarks, remain stationary throughout the 
tests, and for very accurate work should be placed in the same 
water-bath, and maintained at a uniform temperature by means of 
a constant stream of tap-water. The coils r, and r, (Fig. ryr) 
correspond to P and Q, the coils to be compared, and should 
each have its own water-bath and thermometer. One of these 
must be a standard known resistance (say Q), and must be kept 
at a constant temperaittre by a stream of a tap-water passing through 
its bath ; the other must be capable of being heated to 70° or 80" C., 
preferably by steam. Matters must be so arranged that r„ r„ r„ 
and f'l are all of about the same resistance, and that of the bridge 
wire WW (Fig, r7i) to suit. If, then, R,, R, are the resistances of 
the coil P to be tested at temperatures t° and /," C, we first find 
R, — Q at temperature 1° C. and R, — Q at /," C. in the way 
indicated above, when we shall have the increase of resistance 
(R, - Q) - {R. - Q) = R, - Ra corresponding to the rise in 
temperature /, — /„ and if R* = resistance of F at the temperature 
0° C, and a = coefficient of increase of resistance per degree 
Centigrade, then — 

R, = Rofi -1- oA) 
andR,==R*(r -I- a/,) 
_ R, - Rj 
"°'~'Ut^-t^) 

Since this is a small quantity, R, need only be approximately 
known without introducing appreciable error in the value of o so 
obtained. 

Apparatus. — Foster bridge complete with ratio coils and 
standard known resistance ; battery ; sensitive galvanometer ; 
reversing key ; coil of material to be tested suitably mounted in 
the way mentioned. 

Observations.— (r) Connect the battery through the reversing 
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key across terminals B, and B, (Fig. 171), and the galvano- 
meter across GiG^ and adjust the galvanometer to zero. Turn 
the water on, and allow it to flow until the thermometers are quite 
steady. 

(3) Balance the bridge by moving K until no deflection occurs 
on the galvanometer. Note the temperature It of the coil tested 
and the reading C, of K. 

(3) Now reverae the battery, and again quickly balance, noting 
the new position C^ (if altered). 

(4) Turn D so as to interchange the positions of f , and r„ and 
again quickly balance, noting the new position C,, 

(5) Reverse the battery, and again balance, noting the position 
C,' (if altered). 

N.B. — By reversing the battery in this way any thermo-electric 
current effect due to unequal heating of the contacts of two 
dissimilar metals can be allowed for, otherwise an error might be 
introduced. 

(6) Carefully warm up the bath containing the coil tested 
about r2° C, and allow it to fall gradually some 3° or 4° C, when 
the coil will presumably be at the same temperature as the bath. 
Note this temperatuie /„ and very rapidly repeat (a)-(s). 

N.B. — If the temperature falls appreciably, take the mean of 
the initial and final thermometer readings for tabulation. 

{7) Repeat (z)-(6) for about seven or eight different tem- 
peratures of the coil to be tested up to about 70° or 80° C, the 
standard being maintained all the time at constant temperattire, 
and tabulate as follows : — 



C«l laxtA : maltrial : mUtancc, Rg, = chnii 
R>I»a>iliu(d:rcd*.= ohm. i bridg. wire u. 


to°C,; stand, roiiti 
Kd ■ ; pofbrldgewi 


r== otr 


^'&. 


Rending of ibe bridge. 




St;-!5 






C,'. ' 


1 CoLUinUrch^ed. 


'1. 


If 


Mbi., 


Jsr 


Ci. 


"ct 


Cumni 1 m™.. 

««;^.| c. 








1 


1 













(8) Plot a curve having values of temperature / as abscissEe, 
and corresponding resistances of the coil tested as ordinates. 
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Inferences. — State in words what a. really is, and also any 
inferences that can be drawn from the test. For extreme accuracy 
are any other precautions necessary ? and if so, state them. 



39. Calibration of a Metre-bridge Wire 
(Carey- Foster's Method). 

Introduction. — The following method is a very simple and 
convenient one for determining the resistance p ^ um'/ Zn^/ji of 
the stretched wire in different parts of the metre bridge, and 
hence the uniformity of this wire, which is the one condition to 
be fulfilled if the bridge is to measure resistances accurately. It 
will therefore be seen that the present test is a very important 
one. It can most conveniently be applied when a second metre 
bridge, o^, is available, when both 
bridges will be calibrated simul- 
I taneously. Fig. 30 shows the 
arrangement of apparatus where 
AB is really the bridge wire to 
be calibrated ; G, a sensitive gal- 
vanometer ; B, a battery ; c, a 
thick copper bar of as small a 
resistance as possible, capable 
of closing either the gap P or Q ; 
a piece of wire, W, soldered to two plates, which can be easily 
clamped in either pair of gap terminals. Its resistance may 
preferably be about one-fifteenth that of the wire AB. D and d 
are the two slider keys of the bridges. 

If a second bridge is not available, two resistance boxes joined 
in series may be used for ad and db respectively. 

Observations.— (1) Place D at c and c and W in the gaps 
P and Q (Fig. 30) ; now move </ so as to get no deflection on G, 
when both d and D are closed Note these two positions. 

(3} Interchange c and W ; then, keeping d fixed and closed, 
move D until balance is again obtained on pressing it Note 
these new positions. 

(3) Interchange c and W back to their first positions ; then, 




Fic. 30. 
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with. D now fixed and closed, move </ to a new position of balance, 
and again note the positions. 

{4) Repeat (a) and (3) until D gets to the other end, B, of the 
bridge wire. 

Note. — AB and ab will now both have been divided into 
short lengths of equal resistance. 

Tabulate all your results as follows ; — 



Rednuccof bridle win, AB. = R= ohm>. 


RaiM«i« of bridge wire, a*, = r= ofaim. 


tridge^B. 


l^^. 


= ^ + a,.lc 


lis™.? 


Su 


ppcrdivuioi. 


di(fc«««. 


s^ + a", «1C. 


i 













(5) Draw a curve showing the uniformity of AB having 
distances along the bridge wire as abscissae and p as ordinates. 

N.B.— E^dently R = (a + ^ -f f + . . .)p ; and if N = the 
number of steps by which D has travelled from A to B, we see 
that — 



= p* = 



N 



Hence, between on the scale and the first position of D— 



and between the first and second position of D — 

and so on. 

Since the total resistance in drcuit with the bridge wire AB is 
constant in magnitude, we see that— 

pO = pi=:pf = . . . W-C 
where W and C are the resistances of the wire and connector 
respectively. 

If any thermo-electric current effects manifest themselves, the 
battery should be connected up through a reversing key (p. 329), 
and the tnean of the two positions of balance taken for each key 
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wkuh moves to points of balance, while the other remains 
stationary. 

Inferences. — State whether you constder the method as it 
stands above possesses any disadvantages, and if so, show clearly 
how they could be minimized. 



40. Calibration of a Metre-brid^ Wire 
(Cray's Metiiod). 

Introduction. — The following is a modification of the Foster 
method, and is due to Mr. Thomas Gray. It has the great 
advantage that the contacts of importance are permanent, and 
only those of the battery B and sliding keys, which do not intro- 
duce any errors, are movable. The two bridge wires, AB and ab, 
are joined at their ends by two equal small resistances, r, r, which 
should be equal to about one-fifteenth of the resistance of AB. 
This latter will therefore be divided into about fifteen equal steps, 
the resistance of each of which will equal r. 

Apparatus. — ^Metre bridge, whose wire, AB, has to be cali- 
brated ; a second metre-bridge wire, ab ; galvanometer, G ; two 
J equal low resistances, r, r ; Pohl'a 
commutator, P (p. 330) ; battery. 



sg^y 



Observations. — (i) Con- 
nect up as in Fig. 31, and adjust 
the galvanometer to zero (about). 
(i) Test whether the resist- 
ances r, r are equal by joining 
""""1^""" the battery across A and B, and 

F'^- 3'- finding any two points, ^and D, 

that G does not deflect. Now place the battery across a and b, so 
and if r = r, no deflection will occur. This condition must be 
obtained. 

(3) With the connections as in Fig. 3t, turn P so as to put the 
battery across A and b, place D at o, and move d to such a 
position that when keys D and d are closed, no deflection occurs 
on G. Note the positions of the two keys. 
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(4) Turn P so as to put the battery across a and fi ; then, with 
d fixed, move D to a point of balance, and again note the 
positions. 

(5) Turn F back again to A and b, and, with D fixed, move d 
to a point of balance, and note the positions of d and D. 

(6) Repeat (3)-(5) until D gets to the other end, B, of the 
wire AB. 

Note. — AB and ab will now both have been divided into 
short lengths of equal resistance, all of which has a resistance 
= r. Tabulate, calculate, and plot the results exactly as indicated 
in the Carey- Foster method. 

If any thermo-electric current effects manifest themselves, the 
battery should be connected to the Pohl's commutator through a 
reversing key (p. 339), and the mean of the two positions of 
balance taken for each key, which moves to points of balance, while 
the other remains stationary. 



41. Measurement of Qalvanometer Re- 
sistance (Half -deflection Method). 

Introduction. — This method of obtaining the resistance of 
a galvanometer, although inferior to that of measuring it directly 
by a complete WTieatstone bridge (W.B.) set (the best way), can 
be used when a second galvanometer is not available for use with 
the W.B. It is not suitable for low-resistance galvanometers, as 
the battery resistance must be negligibly small compared with that- 
of the galvanometer. It has the disadvantage that the relation 
between deflections, and currents producing them, must be known, 
as these currents must he comparable. The best result will be 
obtained when the first resistance used, i.e. the smaller of the two, 
is some fraction of the galvanometer resistance. With a tangent 
galvanometer the tangents of the deflections must be used, and 
the best result will be obtained when the deflections = 55° 
and JS'S"' 

Apparatus. — Suitable galvanometer, G; key, K; Daniell's 
rail, B ; resistance box, R. 

Observations.— (i) Connect up as indicated in F^. 31 {^de 
note at end),>and adjust the galvanometer to zero. 
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(i) Close K, and adjust R to get about a quarter-scale deflec- 
tion </,. Note this value of 
d^ and Ri. 

(3) Increase the resist- 
ance to such a value R, 
as will give a deflection 
rfj = ^,, Note the values 
of R] and </,. 

N.B.- — If a tangent gal- 
vanometer is used, then 
tan 1/, = ^ tan d^. 
(4) Repeat (i) and (3) for about eight pairs of deflections, 
taken over the whole scale, and calculate the galvanometer 
resistance from the formula — 




Tabulate 


as follows :- 














letted. 


Defledioni, 


Camnu. 


ResiUw.™. 


C. 


Muu.,G. 


di. 


Jf 


D,. 


Dt. 


R.. 


Ri. 























Note. — With sensitive mirror galvanometers, it will be found 
best to use only a small fraction of the cell's E.M.F., as indicated 
in Fig. 33, II. This has the advantage that the battery internal 
resistance, which corresponds to that of BC, can be made very small 
.compared with G, and also R of the same order as G. Another 
method of obtaining only a small E.M.F. is by the thermo- 
electric couple described on p. 339, which may replace the 
Daniell's cell direct in L, thus obviating the use of the arrange- 
ment in II. 

Inferences. — Prove the formula given in (a), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. 

42. Measurement of Qalvanometer Re- 
sistance (Equal -deflection Metliod). 

Introduction. — This method of obtaining the resistance of 
a galvanometer, although inferior to that of measuring it directly 
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by a complete Wheatstone bridge (W.B.) set (the best way), can 
be used when a second galvanometer is not available for use with 
the W.B, It is not suitable for low-resistance galvanometers, as 
the battery resistance must be negligibly small compared with that 
of the galvanometer ; but it has the advantage of being applicable 
to any type of galvanometer, since we have only to reproduce 
a given deflection, irrespective of whether the deflections are pro- 
portional to the currents producing them. For maximum accuracy 
in the galvanometer resistance obtained by this method, the resist- 
ance of the shunt should be as nearly as possible equal to that of 
the galvanometer. 

Apparatus. — Galvanometer, G; resistance box, S, for use 
as a shunt to G ; battery, B, of low internal 
resistance ; keys, K„ K, ; high-resistance 
box, R. 

Observations. — (r) Connect up as j 
indicated in Fig. 33, and adjust the 1 
galvanometer needle to zero. 

(2) Adjust S to a suitable value, 
close Ki and then Ke adjusting R so 
as to get about a quarter-scale deflection 
it. Note this (for reference only), and the values of S and R,. 

(3) Open K„ and, with K, closed, increase R so as to repro- 
duce the deflection d. Note the value of R,, and calculate the 
galvanometer resistance from the formula— 

° = ^ R, 

{4) Repeat (a) and (3) for about four different values of S 
with about the same deflection, by altering R. 

(5) Repeat (a)-(4) for about half and three-quarter scale 
deflections, and tabulate as follows : — 




FiQ. 33. 





"•r* 


ShunlpS. 




G. 


M«u..& 


t«ud. 


^* 


R,. 















Note. — The infinity plug (if there is one in S) may be used 
asK,. 
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Inferences. — Prove the formula given in (3), and state what 
assumptions are made in obtaining it. 



43. Measurement of Oalvanometer Re- 
sistance (Thompson's Method). 

Introduction. — The following method is a convenient one 
fur determining the resistance of a galvanometer, when a second 
one is not available for use, with a ^Vheatsto^e bridge, which 
would otherwise be the best way to find its resistance. 

The galvanometer is replaced by a key in its usual position, 
and the instrument itself is placed in one of the arms of a Wheat- 
stone brieve. Then, manifestly, when the arms of the bridge 
satisfy the usual relation between them, the potential of the two 
points between which it is ordinarily connected will not be dis- 
turbed, nor the balance of the bridge, by joining the points through 
a key. 

Apparatus. — P.O. Wheatstone bridge; cell, B, of fairly 
constant KM.F. ; galvanometer, G, to be tested. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as in Fig. 34, where 
diagram I. represents the arrange- 
ment symbolically, and II. the 
actual one in the tesL 

(s) Make r-, small and r^ 
large, and close K, after unplug- 
ging something in r,. Permanent 
currents wilt now flow through 
^'*'- 34- the four arms of the bridge, 

causing G to deflect {probably off the scale). Now adjust the 
position of the controlling magnet, and turn it so as to bring 
the spot of light or needle back to zero (about), which is the 
most sensitive position. 

(3) Adjust /■, so that on making and breaking at K^ with 
K, still closed and the galvanometer about zero, no motion of 
the galvanometer is observed; then note the values of ^i, r„ 
and *',. 

(4) Repeat (a) and (3) for different values of r„ r^ if possible, 
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and by adding a known resistance in series with G, which can be 
afterwards subtracted from the result. 

(5) Calculate the galvanometer resistance g from the 
relation— 

^ ss -' . Tj ohms 

and tabulate your results as follows ; — 













Corrected 


"C. 








Known idd^ 


R 


euuiKe 


- 


;^:r'A. 


"oS;.^ 




n- 


rt. 


n. 



















Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (5}, and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. 



44. Measurement of the Resistance of Re- 
flecting Galvanometers 
(Log:arithmlc-decrement Method). 

Introduction. — This method, though of course not as 
accurate as that of measuring the resistance of the galvanometer 
directly by means of a complete ^Vheatstone bridge, is an 
excellent one in other respects, enabling a very clear conception 
to be formed as to the way in which the damping in a ballistic 
galvanometer is affected by different conditions of use. When 
there is damping in a galvanometer, the amplitudes of successive 
oscillations of the needle will gradually grow less and less {vide 
p. 134), and the ratio of the amplitude of any one oscillation to 
that of the succeeding one is called the " dfcrement" This ratio 
is the same for any two successive oscillations. The Napierian 
logarithmic decrement X is the logarithm of this ratio to the 
Napierian base t, or — 

A = logt ratio = 
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Practical Electrical Testing: 

As an example, suppose, on causing tfae 
needle of a galvanometer to oscillate to and fro 
past zero, we get the successive deflections each 
side of zero as indicated, 



Then X = log, ratio = log. 



1304 



130+ 105 

= log. i^ = ^og.m = i<^. T-i 14 

= '?«"-i'^i'^ = o-io8o 
04343 
If, however, the damping is very small, the 
ratio may be almost r, and therefore difficult to obtain at all 
accurately. In such a case we may proceed thus — 
Let A = amplitude of any one oscillation, 
and A, = amplitude of the »th oscillation after it. 

iif 



Then the 
and hence we have — 



' decrement " 



' V A,y 






Taking the above case, therefore, we get- 
^ o'4343 -' 



X = - 



o*4343 



Though this is diSerent from the other result, it is probably 
more accurate. 

The present test consists in determining the damping under 
three different conditions, and calculating the galvanometer 
resistance therefrom. 

Apparatus. — Suitable reflecting galvanometer (p. 185) ; box 
of known resistances. 

Observations. — (t) Place the controlling magnet in the posi- 
tion of maximum control, >>. as close to the needle as possible, 
and adjust the spot of light to zero on the scale by means of it 

(2) With the galvanometer terminals " free," i.e. not connected 
to anything externally, deflect the needle by means of the damp- 
mg coil (p. 349), and note the amplitudes of succeeding oscillations 
of the spot of light each side of zero. Call them positive when to 
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the right of zero, and negative when to the left, or via versd. 
From them calculate the log dec. X,, which will therefore give a 
measure of the damping due to the air friction and torsional 
resistance of the suspension. 

(3) Sicrt-eiraiit the terminals and repeat (a), calculating the 
li^ dec. A, from these results. This will give a measure of the 
damping due to the two last-named causes, and in addition that 
due to the induced currents in the galvanometer coils. 

(4) Connect the terminals through a suitable known resistance 
R and repeat (3), calculating the log dec. X, from the results. 

(5) Repeat (i)-(4) for three widely different values of R, 

(6) Repeat (i)-(s) with the controlling magnet halfway along, 
and also at the extreme end of its guide or supporting-rod. 

{7) Calculate the galvanometer resistance g from the 
relation — 



k,-X, 



? . R ohms 



and tabulate as follows :- 



Gih 




■Kd, 




i No. 




<• 


C 




T«miul>. 


R. 


i 


*,rr 




Short dtcuitnl. 


Copxected by R. 


*i 




Amplitud. to 


>.,. 


Amplitude id 


A,. 


Amplitiule to 


\,. 


'I 




"?!■• 


L*ft. 


'X- 


■^,: 


Ri,M. 


Lttt, 


1 


















■ 





Inferences. — Show how the relation given in (7) can 1 
obtained, and state any assumptions made in obtaining it. 



45. Measurement of the Internal Resistance 
of a Battery (Fall of Potential Method). 

Introduction. — When any current generator of total E.M.F. 
E, and internal resistance B ohms, such as a primary cell, is con- 
nected to a galvanometer, the coil of which has a very high 
resisUnce, g, compared with B, the current C which it will send, 
by Ohm's law, is C = E -^ (B -t-^), and this will be therefore very 
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small; consequently the internal polarization, and therefore the 
fall of potential in the cell itself, will practically be ml. The 
galvanometerdeflection will, however, form a measure of theE.M.F. 
E of the cell. Suppose, in addition, the cell is now made to send 
a current through a smalt resistance, R ohms, comparable with Its 
own B, and which is pkced as a shunt to its tenninals. It will 
send a large current and polarize rapidly, producing a large fall 
of potential in itself. The diminished galvanometer deflection 
will now farm a measure of the " terminal potential difference " 
V available for sending the current through R. 

Note. — A current generator is said to be on " open circuit " 
when it is sending either no current or a very small one. An 
electrometer could be used to measure E and V. If either a 
mirror or tangent galvanometer is used, then the deflection simply, 
or the tangent of it respectively, will give E and V. 

ApparatiM. ^High-resistance galvanometer, G (p. 367) ; cells 
to be tested, B ; resistance box, R ; reversing 
key, Ki (p. 329), and ordinary key, K,. 

Observation*. ^( I ) Connect up as in- 
dicated in Pig. 35, using a Leclanch^ cell, 
and adjust the pointer of G to zero. 

(2) With Ki open, take deflections each 
side of zero by tumii^ K,, and note the 
mean 1/,. 

(3) Close K,, and adjust R (probably 
from 10 Co 30 ohms), to give a sufficiently 

\ reduced deflection. Note the mean rf, of 

-^u ti_y the two sides as in (a), and the value of R. 

** {4) Open K„ and repeat (a) and (3) for 

' ■ ^^ about six decreasing values of R. 

(5) Repeat (a)-(4) with Daniell and bichromate cells, and 
tabulate as follows :- 






Mund 


a«lbn. 


R. 


Uillety 


Mean. B 




rf, otE. 








1 1 



Inferences. — Prove the formula given in the table. On what 
>es internal resistance of cells depend ? 
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46. Internal Resistance of a Battery 
(Half-deflection Method). 

Introduction. — The method is practically only available for 
testing the intemat resistance of batteries haWng a fairiy constant 
E.M.F. and considerable internal resistance, and it is merely a 
special application of Ohm's law. It is best to use a low- 
resistance galvanometer, which is very sensitive, and to shunt it 
so as to still further reduce the effective resistance between its 
terminals and also its sensitiveness. 

Apparatus. — Sensitive low-resistaiKe galvanometer, G; 
adjustable known resistance, R ; key, K ; and cells, B, to be tested. 
■An adjustable known low resistance, S, to 
shunt G with if necessarj'. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as 
in Fig. 36, and adjust the galvanometer 
needle to zero. 

(2) Adjust R so that on pressing K 
a convenient steady deflection, d^, is ob- 
tained up to the end of the scale. Note the values of R„ a",, 
and ^ (if used). 

(3) Increase R to such a value, R,, that the new deflection 

(4) Repeat (a) and (3) for different pairs of deflections extend- 
ing all down the scale. 

{5) Repeat (aH4) fo^ ^-""^ Other celts. 

(6) Calculate the internal resistance of each cell from the 
relation — 

B = R, - 3R1 — G when the galvanometer is unshunted, 
SG 




- aR, - - 



and tabulate your results as follows :- 



is shunted by shunt S 

















B. 


"=" 




R,. 


R,. 1 








1 
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Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (6), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. 



47. Internal Resistance of a Battery 
(Equal-deflection Shunt Method). 

Introduction. — The following, which is also known as 
Thomson's method of measuring the internal resistance of current 
generators, entails the use of a shunt either across the battery 
or galvanometer terminals, and is subject to the defects of current 
methods in general. 

Apparatus.^ Sensitive fairly low-resistance galvanometer, 
G; adjustable resistance, R, and shunt, S; spring tapping-keys, 
K, and K, ; cells, B, to be tested. 

Case \.— Shunt used on Battery. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as in Fig. 37, and adjust 
the galvanometer G to zero (about). 

(2) Adjust S and R to some convenient values, so that on 

^_^ ^ pressing K, and K, a suitable deflection, 

/q\ — «''''^$_J^ d, is obtained on G. Note the values of 
/\— / ^^ S and R. 

I j,,.^, |r (3) Open K„ and increase R to R„ 

I ^S '^4 5 ^° ^^ ^° again obtain the same deflection, 

II / / d, with only Ki closed, and note the value 

B {4) Repeat {2) and {3) for about ten 

Tig. 37. different deflections throughout, the scale 

differing by about equal amounts by altering the value of S. 

(5) Repeal (2)-(4) with two other different types of cells. 

(6) Calculate the internal resistance of the battery from the 
relation — 

B = S „- - „ ohms 
R + G 
and tabulate as shown. 

Case ll.^SAunt used an Galvanometer. 
Observations.^(i) Connect up, pladng S and Ki across G 
instead of across B, as in Fig. 37, and adjust the galvanometer 
to zero (about). 
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(3} Adjust R and S to suitable values, so that on pressing 
K, and K, a convenient deflection, d, is obtained on G, and note 
tbe values of S and R. 

(3) Open Kj, and increase R to R„ so as to obtain the same 
deflection, d, again with only K, closed, and note the value or R,. 

(4) Repeat (3) and (3) for about ten values of d, differing by 
about equal amounts throughout the scale by altering S. 

(5) Repeat (3)-(4) with two other different types of cells. 

(6) Calculate the internal resistance of the battery from the 
relation — 

„(R, ^R> 



= S>-' 



- R ohms 



and tabulate as follows :- 









ShuM. S. 




B. 






R. 


R,. 



















Inferences. — Prove the formulae given in (6), Cases I. and 1 1., 
and state any assumptions made in obtaining them. State the 
merits and demerits of the two cases. 



48. Measurement of the Internal Resistance 
of a Battery (Beetz's Method). 

Introduction. — The following method has the advantage of 
not merely being a " zero " one, but of enabling the battery to be 
tested to be placed in circuit for an instant, thereby reducing to a 
minimum the tendency for the cell to polarize and cause irregular 
results. 

Apparatus. — Sensitive low-resistance galvanometer, G ; bat- 
tery, B, to be tested; spring tapping-keys, K,, Kj; two adjustable 
known resistances, r„ r„ or, in lieu of these, a low-resi stance 
potentiometer, ABC ; cell, b, of fairly constant E.M.F., which is 
less than that of B. 
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Observations. — (i) Connect up as in Fig. 38, and adjust the 
galvanometer G to zero (about). 

(3) Adjust r, and i\ to some convenient values with, say, 
r, = about I*-,, depending on the ratio 
of the E.M.F.'b of b and B. Now 
close Ki, and the >iext imtant tap K, for 

, a moment. If G deflects, release both 
keys, and readjust r, and r, so that no 
deflection occurs on G, and note the 
values of r^, r,. 

(3) Repeat (j) for about eight 
different values of Ti, r,, 

(4) Repeat (a) and (3) for two other cells inserted singly in 
place of B. 

(5) Calculate the internal resistance of each cell from the 
relation— 




B = ^^-' 



_'."-_- :-J ohnis 



where r,r,' and r,rl represent the values of AB and BC respec- 
tively in any two sets of balances obtained in (3) above. 
Tabulate as follows : — 



CellteMHi. 




'j- B. 


Mem, U. 






1 





Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (5), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. 



49. Measurement of the Internal Resistance 
of a Battery (Mance's Method). 

Introduction.— The method consists in measuring a resistance 
containing an E.M.F. by means of the Wheatstone bridge. 
Though a somewhat troublesome one to manipulate, it is 
nevertheless used to some extent in determining the resistance of 
cells, etc. It has the disadvantage that the effective E.M.F. of the 
cell varies, due to the alteration of current given by it when the 
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key is pressed. In one sense it has the advantage of being a zero 
method. An inconvenience inherent in the method arises from 
the spot of light in a sensitive reflecting galvanometer travelling 
about the scale as the galvanometer key is pressed or the arras 
of the bridge adjusted, and which arises from a redistribution of 
current in the arms and galvanometer branch. This frequently 
necessitates continually moving the controlling magnet in order 
to keep the spot of light about the middle of the scale, its most 
sensitive postion. D'Umfreville has suggested replacing the 
galvanometer by the primary of two telescopic coils, and joining 
the galvanometer instead up in series with the secondary of the 
coils, thus causing it to indicate sudden changes, in current, but 
making it unafTected by the actual magnitude of the current in 
the primary. Thus the spot always returns of its own accord to 
zero, and for the best results the secondary should have a resist- 
ance equal to that of the galvanometer. The present method 
cannot be applied to E.M.F.'s which polarize rapidly, but only to 
those which are fairly constant, owing to the impossibility of 
balancing quickly enough. 

Apparatus. — Sensitive reflecting galvanometer, G ; and either 

a P.O. Wheatstone bridge box or three adjustable resistance 

boxes, r„ Tj, rj ; and a spring tapping-key, K. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as in Fig. 39, the right-hand 

diagram being the P.O. box arrangement, and the left-hand that 

of a symbolical Wheat- „ . 

stone bridge, with the 'at'^TV^ j£J *.^? 

three resistance boxes r„ • - 

r^ and r, forming three of 

the arms. Both diagrams 

are lettered similarly. Ad- 
just the galvanometer to 

zero (about). ^'°- 39- 

(i) Make r, small and r, large, and dose K„ adjusting the 

controlling magnet by placing it closer to the galvanometer needle, 

or turning it so as to bring the spot of light back to zero (about). 
(3) Adjust r, so that on making and breaking with K (K, still 

being closed) no deflection of the spot of light is observed. Note 

the values of »■„ r^ and »-,. 

Note, — The control may have to be adjusted each time r, is 
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altered, so as to keep G at about zero, its most sensitive position. 
If on making and breaking at K, first a kick on one side of zero 
and then a creeping off to the other is observed, the former 
denotes " want of balance," the latter polarization of the E.M.F., 
due no doubt to the reduction of the resistance external to the 
E.M.F. on closing K. If the internal resistance is low, it will be 
best to " bank " it up by inserting a known resistance of 3 or 4 
ohms in series with it, and then subtracting this from the final 
result. This will also have the good effect of tending to stop 
OT reduce polarization. 

(4) Repeat (3) and (3) with a different value for r,, r„ if 
possible. 

(5) Repeat (z)-(4) with three or four different cells, and 
calculate the internal resistance from the relation — 

b = - . r, ohms 

and tabulate as follows : — 



GalniH 


imcttruMd, ;b 


»!«<>».= 


,ibu^ 


N.m= of 




BddEd 
Cif«iy). 


I,^ 


«ll. 


•;. 


-,. 













Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (5), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. 



50. Measurement of the Internal Resistance 
of a Thermo-electric Generator. 

Introduction. — The electric generator to be tested is that 
designed by Mr. H. B. Cox for producing a difference of electric 
potential from difference of temperature maintained between 
certain parts of the generator. For fixed external conditions it 
furnishes a constant supply of electrical energy, and it has the 
advantage of having no moving parts. The maximum output 
of the generator under test is about 3J amps, at 4'8 volts 
approximately. 
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Apparatus. — The generator, G (p. 341) ; ammeter, a ; higli- 
resistance voltmeter, v ; carbon rheostat, R. (p. 307) ; switch, S ; 
key, K ; voltmeter resistance, r. 

Observations.— (i) Very slowly turn on the water until a 
gentle stream flows out at the waste pipe. 

{3) Light the gas, and strictly adhere to the printed directions 
for starting, etc. 

(3) Next couple up the above-mentioned apparatus as shown 
in Fig. 40, adjust the pointers of v and 
a to zero, and r to such a value that v 
will read about five volts for a full- 
scale deflection approximately. 

(4) Allow the gas to bum for about 
I a minutes before starting the test, and 
increase R by unscrewing the carbon 
plates until they are quite loose. 

(5) Close K, and note the reading 
El of the voltmeter, which is therefore ' 
the E.M.F. of G on "open circuit." 

(6) Next close S in addition to K, 
and adjust R so that a reads about 
o'3 amp. 
simultaneously ; then open S. 

(7) Repeat (5) and (1$) for about ten equal increments of 
current up to the maximum, rising by about 0*3 at a time. 

Tabulate as follows : — 




Fig. 40. 
Note its exact value A, and that of the voltmeter- V„ 





K.. 


£.M.r.of(ciKruor, 


Vj. 


P.D.«imermt«. 

v='-+-i;v, 


Cun«l,A 


Inttfrnlrauunc, 















Inferences. — Explain how the formula for the internal resist- 
ance is arrived at. 
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51. Internal Resistance of a Battery 
(Condenser Method). 

introduction. — This method will be found convenient when 
the battery under test is liable to polarize rapidly. It has not, 
however, the advantages of a nttil method. There are two or three 
important points to note with regard to it. For accurate work 
the damping of the galvanometer should be small, and as it must 
be of the ballistic type, the discharge should be completed before 
the needle begins to move. In other words, the duration of the 
current must be very small compared with the period of vibration 
of the needle. Owing, however, to residual absorption, there is 
some uncertainty as to the time taken to discharge the condenser, 
and hence also as to whether this time is comparable with the 
period of the needle or not. Again, the polarization due to the 
flow of current into the condenser in charging may be sensible if 
the latter has a large capacity. It is therefore important to 
employ a condenser of as small a capacity as can be used to 
give a satisfactory deflection with the most delicate galvanometer 
available. 

Apparatus. — Battery, B, to be tested ; condenser, C (p. 354) j 
charge and discharge key, K (p. 328) ; box of known resistance 
coils, S; ballistic mirror galvanometer, G (p. 285). 

Observations.— (i) Connect up as shown in Fig. 4r, and 
adjust the galvanometer needle to zero. Completely discharge 
the condenser by short-circuiting it. 

(2) Cut out S by taking out the 
infinity plug and thus breaking cir- 
cuit; then, with the battery thus 
unshunted, note the first throw, d^, 
of the spot of light on chafing or 

""j^^ J discharging C, and completely dis- 

Fig. 4r^^ '^^^^ ^■ 

(3) Insert the infinity plug and 

also a convenient resistance S ohms in the box. Note the throw 
dt on charging or discharging, and release K immediately. Com- 
pletely discharge C. 
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(4) Repeat (3) and (3) for about six difTeient values of S for 
each of the three cells tested, and calculate the internal resistance, 
B, of the cells from the formula — 

B = S— * ohms 

{5) Repeat (a)-(4) with a larger capacity, and tabulate as 
follows : — 



"" "^ '^'^ '^"'. ■'- 1 "i^"' ''»■ s*""'- «■ 



Note. — The apparatus is connected up in such a way that the 
condenser and shunt are simultaneously disconnected from the 
battery, for with cells that polarize rapidly it is very important to 
shunt the battery imly at the mgmetit of charging the condenser. 
The best result will be obtained when S is not less than B or 
greater than aB. 

Inlerences. — Prove the formula given in (4), and state what 
assumptions are made in deducing it. 



52. Internal Resistance of a Battery 
(Electrometer Method). 

Introduction. — This method is one of the best for determining 
the internal resistance of a current generator. Like the condenser 
method, the fall of potential in the battery is made to occur for a 
very short time, and thus errors due to polarization are reduced 
practically as low as they can be. In what follows it will be 
assumed that the operator is familiar with the constniction and 
[mnciple of the electrometer, almost any sensitive type of which 
will be suitable to use for the purpose (!■(./« pp. 289-306). 

The adjustments in general for any type will be obvious from 
a reference to those on p. 300 for the Thomson quadrant electro- 
meter. 

Apparatus. — Quadrant electrometer with its reversing key, 
K (p. 39S), or, in lieu of this type, that described on p. 338 ; cells, 
B, to be tested ; known resistance, R ; electrophorus or Leyden jar 
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and Wimshurst machine for charging the needle of the electro- 
meter. 

Observations-— (i) Connect up either as in Fig. 43 or Fig. 
50 (p. 100). In the latter case P can be dispensed with, and the 
ft cell connected direct to ter- 

minals c and d, with the 
resistance R across a and b. 
{a) With R = 00 , and 
the electrometer needle 
charged with a definite imi^'- 
caiif./ potential, press Ki.and 
note the steady deflection 
1/,. Then release Ki and 
press Ks, noting the steady 
deflection d, on the opposite side of zero. These should be 
equal ; if not, take the mean, calling it </,. 

N.B. — The potential of the needle must be kept constant. 

(3) Insert a suitable resistance in R, and repeat (2), noting the 
value of R and the mean deflection d^ on the electrometer. 

(4) Repeat (2) and {3) for about eight diflerent values of R. 

(5) Repeat (a)-{4) for two other batteries. 

(6) Calculate the intemal resistance of each cell from the 
relation — 




Pic. 42. 



and tabulate as follows : — 









B. 


MJ..B 


Cll«««l. 


JfT 


"-r 


"""■"■ 

















Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (6), and state any 
assumptions made ii 
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53. Polarization of Cells 
(Experimental lnvestig;ation). 

Introduction. — When a current generator, in the form of 
a primary cell or battery, is allowed to send a current, a pheno- 
mena known as "polarisation " sets in ; and if the resistance of the 
drcuit through which the current flows remains constant, the 
current itself gradually falls in value, which fall is more rapid as 
the circuit resistance diminishes, or, in other words, as the current 
taken out of the cell increases. The effect is due to the decom- 
position (necessarily entailed) of the materials of the cell and the 
presence of free gases at the surface of the plates, thus setting up 
an influence of the nature of a recoil, or back E.M.F. as it is 
commonly termed. Some cells are particularly subject to this 
effect of polarization, and the object of this present investigation 
is to see the relative magnitudes of this effect in diflTerent types 
of cells. 

Apparatus. — Low-resistance aperiodic galvanometer, G, or 
a tangent galvanometer will serve the purpose nearly as well ; cells 
to be experimented upon ; key, K. 

Observations. — (i) Connect the above apparatus in simple 
series, using one of the cells, say the Daniell first, and adjust the 
galvanometer to zero. 

(z) At a noted instant of time close K, and at once take the 
reading on G, which must be noted together with the droe. 

(3) Repeat (2) with K still closed, jioting the deflection as it 
falls, at intervals of about one or two minutes, for about half an 
hour. 

(4) Repeat (2) and (3) with a Leclanchtf and bichromate cell 
instead of the Daniell, and tabulate your results in a convenient 
form. 

N.B. — The cells should all be good ones, and newly set up, in 
order to obtain a fair comparison. The intervals of time should 
be selected according to the conditions of the test and the cells in 
use, frequent readings being taken where the current varies rapidly, 
and so on. If a tangent galvanometer is used, the tangents of the 
deflections must be used. 
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{5) Plot curves for each cell on the same sheet of curve paper, 
having values of deflections as ordinates and time in minutes as 
abscissae. 

Inferences. — State clearly all the inferences which can be 
deduced from the results of your test. 



54. Comparison of Electromotive Forces 
(Equal -resistance Method). 

Introduction.— By means of this simple substitution method 
as it is sometimes called, E.M.F.'s maybe compared by observing 
tlie relative currents they will send through a circuit of fixed resist- 
ance, which is very large compared iwith their own internal resist- 
ance. If the galvanometer used to indicate the currents is too 
sensitive, it may be shunted by any convenient resistance, provid- 
ing the rest of the circuit has a high resistance compared with that 
of the cells. It is, however, preferable to make the resistance of 
the rest of the circuit high instead of using a shunt. 

Apparatus. — Galvanometer, G ; cells to be compared, E, and 
Ei ; either a two- or three-way key, K ; 
resistance box, R ; resistance, S, to be 
used as a shunt to G if required. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as 
indicated in Fig. 43, and adjust the 
galvanometer needle to zero. 

(3) K being open, adjust R to a 
' suitable high value ; the higher it is the 
more accurate will be the result. 

(3) Switch on to the celt of highest 
E.M.F. Ei, and adjust R, and if neces- 
sary S, so as to obtain about a quarter- 
scale deflection, d^, on G. Note this, and, for reference only, the 
values of R and S (if any). 

(4) With R and S as before, switch on to the next cell of 
E.M.F. Et, and note the deflection </,. 

(s) Repeat (t)-{^) for a half, three-quarter, and fiiU-scale deflec- 
tion approximately. 
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(6) Compare the Daniel), Leclanch^, and bichromate or other 
cells in this way, obtaining the results of (2)-(s), with each of 
the three possible combinations of the three cells taken, say 
two at a time. 

(7) Compare the RM.F.'s, and calculate one of them by 
assuming the other as a standard known E.M.F., from the 
relation — 

E, : E, = ./',: 4 

Note, — If a tangent galvanometer is used, tan rfi" and tan rf," 
must be used in the above relation instead of i/, and 4^ re- 
spectively, etc., and these latter should have equal values on either 
side of 45° for maximum accuracy. 

Tabulate as follows : — 

GaJvuwiutct uicd, 1 niistaacf = ohint ; knmn K.M.F., uy Ei, = volu. 



E.M.F.'.. 1 UtflKtmu. 


Fw 


e1 = ^ 


wr 


=1- 


E,. 1 rfi- rfj. 






1 







Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (7), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. Is the method open to any 
particular objections ? 



55. Comparison of Electromotive Forces 
(Equal-deflection Method). 

Introduction. — By means of the following simple substitution 
method, E.M.F.'s may be compared by the resistances through 
which they will send equal currents, and' such resistances must be 
very lai^e compared with the galvanometer and battery resist- 
ances together. If the galvanometer is too sensitive, it may be 
shunted, as this will still further tend to diminish the effective 
resistance between its terminals. 

Apparatus.— Identically the same as in the last experiment 
Observations.— (i) Connect up as in Fig. 44, and adjust the 
galvanometer to zero. 
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(3) K being open, adjust R to a suitable high value ; the higher 
is the more accurate will be the result. 
(3) Switch on to the cell of highest RM.F- E„ and adjust R, 
and if necessary S, so as to obtain about 
^G J^ -»^ a quarter-scale deflection </ on G. Note 
the value of R, and of 4 and S (if any), 
for reference only. 

(4) With S unaltered, switch on to 
the next cell of E.M.F. E„ and alter R 

as to reproduce the deflection d 
Note the value of resistance R* 
3 this. 

(5) Repeat (a)-(4) for a half, 
three-quarter, and full-scale deflection 

Fig. 44. approximately. 

(6) Compare the Daniell, Leclanch^, and bichromate or 
other cells in this way, obtaining the results of (aHs). ^* 
each of the three possible combinations of the three cells taken, 
say two at a time. 

(7) Compare the E.M.F.'s, and calculate one of them by 
assuming the other known from the relation — 

E| ' Eg ^ R^ I Rj 
and tabulate as follows : — 

iDu : knovB E.M.F., aj E|. = volu. 




"T-m'^^'^.''"' 




only.rf. 


l-li 


UnlcDon 


El. 


E,. 


R,. . 1 R,. 


Eivolu. 






1 









Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (7), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. Is the method open to any 
particular abjections ? If so, state them. 

56. Comparison of Electromotive Forces 
(Wiedemann's Method). 

Introduction. — This is sometimes called the "sum and 
difference" method, and consists in determining the relative 
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strengths of currents sent through a fixed resistance, first, when 
the E.M.F.'s are in series assisting each other; and secondly, in 
series opposing one another. 

Apparatus. — Sensitive fairly low-resistance galvanometer, G; 
high adjustable resistance, R ; reversing key, K (p. 339) ; the two 
E.M.F.'s, El and E„ to be compared. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as in Fig. 45, and adjust 
the galvanometer to zero. 

(3) With R at its highest, turn K so as to join the smaller 
E.M.F. E, in series with and assisting E| ; 
then reduce R to such a value as will give 
a full-scale deflection a', on G. Note this 
deflection d^ and the value of R (for 
reference only). 

{3) With R as before, turn K through 
90°, so as to place the smaller E.M.F. E| 
in series with but opposing E„ and note 
the deflection d^ 

(4) Repeat (a) and (3) for three widely ' 
different and small deflections d, by 
suitably increasing R, but </, must not be 
reduced to such an extent that </, is too small to read accurately. 

(5) Repeat (>)-(4) with the Daniel), Leclanch^, and bichromate 
or other cells, taken two at a time for the three possible com- 
binations of the three cells. 

(6) Compare the E.M.F.'s, and calculate one of them by 
assuming the other known from the relation — 

E , _ 4+_rf. 
E,~rf,-fli 
Note. — If a " tangent" or " sine" galvanometer is used, the 
tangent or sines of the deflections respectively must be used 
instead of simply ^, and d^ 
Tabulate as follows :^ 




Fig. 45- 





;™u«.= 


*™ik»-. 


E.U.P., uy E 


= volu. 


™M.F.v' 


DeAtctioiu. 


only.R. 


e:=^! 


Uoknowa 


Ei. 


E|. 


--S" 


Opp«ing. 


K,™1,^ 
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Inferences. ^Prove the relation given in (6), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. State the advantages and 
disadvantages of the method. 



57. Comparison of Electromotive Forces 
(Wheatstone's Method). 

Introduction. — This method consists in detemiining the re- 
sistances through which the cells will give the same pair of 
deflections. It is a simple and convenient one. 

Apparatus. — Sensitive galvanometer, G ; two-way key, K ; 
an adjustable high resistance, R ; the two E.M.F.'s, E, and E^ to 
be compared. 

Observations. — (r) Connect up as in Fig. 46, and adjust 
the galvanometer to zero (about). 

(3) Adjust the resistance to such a value R. that a full-scale 
deflection i/„ is obtained on closing Ki, 
Note the values of R, and d^. 

(3) Increase this resistance, say to double 
the amount, namely, R, and note the 

I diminished deflection i/and the value of R. 

(4) Now close K2, adjusting the resist- 
j ance to a value r„ so as to reproduce the 

original deflection rf„. 

(5) Increase this resistance to an amount 
r, so as to again reproduce the other 
deflection d. 

(6) Repeat (2)-(5) for three widely different pairs of deflections 
by suitably adjusting the resistance. 

{7) Repeat (j)-{6) for the Daniell, Leclanch^, and bichromate 
or other cells, obtaining results with each of the three possible 
combinations of the three cells taken two at a time. 

(8) Compare the E.M.F.'s.and calculateoneof them,assuming 
the other known from the relation — 

E, ^ R - R. 
E, r- r„ 
and tabulate as follows :— 
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Nunc* of cdk 1 n.fi,«<~. 




R™-«- I_e,^k-r, 


Unlin»D 
E.M.F.. 


.,. -. 1^ 


•/. 


R. 


Rfl. 


r. 


»*. 1 




1 










1 





Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (8), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. What advantages or dis- 
advantages does the method possess ? 



58. Comparison of Electromotive Forces 
(Lums4en's Method). 



Introduction.— The method is variously known as Lumsden's, 
or Lacoine's, or Bosscha's, but the first name is applied here, as 
it is generally knoum by that in this country. 

The method is a simple, convenient, and accurate one, and 
has the great advantage of being a " zero " method, i.e. one in 
which no deflection has to be noted. It is not, however, a " null " 
method in the sense of the word in which the author prefers to 
use the term, in that the cells are sending a current continuously 
even at the moment of balance, and hence there is the possibility 
of errors due to polarization unless the circuit resistance is high. 
The galvanometer and other resistances should be high, so as to 
make the internal resistance of the cells 
negligible compared with them, and the 
polarization effect practically nil. 

Apparatus. — Sensitive high -resist- 
ance galvanometer, G ; cells of E.M.F.'s, 
E| and E,, to be compared ; two spring 
tapping-keys, K,, K,, and two high-resist- 
ance boxes, r and R ; a single P.O. box 
can be made to do instead, if necessary. 

Observations.— (t) Connect upas f"^- 47- 

indicated in Fig. 47, the two cells being in series with the two 
resistances '■ and R, and Ae/ping one another. 

(a) Adjust R to some suitable high value, and vary r so that 
on pressing K, first, and then Kj, no deflection occurs on G. 



-^E, 
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(3) Rqjeat (a) for about six or eight difieient values of r and 
R, and compare the E.M.F.'s, calculating one by assiuning the 
other known from the relation — 

E. : E, = R : »- 

(4) Repeat (a) and (3) for each pair or combination formed 
from the Daniell, Leclanch^, and bichromate or other cells, and 
see whether the product of any two of the mean ratios equals the 
third ratio. Tabulate your results as follows : — 











k»™E.M.F..«rE,,= «!». 








N™.of«lL 


of E.M.F.'s. 




E, K 


U(ilcnaimE.M.F. 


E,. 


E,. 


R. 


r. 















Inferences. — Prove the relation given i 
assumptions made in deducing it. 



(3), and state any 



59. Comparison of Electromotive Forces 
(Clark-Poggendorff Method). 

Introduction, — The principle of this method was originally 
due to Ft^gendorff, who balanced the E.M.F.'s directly against 
one another by altering resistances. The present modification is 
due to Latimer Clark, who introduced a separate " working" 
battery against known tractions, of which the E.M.F.'s to be 
compared are balanced. This arrangement has been used by 
Ix)rd Rayleigh for comparing the E.M.F.'s of standard cells. The 
method is a valuable one, and possesses the great advantage over 
almost all others in being, not only a " zero" but also a " nuB" 
method, j>. while the E.M.F.'s are being compared neither can 
possibly polarize, as no current passes through thepi. This is indi- 
cated by a sensitive reflecting galvanometer, G, in series with 
them; hence the terminal P.D. of the cell will be its E.M.F. If 
two resistance boxes, AB and BC, are joined in series, and a 
constant P.D., E (greater than either of the E.M.F.'s E, and 
E, to be compared), maintained at the extremities A and C of 
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indicated in Fig. 



(he combination by an independent battery, then ABC is merely 
a high- resistance potentiometer wire, and there will be a unifonn 
fall of potential from A to C. Hence it must be possible to find 
a point B between A and C such that the P.D. between A and 
B = E, or E,. Then, on pressing one side or other of the two- 
way key K, there will be no deflection on G, and if the total 
resistance r, + r, is kept constant, Ti will be proportional to E,. 
The method is quite independent of the internal resistance of ' 
the cells, and its sensitiveness is far greater than could be 
obtained with any electrometer or other method. 

Apparatus. — High-resistance sensitive galvanometer, G ; two- 
way spring tapping-key, K ; working battery of two or more cells, 
E; adjustable high resistances, r, and r, ; E.M.F.'s, E, and E„ 
to be compared. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up i 
joining all Hie poles (positive), say 
to A, and adjust the spot of light to 
about zero. 

(a) Always maintain ^i -f r, a 
constant and = 10,000 ohms, sayj 
then suitably adjust each so that on 
switching K to E, no deflection 
occurs. Note the values of r, and r,. 
the new value of r^ r,'. 

N.B, — To see whether the working E.M.F. has altered, repeat 
with the first cell again. If it has a new value of ri will be 
obtained, but the mean of this and the first value must be used. 

(3) Repeat (3) for some six different values of r, + ft, and 
compare the E.M.F.'s from the relation — 

E, : E, = r, : r,' 

(4) Repeat (2) and (3), using the Daniell, Leclanch^, and 
bichromate or other cells in pairs for E, and E^ and tabulate as 
follows : — 




Fio. 48. 
Repeat this for E„ catling 





«!«««= ohn.,:kB 


w. E.M.F. 


«yE,.= volu. 


N>iHafalb«rE.M.ir/» 




l-%- 


Unknown E.M.F., 

EjVBlu. 


E.. 


E.. 


'-,. 


V I'-.+'j 
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Note. — If AB and BC are two similar but separate resistance 
boxes, care should be taken not to mix the plugs, but to place 
them in the lids of their respective boxes. 

Inferences. — Prove the relation given in {3), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. 



60. Comparison of Electromotive Forces 
(Condenser or Ballistic Method). 



Introduction. — The ordinary galvanometric methods of com- 
paring E.M.F.'s cannot be employed to obtain accurate results 
when the cells to be compared polarine at ail rapidly. In such 
cases some ntili method, such as Clark's, is preferable. The 
following one (sometimes known as I-aw's method) can be con- 
veniently employed when a condenser and ballistic galvanometer 
are available. The condenser should have as small a capacity as 
possible, but one that will give a satisfactory deSeciion with the 
most sensitive arrangement of the galvanometer available. This 
arises from the fact that if the capacity was larger, the larger 
current necessary to fully charge the condenser might result in an 
appreciable polarization. If one E.M.F., say E,, is much larger 
than the other, it may be necessary to shunt the galvanometer G 
with a shunt S when this larger E.M,F. 
is being used {vide p. 113), so as to keep 
the respective throws much about the 
same in magnitude. 

Apparatus. — Ballistic galvanometer, 
] G (p. 285); condenser, C; Pohl's com- 
mutator, P (p. 350) ; batteries of E.M.F.'s, 
Ft and E,, to be compared ; key, K. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as 
indicated in Fig. 49, and adjust spot of 
light to zero. 

(i) With K open, free the condenser 
from any residual charge by short circuiting its terminals ; then 
turn P over to the weakest E.M.F., Ei, for a few seconds. 

(3) Turn P so as to open the battery circuit, and quickly press K, 




Fio. 49- 
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the spot of light being absolutely at rest. Note the first throw 
d, of the spot. 

(4) Repeat (i) and (3) two or three times, and take the mean. 

(5) With K open, free C from any residual charge, and turn 
P over to the other E M.F., E„ and repeat (3) and (4), noting the 
mean first throw d^ 

(6) Repeat (a)-(5) for about six different throws by altering C 
if possible, and compare the E.M.F.'s, calculating one of them 
by assuming the other known from the relation Ei : £j = </, : d^ 
for no shunt, or Ei : Ea = — t — rf, : rf, when a shunt is used as 

above. 

{7) Repeat (»)-(6), using Daniell's, Leclanch^, and bichromate 
or other cells in pairs, giving three possible combinations, and 
tabulate as follows {Caution. — Never charge C with K depressed] : — 















NuKS of a\\t at E.M.F.'c j Mao fiisl ihrowt. 


Sbuol, if 
ui=d, s. 


E, 

E, 


°-T-r-'- 


E,. 


E,. 


rf,. 1 rf,. 






1 









Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (6), and state what 
assumptions are made in obtaining it. State why the weakest 
E.M.F. should be used first. 



61. Comparison of Electromotive Forces 
(Electrometer Method). 

Introduction. — This method necessitates the use of some 
form of electrometer, and with it the expenditure of much more 
time and care than in any of the preceding methods. Though a 
deflection method, it possesses the great advantage that no current 
is taken from the cells during the test, and consequently there can 
be no polarization whatever. In this particular instance, though 
almost any sensitive form of electrometer will do, we will assume 
the use of the Kelvin quadrant form (for a description of which 
see p. 290), and that it is charged ready for use in the manner 
described on p. 300. 
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Apparatus. — Kelvin quadrant electrometer, E, with its revers- 
ing key, K; high-insulation Pohl's commutator, P (p. 330) ; E.M.F.'s, 
E] and E„ to be compared ; either an electrophonis or Leyden jar 
and Wimshurst machine for charging the needle « of E. 

Observatloiu, — (i) Connect up as in Fig. 50, where gq are 
the terminals of the two pairs of quadrants ; « that of the needle ; 
he induction-plate 
electrode ; ^, a ter- 
minal on the case of E, 
and therefore to earth ; 
r the " replenisher." 

(i) With the lever If 
of K at O, obtain the 
final exact adjustment 
of Che hair midway be- 
tween the two dots by turning the replenisher r. 
(3) Now quickly press <r to r, P being over 
to E|, and note the steady deflection rf, on the 
electrometer. Now lift e lo 1, and note the 
deflection on the opposite side of zero. These should be equal ; 
if not, take the mean and call it </„ and leave e at the O position. 
N.B. — The hair must be maintained midway between the dots. 

(4) Repeat (a) and (3) for P over to E„ obtaining a mean 
deflection d^. 

(5) Repeat (2)-(4) about four times with each pair of cells 
compared. 

(6) Repeat (a)-(5) with the Daniell, bichromate, and Le- 
clanch^ or other cells taken in pairs, giving the three possible 
combinations, with three cells taken two at a time. 

(7) Compare the E.M.F.'s, and calculate one of them, 
assuming the other known, from the relation — 

E, : E, = </, : rf. 
and tabulate as follows ; — 




EkclromtUf U5«J. : known E.M.F., «y E,. = voIb. 


tfomoofclliof E.H.F.-1. 


Dencclioni. DcflMtioDi. 


F-i rf| 

e;'-7 


Unknown 


E,. 


£1. 


RiEhu'Uft 


".r-iT' 




m™. 






1 


1 
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Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (7), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. 



62. Comparison of the E.M.F.*s of 
Standard Cells. 

Qeheral Remarks. — In the case of very accurate standardizing 
work, it is desirable to employ more than one standard cell on the 
work, in order to obtain a complete check on the results obtained 
with a particular cell. In such cases two or more such cells are 
usually to hand, and it is advisable to compare their E.M.F.'s 
with one another in a separate test On reviewing the previous 
methods already given for the comparison of E.M.F.'s, a little 
consideration will at once show that practically only those of 
" Claric-Poggendorff," " Beetz," the ballistic, and the electrometer 
methods are at all suitable for the comparison of the E.M.F.'s of 
standard cells when an accurate result is required. This will be 
evident when we remember that, in general, all standard cells are 
liable to very rapid polarization when anything but an extremely 
minute current is taken out of them ; and nothing greater than this 
should ever be taken if tt is desired to keep the cells as acturate 
known standards of E.M.F. In the next place, such cells have 
usually a very high internal resistance, and if this is not eliminated, 
it must be accurately known and allowed for, which again intro- 
duces difficulties. The question of internal resistance can only be 
eliminated when the cell is on either of>en circuit or an extremely 
high external resistance, when such internal resistance becomes 
entirely negligible compared with that of the rest of the circuit. 
Thus the Clark-Poggendorff and Beetz methods are by far the best 
for this purpose, for not only are they " null" methods in the 
sense that on " balance " absolutely no current flows through the 
cell, but they are also " tero" methods, i.e. ones in which no dele- 
tion on the galvanometer is the condition to be obtained, which 
allows any kind of galvanometer to be used as long as it is sensi- 
tive enough. The electrometer and ballistic methods entail the 
measurement of deflections, and are therefore not so convenient; 
and the last-named is open to a further objection, namely, that 
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unless the capacity of the condenser used is small, such a quantity 
of electricity may be required to charge the condenser as will 
suffice to appreciably polarize the cell. The electrometer method 
is better in this respect, as the cell is on open circuit. 



63. Measurement of the E.M.F. of 
Standard Cells (Null-zero Method). 

Introduction. — The method, which is a slight modification of 
the Clark-Poggendorff one for comparing E.M.F.'s, is a con- 
venient and, with suflicient care, an accurate method of measuring 
the E.M.F.'s of standard cells such as Clark's. In general, this 
type of cell has a high internal resistance, and in addition polarizes 
very rapidly when allowed to send anything but an inftnitesimally 
small current, and it should never be allowed to send more than 
this. Hence the present method has the all-important advantages 
that, being a "null" one, the cell is not required to send any 
current at all, thereby enabling its E.M.F, to be very accurately 
measured, whilst entirely eliminating polarization and the effect of 
high internal resistance. The method consists in measuring the 
P.D. at the terminals of a known standard low resistance, through 
which is passed a known measured steady current. 

Apparatus. — Two high- resistance boxes, R|Ra and r,r„ or, in 
lieu of these, a fairly high- resistance potentiometer arrangement, or 
a Thorn son- Varley slide resistance (p. 311) ; potentiometer " work- 
ing battery," V, consisting of one secondary cell ; sensitive high- 
resistance galvanometer, G ; two-way spring tapping-key, K ; 
Clark's standard cell, C, to be tested; known standard low resist- 
ance, R, capable of carr^'ing i amp. without sensible heating 
(p. 311); mainsecondarybattery, B(p, 338) ; adjustable resistance, 
r (p. 307) ; switch, S ; Kelvin standard centi-ampere balance, A, 
or other standard current measurer (p. 274) ; mercury switch, m ; 
complete " ^Vheatstone bridge set," WB, for measuring R accurately. 

N.B. — Considerable care should be taken that all contacts are 
e&an and good, and that the plugs in each of the resistance boxes 
belong to their respective boxes, and are clean. Also that the 
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connections of WB and m to R are of very low or negligible 
resistance compared with that of R. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as in Fig. 51, and adjust 
both G and A to zero, the former roughly, and the latter accurately, 
seeing that its constant is so 
arranged as to make it read i amp. 
for a full-scale deflection. 

(j) Make PQ = QT = 5000 
ohms, say, and R = i ohm, and 
the rheostat r a maximum, 

(3) With K and S open, close 
m, and accurately measure the 
value of R, calling it R,; then 
open m, leaving the WB arms 
unaltered. 

(4) With K and m open, close S, and adjust the current to 
I amp. by means of r, and great care must be taken to keep it 
constant. 

(s) In manipulating K, tap gentiy, and only for an instant at 
first ; then adjust PQ and QT, so that on closing Ki, G does not 
deflect, PT still being maintained at 10,000 ohms. Note the 
value r, of QT. 

(6) Adjust PQ and QT, so that on closing Kz, G does not 
deflect, with PT still equalling ro,ooo ohms, and note the value 
r, of QT. 

(7) Repeat (4)-(6) for currents A = f , \, and \ amp, re- 
spectively. 

(8) Calculate for each the E.M.F. of the standard cell C from 

the relation E^ = -' . AR volts, and tabulate as follows : — 



Fig. 51. 



rd«U, i No. ;CPQ + QT) = 



— •- 


^^.. 


RodiDgolA. 


'■• 


'1. 


E =^AR 


Room. 


Cdl,C 


COM.R. 


Wun. 


D.fl«ii«i. It™. 


mp. 












! 









Inferences.— Prove the relation given in (S), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. 
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Notes. — The following is the correction for variation of E.M.F. 
with temperature for any temperature f C. : — 

For Board of Trade or ordinary Clark's cells, EM.F, = 
r'4.34{r — o"ooo78(/° — 15°)}, legal volts. 

For Carhart-Clark cells, E.M.F. = r434( i -o-ooo38(/'- 15°)), 
legal volts. 

Corrections. — If R is subject to heating, its resistance when 
warm must be obtained and used in finding E^. To do this, let 
the current used. A, flow for a sufficient time to allow R to gain 
a constant temperature, /»; then suddenly 
open K and S, and close m qmckly, 
balancing the WB. Note the resistance 
S fc ""^..^^ R/i so obtained, and the number of 

J ^ seconds /, after the " break" when this 

- balance was accomplished. Repeat this 
' ' for a longer and shorter time if possible. 

Then, if R/,, R/j, ... are the resistances 
of R at the times t^ /,,.,. sees, after the break, the resistance 
"it/arm" at the instant of the break is found as indicated in 
Fig. 53, and is equal to the ordinate NQ. 



64. Effect of Size and Distance between 
the Plates of a Cell on its E.M.P. 
and Internal Resistance. 

Introduction. — Relative measurements of different E.M.F.'s 
may be made by employing a galvanometer of high resistance 
compared with that of the source of E.M.F., and one in which 
the scale deflections are proportional to the current-strengths, as, 
for instance, in a tangent, D'Arsonval, or mirror galvanometer 
respectively. Internal resistance may be conveniently measured 
by what may be termed the " fall of potential " method (rvat 
p. 77), using such a galvanometer as the above. 

Apparatus. — Reversing switch, K, ; high-resistance galvano- 
meter, G ; variable kiiown resistance, R ; key, Kj ; cell, B, to be 
tested, consisting of a Daniell's cell, so arranged that the plates 
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can be raised or lowered in the liquid, and also placed at various 
distiinces apart {vide p. 339), 

Observations. — (i) Adjust the galvanometer needle to zero, 
and place the plates as near together and as deep in their liquids 
as possible. With Kj unclosed and manipu- 
lating Ki, obtain deflections on both sides of 
zero. Denot^ the mean of these two by </,. 

(a) Repeat (r) with two-thirds and one- 
third of the plates immersed and the tips 
just in respectively, 

(3) Separate the plates to one-third of 
the total length of cell, and repeat (1) and {2) 
for this new position. 

(4) Repeat (3) with the plates two-thirds 
and the maximum distance apart. 

(5) Adjust R to such a value that 1 
pressing K, an appreciably smaller deflection 
is obtained on G than hitherto. Now note 
the mean deflection d^ on pressing K, for each of the positions of 
the plates mentioned in (r)-(4). 

(6) Calculate the internal resistance of the cell for each position 
from the formula — 

N.B. — If a tangent galvanometer is being used for G, and the 
deflections are in degrees, the tangents of these must be taketL 
Tabulate as follows : — 




■ R ohms 



pliin. (mean), di- 



Inferences. — Write out carefully all the inferences which can 
be drawn from the above experimental results, and point out their 
bearing on the construction of cells intended for large currents. 
Prove the formula given in (6), and state what assumptions are 
made in deducing it. 
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65. Determination of tiie Relation between 
E.M.F. and Temperature of a Thermo- 
electric Element. 

Introduction. — Whenever contact is established between 
two dissimilar metals, an electric P.D. is set up berween their 
"free" extremities. Thus, if a rod of some metal, such as 
bismuth, for instance, has two copper wires soldered to its ends, 
which are at different temperatures, a P.D. is set up between the 
free ends of the copper wires, which will produce a current when- 
ever they come in contact. Such an arrangement as this is com- 
monly called a " thtrmo-eottpk" and a series of such, in which the 
two sets of alternate junctions are at different temperatures, con- 
stitutes a " ihamo-pile." The magnitude of this effect depoids 
on the difference of temperature of such junctions, and the present 
experiment is arranged with the object of investigating the relation 
between the two. 

Apparatus. — Thermo-couple to be experimented upon 
(p. 339) ; sensitive galvanometer of fairly large resistance (p. aSo) ; 
and a resistance box. 

Observations. — (i) Connect this apparatus in simple series, 
and adjust the galvanometer to zero. 

{i) With both copper cans nearly full of cold water, heat up 
the right-hand one to boiling point, as shown by its thermometer, 
the temperature of the other being kept at that of the cold water, 
and as constant as possible. 

(3) Adjust the resistance so as to obtain a full-scale deflection 
on the galvanometer when the water in the right-hand can boils 
freely. Note this deflection d, which is proportional to the E.M.F. 
of the thermocouple and the temperatures t^ of the hot and t^ of 
the cold water. 

(4} Remove the flame, and take simultaneous readings of 
t„ /„ and d every 5° C. down to the lowest temperature obtainable, 
keeping the circuit resistance constant all the time, and tabulate 
as follows : — 
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TlkciBO-aniplB tut«9, 






Note. — The water in each can should be stirred frequently 
to ensure unifonnity of temperature. 

(5) From the total circuit resistance, deflections, and the 
" figure of merit " (p. 28) of the galvanometer, calculate the 
E.M.F. of the tliermo-couple in micro-volts. 

(6) Plot a curve having values of d or E.M.F. as ordinates, 
and values of (/, ~ /,) as abscissae. 

Inferences. — State clearly all that can be inferred from the 
results of your observations. Why should the circuit have a high 
resistance preferably ? 



66. Preparation of the Clark Standard 
Cell. 

Definition of the Cell. — The cell consists of zinc and mercury 
in a saturated solution of zinc sulphate and mercurous sulphate 
in water, prepared with mercurous sulphate in excess, and is 
conveniently contained in a cylindrical glass vessel. 

Preparation of MateriaU. ^The Mercury. — Tosecure purity 
it should be first treated with acid in the usual way, and sub- 
sequently distilled in vacuum. 

TTie Zinc.—'\a!t£, a portion of a rod of pure zinc, and solder 
to one end a piece of copper wire. Clean the whole with glass 
paper, carefully removing any loose pieces of zinc. Just before 
making up the cell, dip the zinc into dilute sulphuric acid, wash 
with distilled water, and dry with a clean cloth or filter paper. 

Tlu Zinc Sulphate Solution. — Prepare a saturated solution of 
pure (recrystallized) zinc sulphate by mixing in a flask distilled 
water with nearly twice its weight of crystals of pure zinc sulphate, 
and adding a little zinc carbonate, in the proportion of about 
3 per cent, by weight of zinc sulphate crystals, to neutralize any free 
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acid. The whole of the crystals should be dissolved with the aid 
of gentle heat, i.e. not greater than 30° C, and the solution filtered 
while still waim into a stock bottle. Crystals should form as 
it cools. 

The Mereurous Sulphalt.-—Take metcurous sulphate sold as 
pure, which is white, and wash it thoroughly with cold distilled 
water by agitation in a flask ; drain off the water, and repeat the 
process at least twice, but after the last washing, drain off as much 
water as possible. Mix the washed sulphate, in the proportion of 
about la per cent, by weight of ZnSOi, crystals with the zinc 
sulphate solution, adding sufficient crystals of zinc sulphate from 
the stock bottle to ensure saturation, and a small quantity of pure 
mercury. Shake them well up together to form a paste of the 
consistency of cream. Heat the paste sufficiently to dissolve the 
crystals, but not above 30° C, Keep the paste for i hour at this 
temperature, agitating it from time to time, and then allow It to 
cool. 

Crystals of zinc sulphate should then be distinctly visible 
throughout the mass. If this is not the case, add more crystals 
from the stock bottle, and repeat the process. This method 
ensures the formation of a saturated solution of zinc and mercurous 
sulphates in water. The presence of the free mercury throughout 
the paste preserves the basicity of the salt, and is of the utmost 
importance. Contact is made with the mercury by means of a 
platinum wire about No. la B.W.G., which is prevented making 
contact with the other materials of the cell by being sealed into 
a glass tube, the ends of the wire projecting beyond those of the 
tube. One end forms the terminal ; the other end, and part of 
the glass tube, dip into the mercury. 

To set up the Cell. — The cell may be conveniently set up 
in a small test tube of about a cms. in diameter and 6 or 7 cms. 
deep. 

Place the mercury in the bottom of this tube, fiUing it to a 
depth of say i"5 cms. 

Cut a cork about o"5 cm. thick to fit the tube. At one side of 
the cork bore a hole through which the zinc rod can p>ass tightly ; 
at the other side bore another hole for the glass tube which 
covers the platinum. At the edge of the cork cut a nick through 
which the air can pass when the cork is poshed into the tube. 
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Pass the zinc rod about i cm. through the cork. Carefully 
clean the glass tube and platinum wire, then heat the exposed 
end of the wire red hot, and insert it in the mercury in the test 
tube, taking care that the whole of the exposed platinum is 
covered. 

Shake up the paste, and introduce it without contact with the 
upper part of the sides of the test tube, filling the tube above the 
mercury to a depth of rather more than 1 cms. 

Now insert the cork and zinc rod, allowing the glass tube to 
pass through the hole in the cork made for it. 

Push the cork gently down until its lower surface is nearly 
in contact with the liquid. The air will thus be nearly all ex- 
pelled, and the cell should be left in this condition for at least 
34 hours before sealing, which should be done in the following 
way : — 

Melt some marine glue until it is fluid enough to pour by its 
own weight into the test tube above the cork, using enough to 
cover completely the zinc and soldering. The glass tube should 
project above the top of the marine glue. 

The cell thus set up may be mounted in any desirable way ; 
do it so that the cell is immersed in a water-bath up to the level 
say of the upper surface of the corit. Its temperature can then 
be determined more accurately than is possible when the cell is 



67. Action of Shunts on Qalvanometer 
Deflections. 

Introduction. — It isof^enthecase that a certain galvanometer 
G, which is the most suitable one to use, happens to be too 
sensitive, and that the current which it is desired to measure 
produces a deflection quite off the scale. If the galvanometer is 
of the suspended needle type its sensibility might perhaps be 
sufficiently reduced by bringing the controlling magnet close to the 
needle. The best method, however, is to connect the galvanometer 
terminals by a suitable resistance, which allows a certain fraction 
only of the main current to go through G, the rest through the 
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"by-pass" or "shunt" circuit, as it Is called. It is sometimes 
the case that the insertion of a shunt so reduces the resistance 
between the terminals of G, and therefore that of the circuit, that 
no efTect is produced on the deflection owing to increase of total 
current Thus the precise action of shunts on galvanometer 
deflections for different conditions of the circuit is a most 
important matter. The more elaborate forms of galvanometers 
are provided with shunt boxes fitted usually with three resistances 
respectively, ^, ^, and 7^, that of G thus making it possible to 
send only -j^j, -^g, and y^o" of '^^ 'o'^' current through G re- 
spectively. If J = the resistance of the shunt, and g that of the 

s -I- p- 
galvanometer, then is called the " multiplying pmiet- " of the 

shunt, and is the amount by which the galvanometer current must 
be multiplied in order to obtain the total current in the main 
circuit. 

Apparatus. — Galvanometer, G ; resistance box, R ; battery, 
B, of one or more cells ; key, K ; resistance box, S, for use as 
a shunt ; plug or other similar key, K,. 

ObservatioiU. — (1) Connect up as indicated in F^. 54, and 
adjust the galvanometer needle to 
zero, using one cell. 

(%) With K, open, close K, and 
adjust R to as high a value as pos- 
i sible, preferably not less than say a 
I hundred times the galvanometer re- 
sistance g, so as to get nearly a steady 
fiill-scale deflection d. Note this and 
the value of R. 

(3) Close K and K,, and adjust 
S, keeping R as before, so as to obtain about -^ d less deflection 
than before. Note this d, and the value of S. 

(4) Repeat (3) for about ten different deflections, decreasing 
by about equal amounts by altering S, keeping R constant, and 

show that the relation -7 = — — holds for each, being used 

a s + g tan rf 

in the case of a tangent galvanometer, 

(5) Repeat {i)-(4) for two cells, reproducing the original 
deflection d, and tabulate as follows : — 
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G»lvanbjneier re 



UubuDled, SbunUd, 



(6) Plot curves having values of s as abscissic, and currents 
f/, through G as ordinates. 

Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (4), and state what 
assumptions are made in obtaining it. What inferences can you 

deduce from the results of your experiments ? Prove that — -- 

= resistance of the shunted galvanometer. 



68. Relation between the Current In a 
Shunted Galvanometer and the Total 
Current in the Main Circuit. 

Introduction. — When the resistance of a galvanometer is 
small compared with that of the rest of ihe circuit, any alteration 
in its effective resistance will practically not alter appreciably the 
total circuit resistance, and consequently the current. Now, we 
have seen that the effective resistance between the galvanometer 



and therefore if the diminution of this resistance, viz, g — 



r+^ 



is at all comparable with the resistance of the rest of the c 
the total circuit resistance, and hence the total current, will be 
considerably altered (increased). The object therefore of the 
following experiment is to see what effect such an increase of total 
current has on ihe galvanomeler current, and the deflection it 
produces, and the conditions under which this effect takes place. 
It will be obvious at first sight that the question is one of great 
practical importance. 

Apparatus, — Precisely that mentioned in the preceding test, 
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with the addition of another galvanometer, G«, for the main 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as in Fig. 54, placing G„ in 
the main circuit, and adjust both gaivanometeis to zero, using one 
or more cells of fairly constant E.M.F. 

(z) With Ki open, adjust the battery E.M.F. and R (which 
should preferably not be more than two or three times g) so as to 
obtain about a half-scale deflection! fd oa the main galvanometer 
G„. Note this, and also the value of R, and the deflection d on 
the other galvanometer G. 

(3) Close K] and K, and, with R as before, adjust S to about 
double the resistance of G. Note the deflection </, of G and <C of 
Gm and S. 

(4) If the deflection d^ has altered, adjust R only, so as to 
reproduce the first deflection obtained in (a) above, and note the 
value R, required to do this. Then reduce the resistance again 
to its original value, as in (a) above. 

(5) Repeat (3) and (4) for about ten different values of s, 
decreasing by about equal amounts to say one-tenth of the value 
of the galvanometer resistances G. 

Tabulate your results as follows : — 



-*,-- 



(6) Plot the following curves, one having values of j as 
abscissae and currents d^ through G as ordinates, the other with d 
as ordinates and — -^ as abscissa:. 



Inferences. — State concisely all that i 
your experimental results. 



I be inferred from 
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69. Determination of the Apparent Increase 
of Resistance of a Ballistic Qalvano- 
meter when Shunted. 

Introduction. —AVhen a steady current flows thraugh a. galva- 
nometer it obeys Ohm's law, or, in other words, is inversely 
proportional to the ohmic resistance G of the instrument. If, 
however, the current is varying from instant to instant, the above 
proportion no longer holds, for two reasons — (i) the coils of the 
galvanometer being necessarily wound inductively possess self- 
induction {vide p. 193), which, to a varying current, sets up a back 
E.M.F., opposing the passage of the current, and consequently 
introducing an apparent &tX\2. resistance in the galvanometer,- in 
addition to that which the coils have for steady currents j (2) by 
Lenz's law the motion of the galvanometer needle will in itself 
produce a back E.M.F. in the coils, tending to stop the flow of 
current, and hence introducing an apparent extra resistance on 
this accomit Thus, in the case of a varying current flowing 
through a galvanometer whose controlling magnet is fixed, the 
actual resistance offered by the instrument to the current is greater 
than it would be for a steady current by an amount due to the 
above two causes. We can therefore at once see that if the galva- 
nometer is shunted by a shunt of resistance S, the fraction — r — , 

which is the "multiplying power" of the shunt when a steady 
current flows, « not the true " multiplying power " for a varying 
current such as would be obtained in a ballistic galvanometer 
when a discharge passes through it. The correction to be applied 
is the apparent extra resistance, which we may call Kh, due to both 
of the above causes, and which is added to the ohmic or ordinary 
galvanometer resistance. For any particular galvanometer, with 
its control definitely adjusted, the resistance in ohms of K^ has a 
definite value, and the "true muUtpiytng power" of the shunt S 

used with-the ballistic galvanometer^ - - — -■ The object 

of the i»'esent test is to determine the value of K^, which may 
easily be done experimentally. 
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Apparatus.— Galvanometer, G, to be tested; shunt resistances, 
S ; condenser, C, of known variable capacity (p. 354) ; one two-way 
and one single-way spring tapping-key, K and K, respectively; 
battery, B, of fairly constant E.M.F, cells; two adjustable known 
resistances, r„ r„ or a potentiometer 
anangement. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up 
I as in Fig. 55, and adjust the galvano- 
meter G to zero. 

>^c "-^*6 " (') Adjust C and the total resist- 

j>(aV_ p ^'^'^^ AD = r, and the fractional re- 

5i, ^ sistance r, to some convenient values 

such that, on pressing Ki with K, open 
so as to charge C through the umkwtUd 
galvanometer, a convenient first throw d^ Is obtained on G. Note 
the values of C, r,, and r,. 

(3) Completely discharge C by short-circuiting it, and adjust S 
to some suitable value such that, on pressing K2 with K| closed 
so as to charge C through the shunted galvanometer, a convenient 
first throw d^ is obtained. Note the value of S (C, /i, and r, 
remaining unaltered). 

(4) Repeat (3) and (3) for about six different values of C, 
keeping the same values of S, r,, and r,. 

(5) Repeat (a) and (3) for about six different values of S, 
keeping C, r„ and r, unaltered. 

NoTE.^C must carefully be discharged before each separate 
charge. 

(6) Calculate the constant K^ as previously mentioned from 
the relation — 



Fig. 55- 



K„ 






and tabulate your results as follows :- 





«.„■« 


ed. : 


oKnucr= 


U,on«,<J.= 


ohms. 




Cafochy, C, 


Shunt, S. 


R,« ,l,r™>. 


r™. 


»nc«. 




«c 


K^ 




.^l- 


d;. 


--,. 


•-,. 


I- 


'" 
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N.B. — The test will be most accurate when S is so adjusted as 
to make d^ = (/,. 

Inferences. — AVhat can be inferred from your experimental 
results? Prove the relation given in (6), and state any assump- 
tions made in obtaining it. 



70. Determination of the "Constant" of a 
Tangent Galvanometer (by Calculation 
and Experiment). 

Introduction. — The construction of two well-known types of 
tangent galvanometers is given on p. 267, el seq., and we may here 
consider their theory more in detail with advantage. First take 
the case of a single coil or the ordinary form of this galvanometer. 
If the breadth and depth of the section of the coil be small 
compared with its diameter, a current passing through it produces 
a magnetic field, which is accurately calculable at the centre, and 
which is uniform throughout a considerable space in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

If A = current in absolute C.G.S. units flowing through it, 

H = number of turns on the coil, and r its mean radius, then the 

field F at the centre acting perpendicular to the plane of the coil 

, ^ 2irnA • 

isF= ■ 

r 

But the needle will be deflected from its position of rest in the 

magnetic meridian, with its axis in the plane of the coil, through 

an angle 0' such that F = H tan 8 when it comes to a state 

of equilibrium. 

Hence ^-"- = H tan fi 



G, which = — , is called the " ttue comtanf" of the galva- 
nometer; and K, which = -^, is called the "^^ working constant" or 
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•'reduction factor," H being equal to the horizontal intensity of 
the earth's magnetic field, and is a constant for a given locality. 

In the above it is assumed that (r) the earth's field H is the 
only controlling- force acting on the needle, and therefore that 
there is no friction in the pivots or suspension; (j) the needle 
is so short that its poles never move out of the uniform field at 
the centre of the coil. 

Since lo amps. = i absolute C.G.S. unit of current, we have 

from the above that A = lo ^ tan tf° amps. 

Now let us consider the double-coil form of tangent galva- 
nometer known as the Helmholtz pattern, and described on p. 269. 
R This is intended as a standard for 

f^i .y measuring currents absolutely as well 

as relatively. Owing to the peculiar 
form of construction the field at and 
about the point O, at which the needle 
ns is pivoted, due to the current in 
the two parallel coils, is very uniform, 
enabling a longer needle to be used. 
Suppose the circles to represent turns 

■— * ■■ of wire on the coil, part of one only of 

Fig. 56 whicK is shown in Fig. 56. Consider 

first the action of a circular current on the needle or a pole at O 
in the axis of the coil, hut not at'its centre. An element ds of 
current of strength A produces at the pomt O a force /= — ^- 
perpendicular to OB, where m = strength of the pole at O. 

The resolved component of) 
this force along the axis f 



.*. the resolved component due 1 wAan-R' 
to a single current turn 1 ~ r^ 

And if « = ntmiber of turns on the two coils together, or ~ on 
each, then this resolved force = i— - 



■^- 
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But in a Helmholtz galvanometer R = la and ^ = R* + a' 
= |R' ; therefore ihe total force acting on the needle at is — 
F - "^"Aj ttR' . 8 \tir_ mn 

Now, when the needle is deflected through an angle <^ from its 
zero position in the magnetic meridian, and with its axis parallel 
to the planes of the two coils, this total force balances that due 
to the horizontal force H of the earth, or we have two balancing 
couples due to these two forces. 

Hence wH/ sin <. = F/ cos <. = '-y , ~ A/ cos ^ 



hence A = ^~J tan <^ = tan 1^ = 


K tan<^ 


liR 




„G„o.=i.=f = o„3s"^ 





In other words, the field intensity is only 07135 of what it 
would be if the needle were in the centre of the « turns, all on 
one bobbin of radius R. 



71. Calibration of a Galvanometer by Com- 
parison witli a Mixed Gas Voltameter. 

Introduction. — The following method is ■ convenient for 
determining the relation between the current and corresponding 
amount of chemical decomposition produced per second, also the 
" constant " of a tangent galvanometer, which may be defined as 
the number by which to multiply the tangent of the angle of 
deflection, in order to obtain the current in amperes flowing 
through the instrument. One ampere flowing through a solution 
of sulphuric acid and water (i to ro say by volume) is found to 
liberate OT738 ex. of mixed gas per second at 0° C. and 760 mm. 
pressure; hence the current that liberates any other volume per 
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second can at once be found. When the stop-cock of the volta- 
meter is closed, the gas produced by the current cannot escape ; 
the pressure inside therefore becomes greater than that of the 
atmosphere, and the liquid is forced up the other tube, to which 
a bulb and thistle funnel is attached. The rate at which the 
liquid rises in this tube is a measure of the amount of gas evolved 
per second. Opening the cock allows the gas to escape and the 
liquid to run out of the tube and bulb. Care must be taken that 
the liquid does not accumulate in the thistle funnel and overflow, 
also that the current in the connecting wires do not affect the 
galvanometer needle. The volume of the bulb and tube between 
the two scratches = iV'jS c.c. 

Apparatus.— Tangent galvanometer, G ; mixed gas volta- 
meter, V (p. 332) ; switch, S ; variable carbon resistance, R , 
battery of secondary ceils, B (p. 338). 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as indicated in Fig. 57, and 
_ adjust the galvanometer needle to zero 

by slightly turning the instrument. 

(a) Send a convenient current 

through the ap[>aratus by closing S and 

suitably adjusting R. Open the stop- 

) cock, and allow the liquid to become 

thoroughly saturated with gas. 

(3) Now adjust R so as to get a 
deflection of 10° on the galvanometer 
scale, which must be kept constant ; then close the cock, and note 
the exact number of seconds / taken by the liquid in rising from 
the bottom to the top scratch, also the deflection rf° on the 
galvanometer. 

(4) Repeat (3) about three times with the same deflection, and 
take the mean as being the more accurate result. 

(5) Repeat (3) and (4) every 10° up to about 70°, and calculate 
for each current the value of the galvanometer " constant " K 
from the formula A = K tan if, where A = current in amperes 

producing the deflection d', and from the formula K = ■ , 

G 
where G is the " trw" galvanometer constant, as mentioned 
previously, and H = the earth's horizontal intensity. Tabulate 
as follows : — 




Fig. 57. 
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(6) Plot two curves on the same curve sheet having values 
of V and A as abscissae respectively, and tan ^ as ordinates in 
each case. 

Inferences.— State clearly all the inferences which can be 
drawn from the results of the above experiment, and also any 
corrections and precautions to be used, in order to determine the 
current in amperes accurately. 



72. Standardization of Current Measuring: 
Instruments (Silver Voltameter Method). 

Introduction. —This method is one of the most accurate for 
calibrating or standardizmg instruments for measuring current 
strength. It depends on the well-known principle that when a 
current of electricity flows through an electrolyte the amount of 
decomposition resulting in a given time T is directly proportional 
to the total quantity of electricity Q which has passed in that 
time, or if A = the current flowing during a very small interval 
of time dt, then Q= j Ai//; and if A is constant throughout, 
then— 



= Ar<// = 



AT coulombs 



We therefore see that unit quantity (i coulomb) of electricity 
is given by unit current (i amp.) in unit time {i sec). Now, 
for any particular substance i coulomb will always decompose or 
liberate at the cathode the same fixed weight of the substance, 
which is usually termed its " eUctro-<hemical equix^alent" and 
denoted by Z. 

In other words, Z = number of grams of the substauce 
deposited by i coulomb. The value of Z in the case of silver 
has been very carefully determined to be 000111815, ^^^ '" 
terms of this the value of Z for all other substances can be 
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calculated as follows : Let the atomic weight of the substance be 
Aw, and its valency be V. 

Then its " chemical equivalent" C, = -- 

For silver C. = IH? = loS 

Therefore for any other substance Z = ° °°'ri»i5Ay 
108.V 

Now, a voltameter measures the quantity | kdl, i.e. Q, by the 
amount of chemical decomposition which occurs. Hence, know- 
ing this, and the time T in seconds for which the action lasts, we 
see that the current, if constant, is given by the relation — 



T TZ 
where W = number of grams deposited. 

The silver voltameter, by means of which we can obtain VV, 
and hence A, is shown in Fig, 195 (p. 333), where it is described. 
It may be again repeated that the maximum current which may 
be used so as to get a good adherent and finely crystalline deposit 
in any platinum dish is approximate to i amp. per 6 sq. ins. of 
surface. Also with a bowl about 3 ins. in diameter and i^ ins, 
deep, a 15 per cent, pure silver nitrate solution may be used for 
I amp. for an hour, and a 30 per cent, solution for 2 amps, for 
15 minutes. The density must be increased for increase of current. 
Apparatus. — Silver voltameter, V; secondary battery, B 
(P- 338) j crbon rheostat, R ; current measuring instrument, A, 
to be standardized ; two-way switch, S ; 
ing cupboard or desiccator and spirit 
I lamp. 

Observations.— (i) Connect up as 
I Fig. 58, and carefully clean the plati- 
num dish by first treating with nitric 
acid to remove any silver, then wash with 
distilled water to remove acid, and either 
place in a drying cupboard or over a spirit flame. Lastly, allow 
it to cool in the desiccator. When cold, measure its weight Wi 
grms. very accurately on a chemical babnce. 
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(3) Place the bowl on its ring, and fix a good filter-paper round 
the silver disc so as to prevent any impurities being deposited on 
the bowl. Then clamp the disc in position so that its edges are 
equally distant from the sides and bottom of the bowl. Now 
pour in the neutral solution of pure silver nitrate to within about 
^ in, of the brim. 

(3) Adjust A to zero, and switch S to i, altering R so as to 
obtain the desired value of current. 

(4) At a known noted instant switch S to 3, and very quickly 
readjust R so as to get the desired current. Keep this constant 
for 50 minutes, say, and switch off, having noted the temperature 
of the bath. 

{5) Empty the solution from the dish into the stock bottle, 
and carefully wash the deposited silver with distilled water. Fill 
flie dish with it, and allow it to stand about 15 minutes. Now 
rinse it out with the water, and lastly with alcohol, then dry 
over the s^nrit flame and cool in desiccator. 

(6) When cold, accurately determine the weight W, of the dish, 
and calculate the current in amperes from the relation — 

A = Av..-w,. 

o'ooiirSis/ 
where / = number of seconds for which the current flowed. 

(7) Repeat (i)-(6)for another widely different current strength, 
and tabulate as follows : — 



Anaot 


Weigb, of bmrf. 




rurnin 


lurfof 


Rod- 


Tnic cumnl. 




■ni^ 


Befbn. 1 Afttr, 








1 











73. Determination of the ** Constant" of a 
Galvanometer or Ammeter by means 
of a Copper Voltameter. 

Introduction. — From the results of a large number of tests it 
has been found that, using the necessary precautions, the constant 
of an electric current instrument can be obtained with certainly to 
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within yj per cent, of absolute accuracy by the electrolysis of 
copper. The voltameter V should consist of three or more pure 
copper plates dipping into a saturated solution of copper sulphate 
contained in a suitable glass or earthenware vessel, there being 
one more "anode" than "cathode," and the two sets arranged 
alternately with an anode at each end. The plates should be as 
square as possible, and placed from i to J in. apart ; if too close, 
polarization will take place when strong currents are used, and the 
current density (reckoned in amperes per square centimetre) is loo 
great. There should not be less than 30 sq. cms. per ampere ; if 
there is, the plate surfece will be too small, and the deposit on the 
cathodeirregular, someof it falling to the bottom of the vessel. The 
resistance of V will also become high and variable, due to formation 
of copper oxide, and give trouble in keeping the current constant. 
The solution should be a saturated one (sp. gr. r'211) of pure 
copper sulphate crystals and distilled water, with r per cent, by 
volume of strong sulphuric acid added, which is necessary to 
ensure success. The volume of solution should be about iioo c.c. 
per ampere. The anodes may be made of about No. 18 S.W.Q-. 
and the cathodes or gain plates of No. 30 S.^^^G. pure copper, all 
edges and comers being smooth and rounded. The electro- 
chemical equivalent Z of any substance, in this case copper, 
equals the number of grams deposited by i coulomb. 

Table I\', 



^™^. 


ViluB of Z for copper. 


^C. 


,fC 


.3-C, 


so 
150 

300 


0-0003338 

3S 

1 


otootaS; 

t; 

?! 
78 


75 

7. 



Apparatus. — Voltameter, V (p. 333) ; rheostat, R (p. 308) ; 
s*itch, S ; ammeter, A, to be standardized ; secondary battery, B : 
drying cupboard, D ; acid bath. 

Observations. — (1) Connect up as indicated in Fig. 59, and 
adjust A to zero. Light the gas-jet under the steam boiler of D, 
after seeing that the latter contains enoi^h water. 
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(1) Deterniine the necessary area of cathode, and hence the 
numtx^ of gain plates required for the current to be used, reckon- 
ing both sides in contact with liquid as the effective area of 
cathode. 

(3) Carefully clean the cathodes all over with fine emery 
cloth until quite bright, then dust with a dry 
cLait doth, and do not touch the part to Jx 
immersed with the fingers. Clean the anodes 
if they look dirty. 

(4) Carefully weigh the gain plates on a 
chemical balance to i milligram, and note (X) 
their weights W, grms. C . 1 P 

(5) Insert the same area of trial plate ^-i'\'\'\*^ 
to act as cathode, so as to adjust the cur- 
rent to the value required ; then remove 
them, making sure that the positive of battery is joined to anode. 

(6) Insert the weighed gain plates, and at a convenient and 
noted instant of time switch on, quickly adjusting the current to 
its proper value. 

(7) Keep it flowing for at least 30 minutes, and maintain it 
constant all the time by altering R, If necessary. 

Note. — I'l?; grams of copper (cupric) are deposited |jer 
ampere-hour approximately. 

(8) Note the exact instant of switching off. Verj' carefully 
Femove the gain plates so as not to scratch them, rinse in acidu- 
lated water to prevent the nascent copper oxidizing, then in clean 
water, and place in D to dry. 

(9) When dry and cool reweigh the gain plates, and note the 
weights Wi gnns. 

(10) Repeat (2)-(9) for a different current strength, and 
tabulate as follows : — 











= "C., 


z.= . 








Waghlo 


__pl«Bin 


w=cV5jr'w.). 


-.:? 


^^ 


_w 


PercBit 


^ 


iJ^T- 
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74. Conductivity and Specific Resistance of 
Electrolytes. 

The accurate measurement of the resistance of electrolytic 
liquids is very troublesome and difficult owing to phenomena 
which become manifest immediately a current flows through the 
liquid, and which are usually designated by the term "polarization." 
It consists, firstly, of a back E.M.F. set up by the decomposition 
of the electrolyte; and secondly, of what is called a transition 
resistance introduced at the surface of the electrodes in contact 
with the liquid, probiibly due to partly an air film and partly the 
separation or condition of the ions at these points. In the case 
of solutions of salts, these injurious effects can be to a great extent 
minimized by using electrodes composed of the same metal as in , 
the salt. This is particularly the case with zinc and copper 
sulphates. Platinum may be used for other solutions. Numerous 
devices and methods have been suggested and used by various 
experimenters for eliminating or reducing the disturbing effects of 
polarization, and of these the following are the best. 



75. Resistance of Electrolytes 
(Stroud-Henderson Direct-current Method). 

Introduction. — There can be little doubt that direct-current 
methods possess an advantage over alternating-current ones in 
the matter of the current indicator, enabling a delicate reflecting 
galvanometer to be used instead of a telephone, the former being 
more reliable though less sensitive and &r less dead-beat than the 
latter. The present method, though similar in some respects to 
continuous- current methods previously devised, differs from them 
in the form of electrolytic cell used, and in the use of high 
voltages and high resistances, so as to effectually drown any 
residual error due to differential polarization. It consists in using 
a balancing cell, c, having the same size of plates, etc., and in all 
respects similar and equal to the main electrolytic cell C, but 
having a much shorter length of liquid conductor. With such an 
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arrangement the disturbing effects of polarization can practically 
be etiminated, or, at all events, at least 99 per cent, of them can, 
though generally the balance is much more perfect than this. 
The construction and arrangement of main and balancing cells is 
described on p. 343. The measurement of the resistances are 
effected with a Wheatstone bridge arrangement, as in Fig, 60, from 
which it will at once be seen that if ri = r„ then when balance is 
obtained in the usual way, equal currents will be traversing both 
cells, C and c; and therefore there should be equal and opposed 
polarizations, which, theoretically speaking, should neutralize each 
other. The best positions of G and B are as in the figure, and if 
G is a deUcate D'Arsonval galvanometer of from 300 to 400 ohms 




Fig. 60. 



resistance, it is possible to easily detect differences of about 5 
ohms in R, in say 30,000 ohms, when r, = r, = 3000 ohms, and the 
E.M.F. is 30 to 40 volts. A constant, K, can be obtained for a 
particular pair of tubes by calibrating them, or measuring their 
lengths, and weighing in a watch-glass the mercury required to fill 
them. In finding this weight, the results will be most concordant 
when the finely ground ends of the tube is stopped by means of a 
small piece of thin glass cover backed with cork about -^ inch 
thick, the diameter of cover-glass and cork being about the 
same as the external diameter of the tube, so that one finger will 
keep the cover-glass firmly up against the end of the tube without 
fear of tilting one edge relatively to the end of the tube. 
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To find the constant K of the tubes — 

Let L = the length in centimetres of the longer tube, and A 
the sectional area of its bore, 
/ = the length in centimetres of the shorter tube, and a 
the sectional area of its hore ; 
also let W = the weight in grams of mercury filling the long tube, 

and w = „ „ „ „ short „ 

then if p = the specific resistance per centimetre cube of the liquid 
tested, and t = the density of mercury in gram centimetre units, 
we have^ — 

W = tLA .-. a = t 



therefore the resistance giving balance, namely — 

Hence the specific resistance p= ^ 

To find the temperature coefficient a of the electrolyte — , 
Let Ri = the resistance of tJie liquid of temperature t° C. 



R,= 


„ 


>. .. 


R.= 


„ 


,1 




Then R, 


-Ro(i +<./,) 




and R, 


= R„(l + a/,) 




Hence 1 


I -k-ai. 



Apparatus.— Sensitive reflecting galvanometer, G ; standard 
known resistances, r„ r^, each equal to about 2000 ohms ; an ad- 
justable high resistance, R, totalling up to about 100,000 ohms ; 
a battery, B, to give 30-40 volts P.D. ; electrolytic apparatus, the 
diameter of the bore of the tubes being so chosen as to give a 
convenient resistance with the liquid used; a delicate thermometer 
graduated, say in y'^' C. ; spring lapping-keys, K„ K,; a source of 
heat, if necessary, for heating the bath. 
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Vide remarks on p. 130 relating to certain precautious to be 
adopted. 

Ob«ervatioiis.— (i) Connect up as in Fig. 60, and adjust 
the galvanometer spot of li^t to zero (about). Make r^ = rt 
= 3 000 ohms. 

(2) Close Kt, and quickly adjust R roughly, so that on pressing 
Ki there is no deflection on G approximately ; then open K,, K,, 

(3) Keep the bath well stirred by raising the handle very 
gently and slowly up and down for about 4 minutes, so as to allow 
the electrolyte to attain the temperature of the bath t which is 
now noted, and K, closed, the bridge being very rapidly adjusted 
finally by R (accurately), 

(4) Take out the electrodes, wash, then heat to redness, and 
replace them in the cells, and lastly, reverse the current. 

(5) Repeat (a) and (3) with the current reversed. 

(6) Repeat (4) first, and then (a) and (3) again some four 
times. 

(7) Repeat (2j-(6) for about six different temperatures up to 
about eo" C, 

(8) Repeat (3)-{6) for about four or five different densities of 
the same electrolyte, at as nearly as possible the same temperature, 
and tabulate as follows : — 



Shon „ 


; .. 


' i.= 


.. : 


,, 




".= 


. i cmmrni. K, = 


Electro- 


"jr 




2! 

tytt. 


'.■ 


-.. ,. 


Rctiiunce 
loo''C. 












1 



(9) plot two curves, one having temperatures of the electro- 
lyte as ordinates and corresponding resistances at constant density 
as abscissae, the other having densities as ordinates and the corre- 
sponding resistances (at constant temperature) as abscissie. 

Inferences. — Mention any sources of error which might be 
introduced in the method, and state clearly the inferences you can 
draw from the results of the experiment 
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76. Resistance of Electrolytes 
(Kohlrausch Alternating-current Method). 

Introduction. — In the following method, due to Professor 
Kohlrausch, the detrimental effects due to polarization, which tend 
to mtroduce errors in the measurement of electrolytic resistance, 
are almost eliminated. Such effects will be diminished still further 
by platinizing the electrodes (if these are not of platinum already), 
and by increasing their size. Although the method is superior 
to any at present in use in which direct currents are used, except 
the Stroud-Henderson one, there are difficulties arising from self- 
induction and capacity which are manifest when alternating 
currents are used, and for this reason— it is of the utmost importance 
that the bridge arms have no self-induction. To realize this con- 
dition more fully, a special form of bridge is usually used, of which 
Fig. 2IO, p. 345, shows one type. The electrolytic cell may be 
either of the form shown in Fig. aia, p. 346, or that used in the 
last method. In the present method we shall employ this form 
of balancing cell which has been , found by Drs. Stroud and 
Henderson to be a distinct improvement for resistances not 
greater than 1000 ohms or thereabouts, ehabting dead silence to 
be obtained on the telephone, while, without the balancing cell, 
there is usually always a feeble buzz. , 

Apparatus. — Telephone, G„ for use as a galvanometer; 
two noD-inductive resistances, r,, r-„ of about 1000 or 3000 <^m3 
each ; one higher adjustable resistance, R ; small induction coil, B, 
giving, say, i in. spark for producing the alternating current, and a 
small battery, b, to excite it ; electrolytic cell, Cc, of such a size 
as to give not more than about tooo ohms resistance with the 
solution used ; key, K ; delicate thermometer graduated in ■^'' ; 
delicate hydrometer or chemical balance. 

N.B. — If an ordinary metre bridge is used, r,, r, will form the 
stretched wire, but it is not suitable to use with the balancing cell. 
In such cases one similar to Fig. 169 should be used. If pos^ble, 
the source of alternating current B should be removed to a dis- 
tance from the operator, so that the noise of the " contact breaiter" 
may not interfere with the hearing at the telephone. It will, for 
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this reason and that of obtaining greater sensitiveness, be an 
additional help if two telephones are used in parallel, one to each 
ear. Vide precautions (p. 130) to be adopted. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as in Fig. 61, or, if the 
special bridge (p. 345) is used, then connect as there described. 
If the present arrangement is used, 
make r, = r„ and adjust R so that 
no sound or mittimum sound is heard 
in Gt, and note the values of R and ' 
temperature and of ri, r^ for reference 
only. 

N.B.— The test will be most 
sensitive when r, and r, are only a 
little greater than the value of R 
required to balance, for then the arms 
of the bridge will be more nearly 
equal in resistance. Balance should Chen be disturbed by altering 
R, and reobtained thus two or three times, and the mean value 
of R noted, which will thus be more accurately equal to the 
difference in the resistance of C and c. 

(a) Repeat (i) for four or five different temperatures of the 
bath or solution. 

(3) Repeat (i) for four or five different densities of the same 
solution at as nearly as possible the same temperature, and tabulate 
your results in exactly the same manner as in the last test. 

(4) Plot two curves, one having temperatures of the electrolyte 
as ordinates and corresponding resistances (at constant density) 
as abscissae, the other with densities as ordinates and resistances 
(at constant temperature) as abscissae. 

Inferences, — State clearly all the inferences dedudble from 
your experimental results. 



77. Resistance of Electrolytes 
(Secohmmeter Method). 

Introduction. — This method may conveniently be used when 
an Ayrton and Perry secohmmeter is aVaibble, but not an in- 
duction coiL It differs slightly from either of the preceding 
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methods, owing to the employment of an alternating current in 
the arms of the bridge, produced by the secohmmeter interchanging 
the battery terminals while an ordinary aperiodic sensitive gal- 
vanometer is at the same time used, thus combining the advantages 
of the direct and alternating current methods. The precise action 
of the secohmmeter will be at once seen by reference to pp. 159 
to 361. In the present case the commutators may be set in 
the midway positions, so that the galvanometer connections are 
reversed midway between two consecutive battery reversals. The 
higher the speed, the greater the sensitiveness. 

Apparatus. ^ — Secohmmeter complete, with means for driving 
it (Fig. 119, p. 261); battery, B, capable of giving 30-40 volts P.D. ; 
sensitive aperiodic reflecting galvanometer, G; electrolytic cell 
(preferably the form shown on p. 343) ; known resistances, R, r^, r, ; 
delicate thermometer and hydrometer or chemical weighing balance, 
for making up the test solution. 

Observations. — (i) Referring to Fig. 61 for Kohliausch's 
method, dispensing with B, K, and G^, connect points A and D 
to the terminals marked " bridge " on the same side of the 
secohmmeter as those marked "galvanometer," and the points 
H and F to the remaining pair marked "bridge;" also join 
B and G to terminals marked "battery" and "galvanometer" 
respectively. Adjust the galvanometer to zero (about). 

{z) Repeat precisely the observations in their order, as set 
forth in the Kohlrausch method, and answer the inferences there 
mentioned. 

General Precautions to be used in the Preceding Methoi>s. 

If a metre bridge be used, the arms of the bridge should be 
made more equal by adding extra resistances at the ends of the 
stretched wire. 

In all cases the utmost care should be taken in thoroughly 
cleaning the electrolytic cells, finally using distilled water, as mere 
traces of foreign substances sometimes serve to completely alter 
the resistance of the liquid tested. 

The solutions for test must be made up with great care if 
the experimental results are to be compared with standard ones 
{vide p. 365). 
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78. The Ballistic Galvanometer. ' 

In experiments on induction currents and capacity, " transient " 
or very short duration currents have to be measured. The ballistic 
galvanometer is a form of instrument specially adapted for the 
measurement of such, and its action depends upon the principle 
that, when the duration of the current is very short compared 
with the time of oscillation of its moving system (whether coil oi 
magnetic needle), the total quantity Q of electricity transmitted 
by that current may be deduced from the first swing or "throw" 
of the needle, due to the magnetic impulse of the momentary 
current. The term " ballistic " is applied to such an instrument 
from its analogy to a ballistic pendulum, in that its moving system 
possesses a large moment of inertia. In fact, on this depends the 
whole principle of the galvanometer, namely, that the moment of 
inertia is so large that the whole quantity of electricity in the 
transient current has passed through the coils of the galvanometer 
before the needle begins to move. If a current A flows for a 
short interval of time dt, the latter quantity Q of electricity which 
passes is Q = ^Adt taken between the correct limits, where A is 
variable as in an induced current 

This time-integral of the current has therefore to be measured 
by a ballistic galvanometer. Two or three forms of this type of 
instrument are described on pp. 383, 285, 
from which we see that its moving system 
may be either a needle or coil. But, in 
general, any galvanometer can be used as a 
ballistic one if damping is reduced to the 
utmost, and the moving system weighted in 
addition so as to give a lai^e moment of 
inertia. We will now consider the principle / 
of the instrument more in detail. !^,"* 

Let Fig. 62 represent an exaggerated ; 
plan of the galvanometer needle AB when t I 

freely suspended, and at rest in the mag- 
netic meridian XY ; let the strength of each ^"'^ ^■ 
of its poles be m, and their distance apart 2I, and &' = angle 
AOA', where A'B' Is the instantaneous position of rest when 
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deBected. Uraw A'C and FD perpendicular to AB. Then, if O 
is the centre of rotation, and H = the horizontal intensity of the 
earth's force, the force acting on each end of the needle tending 
to bring it back to the position AOB = H/n. But Hm has acted 
through a distance AC one end, and BD the other, 

.-. the total, work done against H = Hw{AC + DB) 
But AC = DB = OA - OC = /- /cos fl^ 
= /(i - cos fl") 
-•- total work done = Hot{AC -H DB) = H«2/(i - cos ff") 
= HM(i - COB tf) 
where M = tlm, the magnetic moment of the needle. 

Again, if any body or mass is rotating round a fixed axis, the 
sum of all the products obtained by multiplying the mass of each 
panicle m in the body by the square of its radius r from that axis, 
is termed the motnent of inertia I about the axis, or I = Swr*. 

If, now, G = the galvanometer constant, which depends on the 
form of its coils, etc., then the moment of the force on the 
needle produced by the current A is = MGA ; and if the current 
flows for a short time Ht, 

then moment of force = MGA;// = MG</^ 
where dq = ^e small quantity which flows in the time dt; 

hence the total impulse on the needle = MGQ 
where Q = the whole quantity that passed in the discharge. 

But this impulse is equal to the moment of momentum lot of 
the needle, where u = the angular velocity of needle ; 
.-. MGQ = I»,o,« = 5!GQ 

Now, the kinetic energy of the needle at starting = ilu'', and 
this must equal the total work done, namely, HM(i — cos b), 

which also = 2HM sin' - ; 

,<MGQ)^ 



.'. M»G*Q' = 4HMI sin'- 
We therefore see that, on the assumption that the discharge 
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through the galvanometer is completed before the needle moves, 
the total quantity of electricity passing is « sin - , where 6 = first 
throw of the needle. The above equation for Q can be still 
further reduced, for if T = periodic time of oscillation of the needle, 

™ ._ /"in I -PH 

Then r = 3a-» / -, or - = 

V MH' M 4»' 

and substituting this value of _ in the value for Q, we have — 

/ T«H' .9 TH . , „ 

This relation assumes that the earth's field H is the only con- 
trolling force tending to damp the motion of the needle, or that 
the whole kinetic energy of the needle, after the flow has ceased, 
is used in overcoming the retarding forces. Other damping may, 
however, arise from the resistance of the air, torsion of the suspen- 
sion, and any induced currents which may be generated in sur- 
rounding metal-work, if there is any. To correct for this, let 
A = the logarithmic decrement. Then the observed sin ^ must be 
multiplied by the factor (i -f ^A) to obtain the true value, which 



would have if no damping existed. 
TH 



sin i^i -I- \\) 



It should here be noted that the magnetic moment enters 
into the previous value of Q, and indirectiy in the last formula ; 
hence the needle should be a magnet which is least liable to 
change in strength, either by the passage of too strong a discha^e 
or otherwise. 

Periodic Time of Oscillation.— The value of this will 
depend on the moment of inertia and magnetic moment of the 
needle and on H. The latter two may vary, the magnetic moment 
from the cause just mentioned, and H through altering the con- 
trolling magnet. Therefore T should be obtained afresh at each 
experiment, and maybe found thus : Set the needle swinging, and 
note the number of seconds it takes for the spot of light to pass 
zero, moving in the same direction on two succeeding occasions. 
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This should be repeated about six times, and the mean result 
noted as the value of T, 

Napierian Logfaritbnilc Decrement. — It has already been 
pointed out that, owing to the throw of the needle of a 
ballistic galvanometer being damped through various causes there 
mentioned, it should be multiplied by a coefficient greater than 
one, in order to give the throw which would have resulted had 
there been no damping. 

If Ai, A^ A», Aj, . . . A„ are the amplitudes of successive 
A, A, . 

A.- ■■■ a;^^" 

called the decrement, and log, "is termed the Napierian 

logarithmic decrement X, where c is the base of the Napierian 
logarithms, and = 271828. 



A,„+„ log„t 04343 

Any error will be a minimum when — " = c = 2'7i8. 

A also = log, -^-rri^' ^^'^• 

If the damping is very small, A, and A, + , will be too nearly 
equal to allow of A being obtained accurately. In such a case we 
can proceed thus : 

Let A = amplitude of any oxx oscillation, and 
A. = „ the «th oscillation after it. 

Then the decrement = f — V 



«-i\o-4343/ 
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79. Calibration of a Ballistic Galvanometer 
(Vibration and Deflection Method). 

Introduction. — Referring to the formula deduced for a 
ballistic galvanometer a page or two back, we found that the 
whole quantity of electricity Q in the transient current producing 
a first throw ff" on the galvanometer was— 

Q = J ■ § sin iS{i + \\) = K sin itf 

where K - - ^ (i + iX), and is the ballistic galvanometer con- 
stant. 

The present method consists in experimentally determining 
the periodic time T of vibration of the needle in seconds and 
the logarithmic decrement X in the manner just shown ; and. 



galvanometer, and noting the steady deflection ^, whence 

-- = -, though for small deflection ~ = 7 approximately. 

O tan ip ii ^ 

Apparatus. — Stop-watch; current ammeter ; resistance; bat- 
tery ; and key. 

ObservatlotM. — (1) Connect up the ammeter, resistance, key, 
and battery in series, and adjust the galvanometer needle to zero. 

(s) Determine T and A in the way indicated on pp. 33, 34. 

(3) Send about six different currents C through the ballistic 
galvanometer by varying the resistance, and note the correspond- 
ing steady deflection ^ with each. 

(4) Tabulate your results as follows : — 





'^?[fF°" 


Suuly dclkxiian 
divinons. 


•"♦°=,t: ''^^■iifi'''***' 


~' 
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80. Calibration of a Ballistic Galvanometer 
(Earth-inductor Method). 

Introduction. — This method is applicable in cases where 
either the vertical or horizontal components of the earth's magnetic 
field is accurately known, and it then constitutes the simplest 
method of calibration. The principle of it is as follows : If a 
conductor, as, for example, a coil of wire of one or more turns N« 
and mean area A sq. cms., placed in a magnetic field of intensity 
F, and connected to the galvanometer, be suddenly turned so as 
to cut the lines of force of that field, an E.M.F. will be induced 
which will cause a certain quantity Q of electricity to pass 
through the galvanometer, depending on the total resistance R 
of the circuit. A " throw " of the spot of light on the scale will 
result, which is a measure of the number of lines of force cut by 
the coil. 

This latter may conveniently take the form shown on p. 360, 
and if it is suitably placed and suddenly turned through 180'', so 
as to cut one of the components of strength F, then the whole 
quantity Q of electricity set up in the transient current produced 

will be Q = , and we have Q = K sin -, where K = the 

galvanometer constant and 6 = angle of first throw {in degrees) 
caused by the passage of Q. \f d = deflection of spot of light 
(in scale-divisions) and L = length between scale and galva- 
nometer mirror (also in scale-divisions), then d ='L tan 36, or if 
the angular displacement is small, as it always is in mirror galva- 



There are three ways of using the "earth inductor" in con- 
nection with cutting the earth's field, as follows : — 

(o) Horizontal Component. — To cut this, place the inductor 
stand so that the axis of turning is vertical, and the plane of the 
coil perpendicular to the magnetic meridian. 

(P) Vertical Component. — To cut this, place the axis of turning 
horizontal and in a line with the magnetic meridian, and the 
plane of the coil horizontal also. 
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iy) Total Field.— 10 cut the whole of the earth's field, place 
the axis of tuming horizontal and at right angles to the magnetic 
meridian, and the plane of the coil perpendicular to the direction 
of " dip," 

Then, in turning the coil sharply through 180° from either of 
these three positions, it will cut the particular field in question. 
It will, however, be found most convenient to employ (a) or (p). 
The direction of the magnetic meridian can be found in the way 
indicated on pp. 13, 14. 

Apparatus. — Earth inductor, E; sensitive ballistic min-or 
galvanometer, G ; box of known resistances, r ; 
either a short-circuit key, K, or damping coil 
to bring the spot of light quickly to rest and < 
save time. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up the above 
apparatus, and adjust the spot of light to zt 
on the scale. 

(a) Make the box resistance as small as 
possible, and place the earth conductor in 
position (a), so that when turned as " rapidly " as possible through 
180°, it cuts the horizontal component of the earth's magnetic 
force F. 

(3) With the spot of light absolutely at rest, rotate ihe inductor 
rapidly through 180°, and note the first throw d scale-divisions of 
the spot. 

N.B. — Do this two or three times, and take the mean as being 
more accurate. 

(4) Repeat (3) for about ten different and increasing values of 
box resistance to the highest convenient, 

(5) Repeat {2)-(4), cutting the earth's other component, and 
record your results in the following manner : — 




Eanh'. 

ft<Id 


Muui 


V,h«o( 1 


Total 
r+r. + G = R. 


CoMUnlof 
J* »NAF 


e.T™.> 






1 
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Inferences, — Show how the formula for the constant K can 

be deduced, and state the assumptions made, if any. Will any 
corrections be necessary to obtain an accurate result? State in 
words what the above constant really means. 



81, Calibration of a Ballistic Galvanometer 
(Standard Solenoid Metliod). 

Introduction. — As was stated in connection with the earth- 
coil method, the earth's force must be accurately known in order 
that that method shall be accurate ; but as the earth's field is liable 
to serious alteration in a room if iron girders or pipes are in the 
vicinity, the following method is often a much better one to 
employ, and is quite independent of the earth's field, but entails 
the accurate measurement of a current. For it we require a 
magnetizing solenoid 3 or 4 feet long, of wire uniformly wound 
on a non-magnetic core, and having a mean sectional area 
A sq. cms. and number of turns T, both accurately known. A 
short search-coil of N turns is wound over the centre of this coil 
and joined to the galvanometer. If, now, C = current in amperes 
sent through the magnetimg coil, the magnetizing or magnetic 

force H at and near its centre is H = - - C.G.S. units, where 

10/ 
/ = length of solenoid in centimetres between extreme end mms ; 
and since the core is non-magnetic, this H = B, the magnetic in- 
duction in lines per square centimetre ; therefore the total number 



resistance of the search-coil circuit, we have that the total quantity 

of electricity in the transient current set up by either making or 

, , . . „ - „ 4tCTAN „ 

breaking the magnetizing current C is Q = — ^ — — C.G.S. units, 

corresponding to an angular throw fl° of the galvanometer needle. 
Apparatus. — Standard solenoid, S ; battery, B ; switch, K ; 
rheostat, Ri; sensitive ballistic mirror galvanometer, G; box of 
known resistances, r ; either a short-circuit key, Ki, or damping 
coil (p. 349), for bringing the galvanometer needle quickly to rest, 
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thus saving time; delicate ammeter, a, for reading the current 
accurately. 

Observations.— (i) Connect up as in Fig. 64, and adjust G 
and a to zero. 

(1) Make r as small as possible ; close K and adjust K,, so as 
to give a small current on a. 

{3) With G absolutely at rest, 
open K, and note the first throw or 
deflection on G, namely, 6^, and the 
current C amps, on a. 

(4) Damp G quickly to rest, and ^ 
make the same current C at K. 
Repeat (3) and (4) about three times, 
and take the mean of all the values 
of 6 and of C respectively on the 
make and break. 

(5) Repeat (3)-(4) for about six different and increasing 
values of box resistance r, noting its value at each, 

(6) Repeat (2)-{s) for about three different current strengths 
C, and tabulate your results as follows : — 




F[G. 64. 






total leDgih, ^ = 





^,= crfuiu:du 


lance betwc 


n Idle ittd mim 


»,L,= KJ 


k-di.isidd.. 


'V* 


"€? 




"^kSi!' ' 


T«.l 
iwiMuice, 


-^ 


Comeled 




i 









Inferences. — What does the constant K represent, and ought 
any corrections to be applied to the equation to obtain an 
accurate result? 



82. Calibration of a Ballistic Qalvanometer 
(Standard Condenser Method). 

Introduction. — The following " capacity method," for 
calibrating or determining the constant K of a ballistic galvano- 
meter, consists in charging a condenser of (C) M.F.D.S. capacity 
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to a known potential of V volts by means of a cell of known 
E.M.F., and then dischai^ing the quantity Q of CV micro- 
coulombs through the galvanometer, noting the " throw " produced. 
The galvanometer so calibrated can now be used, not only for 
measuring quantities of electricity, but also for measuring magnetic 
fields as follows : If a coil of N turns, joined to the galvanometer, 
cuts a field of induction, it will be linked with the latter N times, 
and the throw produced will mean so much quantity in micro- 
coulombs passing through the galvanometer. In other words, 
induction x linkages = quantity x total circuit resistance. If 
the induction is measured in microwebers (i weber = 10* 
C.G.S. lines of induction), then microwebers X linkages = micro- 
coulombs X ohms. The galvanometer should have a moderately 
small logarithmic decrement A, say not greater than 10 per cent. 

Apparatus. — Sensitive mirror ballistic galvanometer, g ; 
standard condenser, C, of variable known capacity ; high insulation 
charge and discharge key, K ; two or three constant cells, b, of 
known E.M.F., V, or an accurate voltmeter to 
measure the P.D.'s. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up the above 
apparatus as in Fig. 65, and adjust the spot of 
light to zero on the scale. 

(3) Insert a known capacity C in the con- 
denser box, and charge it by a known P.D. 
V volts by pressing the key K. 

(3) With the spot of light absolutely at rest, release K, thereby 
discharging the quantity of electricity Q = CV in the condenser 
through g. Note the first throw d divisions of the spot of light. 
Repeat two or three times, and record the mean throw. 

(4) Repeat (a) and (3) for ten different known capacities C, 
and tabulate your results as follows : — 



Fig. 65. 




Inferences. — State clearly the assumptions that are made in 
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the above experiment, and also what corrections, if any, would 
have to be applied to obtain an accurate result. Has the method 
any particular advantages or disadvantages? State in words 
what the above galvanometer constant really means. 



83. Calibration of a Ballistic Galvanometer 
(Standard Magneto -inductor Method). 

Introduction. — The method is a very convenient one to 
employ when some standard inductor, such as Hibbert's (p. 358), 
is available. It, moreover, has the advantage of being independent 
of the earth's field, which, as we have seen, is in many cases an 
advantage, especially where this field is liable to variation. 

Apparatus. — Standard inductor, I ; balUstic galvanometer, G ; 
box of known resistances, r; and either a short-circuit key or 
damping coil (p. 349), with its battery and key, to bring the galva-. 
nometer needle quickly to rest 

Observations. — (i) Connect up 1, G, and R in simple series 
with each other, and the key (If one is used) across the terminals 
of G. Adjust the galvanometer needle to zero. 

(2) With r small enough, and the needle at rest, slip I, and 
note the first throw 1/ to the end of the scale, also the value of '-. 

(3) Repeat (z), increasing r so as to get about ten different 
values of 1^, decreasing by about equal amounts to O. 

N.B. — Two or three throws should be taken for each value of 
r, and the mean noted as being more accurate. 

(4) Calculate the galvanometer constant K from the relation — 



K = 



NF 



and tabulate your results as follows :- 



Sundudindudor. ; 
Galv. rsKtaDCC G. = 


i.m.,N,- ;«.[««« 


i,r,p= ohm; lotalflDxcuI,F,= C.G.S.IIns. 
leen sole ud mlmir, L, = Kalt-dititioni. 


Man Em 
ihra-.rf. 


Vilu 
•in ~ = 




ohmi. 


R = ri-r, + t;. K=— ^^-. S,^Sa 




ppnun , 
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Inferences. — State in words what the above constant really 
means. Are any corrections necessary in the formula to make 



84. Standardization of Standard Mag:neto- 
inductor (Capacity Method). 

Introduction. — It will be evident, on considering the pre- 
ceding methods, that a standard inductor can be calibrated by 
comparison either with a standard solenoid, condenser, or earth 
coil. The present method is chosen as an example of the mode 
of procedure, because it is easily manipulated and independent of 
the earth's field. 

Apparatus. — Standard inductor to be tested, I^ sensitive 
ballistic galvanometer, G; standard condenser, C (p. 354); box 
of known resistances, r; battery, B, of known E.M.F., or, if this 
is unknown, a standard voltmeter to measure the P.D. ; two-way 
spring tapping-key, K (p. 327); ordinary spring tapping-key, K,; 
damping coil (p. 349) with its cell and 
key. 

Observations.— (1) Connect up as 
in Fig. 66, and adjust the galvanometer 
needle to zero. 

(i) Kr and Ka being open, adjust r 
to a low value, such that pressing K, 
nearly a full-scale throw d, is obtained on 
slipping on I. Note this value of </, and 
the box resistance r ohms. 

(3) Kj being open, adjust the capacity C to such a value that 
on closing Ka for 2 or 3 seconds, then opening it, and im- 
mediately closing Ki, a fiist throw d^- is obtained on discharging 
C, as nearly as possible equal to the former. 

N.B. — Two or three throws should he taken in both (a) 
and (3), and the means noted as being more accurate. 

(4) Repeat (j) and (3) for about ten different decreasing pairs 
of throws by altering rand C. 
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(5) Calculate the total magnetic flux in the air-gap of the 

inductor from the relation— 

^. looCVR d, „^^ ^. 
i = - „ ■, C.G.S, hnes 

N dc 

Tahnlate as follows : — 



M«,.,.,1.... 


R.ta.„l..h.. 


■<■■ 1 1, 


In bojr, ' Tool, 

1 



Inferences. — Show how the relation given in (5) can be 
obtained, and state any assumptions made in obtaining it. Is any 
correction required for high accuracy in the relation for F ? 



85. Determination of tiie Relative Induc- 

tivities of Materials 

(Induction Balance Method). 

Introduction. — The form of induction balance which will be 
used in the following tests is the one introduced by Hughes, a 
description of which will be found on p. 356, The extreme 
sensitiveness of the induction balance to minute differences of 
electric conductivity and magnetic permeability enable a. very 
interesting and instructive series of observations to be carried out. 
The relative effects and inductivities will be detennined by what 
we may term the " zero " telephone method, i.?. by balancing each 
material in the same way and against the same arrangement, so 
that 'to sound occurs in the telephones. 

Apparatus.— Hi^hes' induction balance complete, with two 
. telephones, battery, interrupter, and materiab to be experimented 
upon. 

Observations.— -( I ) Connect the two telephones in parallel, 
and across the two terminals of the secondary coils marked S. 
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Join the two terminals of the primary coils marked P in simple 
series with the battery and interrupter, which should be placed 
as far away from the balance as possible, so as not to interfere 
with the hearing at the telephones. A long length of flexible 
twin electric lighting lead should be used for the purpose. Wind 
the interrupter up if necessary, but not to the full extent, so as 'not 
to overwind it. 

(a) Start the interrupter, by turning the lever controlling its 
clockwork, place a telephone to each ear, and with no metal in 
or near the coils of the balance, adjust the small ivory set screw 
which raises or lowers the top right-hand coil until no sound 
is heard in the telephones. The balance is now adjusted to 
" zero." 

(3) Place the metal wedge with its attached millimetre scale 
between the guides of the lef^-hand top coil and a wooden cup in 
the other top coil. Insert one of the discs, all of which are of the 
same diameter and diickness, in the cup. Now slowly slide the 
metal wedge along the guides until just no sound is heard in 
the telephones. Note the scale-reading rfi, and then slide the 
wedge further on, and gradually bring it back until again no sound 
is heard ; note the scale-reading d^ and the metal used. 

(4) Repeat (3) for each of the metals provided, noting whether 
the same kind of sound occurs in each case, and tabulate as 
follows : — 



IWi +-'.)■ 



N.B. — If the arrangement is not suffidently sensitive, increase 
the battery power. It will be observed that each metal disc being 
balanced against the same zinc wedge, the scale- readings will give 
a measure of the disturbing effects of these materials. 

(5) Replace the wooden cup by the coil of insulated wire and 
remove the wedge, and note the effect, (a) when the ends of the 
coil are "free," (b) when they are joined together. 

(6) Again insert the cup, and note the effect, (/) when a disc 
of non-magnetic material, (d) when one of ma^etic material, is 
inserted with its plane perpendicular to that of the coils. 

{7) Insert the two plugs, containing iron wires, in the two cups 
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placed in the respective secondaries, and move the one which has 
no handle attached to it up and down until no sound is heard 
in the telephones. Note the effect of slightly twisting the other 
wire by means of the handle. 

Inferences. — State very clearly all the inferences which you 
can deduce from the results of the preceding experiments, 
suggesting the causes of the various phenomena otsferved. 



86. Mas:netlc Permeability and Hysteresis 
(Absolute and Comparative Measurements). 

Introductory. — Before proceeding to the actual methods of 
measuring the various magnetic properties of materials, it may be 
advisable to first give a brief resumi on some of the principles 
imderlying such determinations. 

Every magnet is surrounded by or sets up a magnetic field 
composed of lines of magnetic force, and the intensity of the 
magnetic field at any point can be measured by the number of 
lines of force passing through a square centimetre of surface placed 
across the field. If a magnetic pole is surrounded by a sphere 
of unit radius, and therefore containing 4^- sq. cms. of surface, 
there will be 4T lines of force emanating from the pole if of unit 
strength. In other words, there will be one line of force per 
square centimetre, which represents unit field. 

Thus a magnet of pole strei^th m has 41m lines of force 
emanating from it. A uniformly wound solenoid of « turns per 
unit length and carrying a current A, will therefore exert a 
magnetic force = 4ir(A«), Suppose now we have a straight bar 
of length I cms. and section s sq. cms., uniformly magnetized 
and possessing a pole strength m. Then M = m/ is called its 

magnetic moment; and if V= its volume, then-^^. = — = - =1 

is the intensity of magnetization of the bar. And further, if this is 
produced by a magnetic field or magnetizing force of intensity H, 

then - is termed the susceptibility K or coeflScient of magneti- 
zation. Again, let B stand for the magnetic induction or number 

L 

DiailizedbyGOOgle 
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of Una of force per square centimetre in tlu bar. Then B = i,Tr\ 
+ H, and the ratio between the magneti/.ing force H and the 
internal induction which it produces in the bar is called the 

magnetic permeability ^ of the material. Thus ^ = . 

The permeability of any magnetic materia) is therefore a 
property which it possesses, in virtue of which a given magnetizing 
force is able to produce a certain magnetic induction in the 
material. A certain magnetizing force is unable to produce the 
same magnitude of induction in different materials having the same 
size and form. This is owing to one material being xaoiG permeablt, 
or offering greater facilities to the passage of magnetic lines of 
force through it, than the other, consequently, although the same 
number of lines are generated by the force in each case, they will 
gather up in and flow through that material which has the greater 
permeability, in larger numbers than in the other. For cores 
of air or non-magnetic materials, B k H directly, ft being = i 
approximately. The dimensions of either H, B, or I are of the 
force (mass)t 

order — t- -i -rr, or r, ,.. ■ -,— — ,. The methods for 

pole strength' (length)* x (ume) 

measuring permeability may be classified as follows : — 

A. Magnetometric or steady deflection methods. 

B. Balance or null deflection methods, applicable to com- 
parative tests of two or more samples of material. 

C. Ballistic or inductive methods. 

D. Traction methods. 

£. Optical methods, which are suited for measuring the per- 
meability in intense magnetic fields. 

In the following pages we shall only consider methods A, B, 
and C, and these we may now proceed with. 



87. Measurement of Magfnetic Permeability 
(Masfnetometer Method). 

Introduction. —This method, which is very generally associated 
now with the name of Professor Ewing, who has employed it in a 
lai^e amount of research work in magnetism undertaken by him. 
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is one in which the magnetic qualities to be measured are deduced 
from the steady deflections of a suitable m^netometer needle, 
affected by the specimen to be tested. It is only applicable to 
long straight rods of the material for the following reasons. 
When a rod of magnetic material is uniformly wound with insulated 
wire and magnetized by a current sent through the coil, it develops 
free magnetism and definite polarity at its ends, which exerts a 
demagnetizing influence or force, opposing the main magnetizii^ 
force due to the coil. This effect becomes less marked as the 
rod is longer, owing to the ends, in which the free magnetism 
chiefly resides, being too far away from the middle regions to 
affect the magnetic force there. If the rod is very long (300 to 
400 diameters), the magnetization will be practically uniform 
throughout a considerable portion of its middle region, though 
falling off towards the ends. In such cases no correction, i.e. 
deduction, need be applied to the magnetizing force, as calculated 
in the ordinary way from the current-turns, in order to obtain the 
actual magnetizing force producing a given induction. Hence 
the importance of using long straight rods. We must now see 
what the numerical value is of the correction to be applied when 
the rod is not long enough to neglect the demagnetizing action of 
its ends. The correction may be obtained approximately by 
treating the long cylindrical rod as a very long ellipsoid. Thus, 
if n is a number depending on the relation of the length of the 
ellipsoid to its transverse dimensions, and if H = the effective 
magnetizing force producing an induction B, and Hi = the total 
magnetizing force as would be obtained from the ampere turns in 
the usual way, and I = intensity of magnetization — 

H = H, -«I = H, -«(^^-^-2) 



netic lines of force, B will be large compared with H. 
Hence I will = — very approximately 

and therefore H = H, . B very approximately 

The following table gives a few values of « and -_, worked 
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out by Professor Ewing, for diffcTent ratios of length to breadth 
in ellipsoids : — 

Table V. 



Unph 




. 






■f 




00.817 


O'ooi446 




0-00540 


O'OOOUO 




000157 


0-000125 


3<» 


□■0007S 




400 


O-O0O4S 


0-000037 


5a> 




0000024 



Hence, if our long straight rod of circular section was 300 
diameters long, the effective magnetizing force H= H, — o'oooo6 . B 
approximately. We therefore see that even if B were carried 
up to 10,000 C.G.S. lines, the above deduction would be only I'a 
when the rod was 300 diameters long. 

Another interesting phenomenon is that in connection with 
unclosed cores or rods of magnetic material. When a magnetizing 
force is removed, the residual magnetism still lefl in is partly 
or wholly annihilated by some force at or near the ends of the 
specimen. Long rods show this in a much more marked d^ree 
than short ones, and, if long enough, completely demagnetize 
themselves. 

Another effect, known as "magnetic lag," or "creeping," is 
particularly noticeable in some specimens. It consists in a gradual 
creeping up of the magnetization after the particular magnetizing 
force has been applied. This is more apparent as the rod or 
specimen is thicker, and is especially so in the case of unannealed 
and hard materials, when the full induction may not be obtained 
for several seconds, and even minutes, after application of the 
magnetizing force. In such cases the magnetometer method is 
the only available one for use in order to obtain accurate results. 

There are three modes of procedure available in performing 
this method, depending respectively on the relative positions in 
which the specimen, with its magnetizing coil, is placed with regard 
to the magnetometer needle when unaffected by external mag- 
netism, and therefore at rest in the magnetic meridian. These we 
shall now consider, and call A, B, and C. 
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A. Position of Specimen. — This is shown in plan symboli- 
cally in Fig. 67, and is known commonly as the " A. position of 
Gauss." RR is the magnetic Rj u 
meridian of the earth, XY the «|-^i_f 
magnetometer bench, NS the »---♦ NE 



specimen and its solenoid, ns j-ntlj^ 

the magnetometer needle. Thus rfl j^ 

it is seen that the magnetic axis R' 

of the solenoid NS is perpen- ^'*^- ^^• 

dicular to the magnetic meridian, passes through the centre of 

the needle »s, and lies in a horizontal plane. 

If V = the volume in cubic centimetres of the specimen. 
Hi = magnetizing force of the solenoid, 
Hg = the horizontal component of the earth's magnetic force 
at the needle, 
and #■ = the steady angular deflection of the needle fiw the 
position shown and some particular 
magnetizing force Hi, then — 



The permeability of 

the specimen p. f ~ Varf H 

B. Position of Specimen. — This is shown in -^ ! 
plan symbolically in Fig. 68, and is known as the j ; 
" B. position of Gauss." The lettering corresponds \ • 
with that of the various details of the previous 1 • i « 
figure, and need not again be explained. -■^--■p^^i^-- 

Here it will be observed that the magnetic "■ ^ •■• 

axis of the solenoid NS is still perpendicular to the u 

magnedc meridian RR, and lies in a 'horizontal 1 

plane passing through the needle, but the axis does ! 

not pass through the needle. We now have — ^"'' ^ 

The permeability of the specimen /i = — — yrj ■ - + ' 

C. Position of Specimen. — This is shown partly in plan and 
partly in perspective symbolically in Fig. 6g, and is known as the 
" on^fia/e position." It will be seen that now the magnetic axis of 
the solenoid NS is vertical, but does not cut the needle, also that 
the line joining the needle-centre and upper pole of NS is per- 
pendicular to the magnetic meridian RR. 
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If D = distance between needle<entre and lower pole, 

d= „ „ „ upper pole, tbai — 



The permeability of the specimen y, = 



(?.-DO<Ht^.) 



where S = cross-sectional area of the rod in square centi- 
metres, 
and Ve = vertical component of the earth's magnetic force at 
the place where the test is formed, and = H^ tan tft, 
where ^ = " angle of dip " at that place. 
W^ thus see that in this magnetometer method either Hg or 
Vg, or both, must be accurately known, and the test ought to be 
' , . performed in a room in which 

jR " there are no iron pipes or 

! , Ij. girders, etc., as such may 

.--,-..ii^ T seriously affect the values of 

J**!* ""~— -,, ■ ' those earth components, the 

IP "'---,_ I . first of which directs or con- 

T^ irols the needle, and the 
F'*'- ^- latter the value of the effec- 

tive magnetizing force. Hence for accurate work it is important 
to determine these components just before an experiment at 
the place where the magnetometer is used. This can be most 
easily accomplished as follows : Place a small magnetic needle 
in the stirrup of the instrument shown on p. 335, which must 
be placed where the magnetometer is to stand. Now give 
the needle a motion of rotation (about 10° or 15° of arc) by 
bringing a magnet near it, which must then be taken dght 
away. Count and note the time T taken for, say, twenty complete 
oscillations, each being counted from one middle position of a 
swing to the next but one, when the needle is again moving in 
the same direction. Thus the periodic time of ovulation will be 

T 

- seconds = /, say. Next, take the instrument to a part where 

the earth's field Hg' cannot be affected, taking care not to jar the 
needle in removing, again note the periodic time /, in a similar 
manner as before. Then, since the respective field intensities 
are inversely proportional to the square of the periodic times 
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for the same needle, we have, if H^ = field at the magneto- 
meter — 

H. = 'jiH,', 

the value to use in the equations. 

In the preceding formulie the angulai deflection ff' is assumed 
to be that due to the specimen alone. In order that this may be 
the case, a compensating coil, consisting of a few turns of wire on 
a wooden bobbin, is connected in series with the main solenoid, 
and is so placed that when a (airly strong current is sent through 
both, no deletion of the magnetometer needle occurs. This is 
the best way, but if no compensating coil is used, the effect of 
the solenoid alone can be allowed for by noting the deflection 
0^ produced by it for some given value of current A'. Then the 

deflection 6° for any other current A would be f 77^" J ■ Hence 

in the formulse we should use (tan fl° — tan t;^) instead of tan ff" 

simply. 

Since the angular motion of the needle is small we have tan 9 

« 6 simply « — , where a = scale-deflection and L = distance 

from mirror to scale in such divisions. When the method employs 
position C. of the solenoid, the vertical component of the earth's 
field will affect the total effective value of the magnetizing 
force on the specimen. This can be got over by sending a 
constant current from a separate source through a small coil 
wound over the solenoid, of such a strength as will neutralize V,. 
This should be done af^er the specimen is completely demagnetized 
and in position inside the solenoid, the neutralization being 
effected when no deflection of the needle out of the meiidian 
occurs. The demagnetization of the specimeh can be effected by 
alternating a direct current from its maximum value to O, either 
by means of a suitable commutator or one of those on an Ayrton 
and Perry secohmmeter. 

An ordinary alternating current of fairly high frequency will, 
when reduced to O, do equally as well. 

From the preceding we therefore see that, though the mag- 
tietometer method is capable of giving very accurate results, 
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considerable care and some corrections must be applied to obtain 
such. 

If T = the number of turns on the magnetizing coil, 
/ = its total length between the extreme ends, 
and A = current in amperes flowing through it, then— 
4)rAT_ 



The magnetizing force = 



ro/ 



= H, = M^ 



where M, = — ; = a constant : and circumstances, as mentioned 
above, must decide whether this is the effective value. 

Apparatus. — Dehcate magnetometer, bench, and clamp, 
or sliding-table to hold the specimen and solenoid (p. 337); 
reversing key, K ; suitable secondary battery, B, to supply the 
magnetizing current (p. 337); one Darnell's cell, b, or other 
constant E.M.P., together with a resistance box, r, for maintaining 
a constant current through the compensating coil, C ; sensitive 
ammeter. A, for measuring the magnetizing current ; and a rheostat, 
R, for controlling the latter (p. 310); the specimen, SS, either 
wound with turns of insulated wire from end to end or contained 
in the centre of a long solenoid, whose length is about a third 
again as great as the specimen, which latter may be 300 to 400 
diameters long ; this arrangement will ensure the material being 
very uniformly magnetized. 
We shall here choose the C. 
portion of solenoid as less 
liable to error from the shifting 
of the poles P slightly for 
various magnetizations. This 
usually occurs, but it would 
alter tan 6 infinitely less than 
with positions A and B. 

Observations. — (i) Con- 
\ nect up as in Fig. 70, adjust 
the magnetometer and ammeter 
A to zero, and use either twin 
flexible wire for connections 
as indicated, or run the leads in paiis close together so that they 
may not alfect the m^netometer ns. 

(a) Make a preliminary test to ensure only a full-scale 





Fig. 70. 
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deflection with the maximum magnetization to be used, by setting 
SS at some convenient distance from ns; then, without any 
specimen inside, send a fairly strong current through 5S and C, 
altering the distance of C to give no deflection. If now, on 
sending the maximum current with the specimen in position, the 
deflection is ofi" the scale, move SS further away, and repeat until 
the spot of light keeps on the scale. 

(3) With this current still flowing, and the centres of SS and 
specimen coinciding, raise and lower SS until the deflection is a 
maximum, and then fix SS in this position. The upper pole P 
will now be level with ns, 

(4) Completely demagnetize the specimen in position. 

(5) Carefully balance the vertical component by b, r, and coil C,. 

(6) With K open, make R a maximum, and close K, adjusting 
the current to its lowest value. Note the current A amps, and 
scale^eflection a. 

(7) Raise the current step by step so as to obtain about fifteen 
different deflections, rising by about equal increments after the 
first two or three, which should be small, to the maximum, and note 
the value of A and a at each. 

Note. — Sufficient time must be allowed the magnetization to 
assume or creep up to its final steady value, corresponding to A 
at each step prior to reading A and a. 

(8) Calculate the values of fi, H, and fi from the preceding 
formulae, and tabulate your results as follows : — 



M.t™].«ttd, ;I™bO,= c™. ;di.n«ter= '^■■^^,= 




^•~"- ■'•^■'- ,i;-'"'-^Mf^"—'??.t"'^= 


cm. 


±£. 


"■r- ".-"/*• 


wliK,H. H«lim,a. >^«'=--i 


B. 


.^^ 


= B^ 




i 











(9) plot two curves, one with B as ordinates and H as ab- 
scissae, the other with p. as ordinates and B as abscissEe. 

Inferences. — Prove the formula for /i given in the intro- 
duction, and state any assumptions made in obtaining them. State 
clearly all the inferences which you can draw from the results of 
your test 
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88. Measurement of Magnetic Permeability 
(Ring Ballistic Method). 

Introduction. — It has been pointed out in connection with 
the magnetometer method that prejudicial effects, due to the 
demagnetizing action of the ends of a straight bar on the mag- 
netizing force at its central region, are introduced, and must be 
corrected for unless the bar is very long compared with its 
diameter. This action ceases to exist when the bar takes the 
form of a circular continuous or "endless" ring, whose actions 
therefore in this respect approximate to those of a long straight 
bar. Such a ring possesses no free magnetism — in other words, 
is non-polar — and if completely overwound uniformly with a 
magnetizing coil, allows none of the magnetic lines to leave the 
iron. The magnetic force, however, is not quite uniform throi^b- 
out, being greatest at the inner periphery of the ring, and decreasing 
with increase of diameter, i.e. length of periphery. This is due 
to two causes : first, the propensity which every magnetic field 
has of finding the shortest path of least resistance ; and secondly, 
owing to the magnetizing force proportional to the number of turns 
per centimetre length being greater at the inner periphery than 
the outer, for manifestly if r^ and r^ be the radii of these from the 
centre of the ring, « the total number of magnetizing turns, and A 
the current flowing through them, the magnetic force will vary 

from - - to ■ , which will be a minimum when r, prac- 

tically = rt. Thus the iron should have a small radial thickness 
compared with n and ; „ and for this reason may preferably be of 
the form of a fairly thin short cylinder rather than having either a 
circular or square cross-section. This method is the only one by 
which we are able to test the magnetic quality of a ring, and when 
applied to such, it serves to measure sudden changes of magnetism 
only, due to sudden alterations in the strength of the magnetizing 
current 

The prbciple of the method consists in determining any 
sudden change in magnetic induction by measuring the quantity 
of electricity in the transient current induced in a search-ceil 
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wound over the usual magnetizing coil of the specimen to he tested. 
The throw produced on the galvanometer by any sudden change 
in magnetism, due either to making or hreaking the current, 
increasing or decreasing it by steps, or reversing it, will be pro- 
portional to the whole quantity of electricity which passes in the 
transient current, and hence to the change of magnstic induction 
within the coil. If the search-coil of Nt turns encloses a total 
number of tines N of induction and SN = any sudden change 
which this undergoes, then, if Ri = total resistance in ohms of 
the circuit in which the search-coil is placed, the galvanometer 
throw d.i scale-divisions = whole quantity of electricity in the 

transient current = p- , The value of this can be found by 

observing the throw produced by a known change of induction 
due to an earth inductor of N, turns, area A, sq. cms., cutting 
a field of strength F. If R, now = total resistance in ohms of 
the whole circuit (inductor included), the whole quantity of 

aN.A.F ,. ... 

transient current = — j; — , corresponduig to a throw d, scale- 
divisions 



If the earth inductor is kept continuously in circuit, the resistance 
of the rest of which remains unaltered. 



If « = number of magnetizing turns, r = mean radius of ring, 
then mean value of the magnetizing force per ampere of current 

M, = — in C.G.S. units. Again, if A = sectional area of 

' lo X 2icr °^ 

the iron ring in square centimetres, and the resistance of the 
secondary circuit is constant all through the experiment, also the 
corrections for air-space within the coils negligible, then the change 
of induction per square centimetre in the iron corresponding to 

one scale-division of ballistic throw = .j^ l = B„ say. To 

I»ove that the damping effect is not large enough to prevent the 
throws being proportional to the changes of induction, send 
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successively increasing currents tbTough the magnetizing coils, 
and see whether the throws vary directly with the current when 
the circuit is broken. 

In all cases the searct)-coIl should have a small axial length, 
and, generally speaking, should be placed where the magnetization 
is most uniform, though in rings it may practically be at any part. 
It should be wound as close to the iron as possible, and may 
preferably be tuxt to it when the ring is built up for permanent 
use (p. 349)- If, however, the search-coil is wound outside the 
magnetizing coil, and its area includes any . sensible air-space 
between the iron and its turns, or, which is equivalent, copper 
space, the following correction must be applied. Let Aj = mean 
area of the magnetizing coil and H = magnetizing force. Then 
{Aa - AJH lines of force are enclosed in this intermediate 
equivalent air-space. 

Hence we shall now have— 

This ballistic method can be carried out in one of three ways. 

A. Step by step, consisting in increasing the magnetizii^ current 
progressively in steps from zero to the maximum without ever 
breaking it; then the throw produced by suddenly increasic^ the 
current by a step from, say, A, to A„ or A, to A« etc., will be 
proportional to the change of induction within the coil. The 
harder the material the smaller should the steps be, especially 
just at first, in order to nullify as much as possible any magnetic 
creeping in the specimen which tends to diminish the throws, which 
ought really to represent the true integral change of induction for 
that particular step in the current. Since the total effect is given 
by the cumulative effects of the several throws, any error niade in 
one of these will be carried forward to the end ; hence care should 
be taken to ensure each being correct 

B, Make and Break. Here the current is increased or 
diminished by suitable degrees, but the throw is taken at each 
both by making and breaking, and the mean throw recorded. It 
will thus be evident that this mode of procedure would give 

, considerably less accurate results with harder specimens than the 
last. 
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C Reversals, in which the current is increased or diminished 
by suitable amounts at a time, and the throw taken on reversing 
the current at each, the actual magnetization being then pro- 
portional to fKilf the throw approximately, the residual magnetism 
at each stage of the process being oc i effect of reversal - ballistic 
effect of breaking' the current. 

Apparatus. — Earth inductor, E; sensitive ballistic rainor 
galvanometer, G, having a periodic time of oscillation of at 
least 3 sees.; resistance box, r; damping coil or short-circuit 
key, K ; dead-beat accurate ammeter, A ; battery, b (p. 337) ; 
continuously variable rheostat, R ; key, K, ; reversing switch, 
S ; ring of magnetic material, M, to be tested, wound evenly 
all over with magnetizing coils, m, and a narrow search<oil, C 
(?■ 349). 

C. Reversals. 

Observations. — (r) Connect up as shown in Fig. 71, and 
adjust the spot of light to zero. Completely demagnetize the 
specimen ring, either by a 
gradually diminishing ordinary 
altematingcurrent of fairly high | 
frequency or by a rapidly re- 
versed direct current obtained 
through using a suitable com- 
mutator. This should be done 
after first adjusting r, so that 
when the maximum current is 
reversed, only a full-scale throw 
is produced. 

(2) Adjust R so as to get 
a very small current A. If the galvanometer needle is absolutely 
at rest, close K, and then suddenly reverse S, noting the throw 4 
scale-divisions. Release K. 

(3) Note the throw 1/, scale-divisions on bratiing circuit at 
K„ with the same current strength as was reversed in (a). 

(4) Repeat (i) and {3) for about fifteen continuously in- 
creasing values of A up to that necessary for maximum saturation. 

N.B. — At least two throws should be taken at each current, 
and the nuan noted in each case. 
Tabulate your results as follows : — 
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(S) Plot two curves having H as abscissae and B and B, 
as ordinates, also one with /i as ordinates and B as abscissa:. 

Inferences. — State clearly all the inferences which you can 
draw from the results of the above experiment. What corrections 
ought to be applied to H and B to obtain an accurate result? 



89. Measurement of Mas:netic Permeability 
(Rod and Yoke Ballistic Method). 

Introduction. — The method, which n'as devised by Dr. 

Hopkinson, is a convenient and fairly accurate one for testing the 
magnetic properties of tolerably 
short straight bars. It enables 
the condition of endlessness to 
be approximated to, thereby 
avoiding the prejudicial effects 
of the ends of the specimen. 
^ The rod R to be tested just 
passes freely through one end D 
^ of a massive yoke or block of 
soft annealed wrought iron I, 
the cross- section of which is 
many times greater than that of 
R. In the present case, the 
lower end of R butts against 
that of I, and the two surfaces 
thus in contact are extremely 
carefully faced so as to be quite 
*■ '"■ ■"" plane, and make the best contact 

possible. R may, however, pass through the lower end of I as at D. 

Rslipsthroughaflatsearch-coilCCcapable of sliding between guides 
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in a very small frame fixed to the block at H, and also through 
the magnetizing coil M, which practically extends the whole 
length of I inside. Thus the conductivity of I being so much 
better than R, keeps the magnetic field solely to the iron path, 
with the result that there is practically no free magnetism at 
D or H, and therefore no demagnetizing action due to such. 
Strip springs fixed to I and attached loosely to CC ; spring the 
latter out of the influence of M when R. is raised sufficiently 
high. The arrangement is shown in Fig. 327, p. 357, It may 
be noted that there is a thin fibre of air-gap at H and D ; and 
owing to the effective area of the junction being smaller than that 
of the yoke, small errors may arise from this cause. This 
method is not very suitable for determining the hysteresis of the 
specimen R. 

.\ steel pin, pp, passes through the upper end of the rod R 
for the purpose of obtaining a hold so as to withdraw it when any 
particular magnetizing force is applied. The search-coil need not 
be more than half a centimetre thick; hence, if magnetizing coil 
M was 30 cms. long, the uniformity of R's magnetization need not 
be seriously affected. In fact, the contact at H, however good, is 
for more likely to affect this. It will be necessary to allow for 
the effect due to the difference between the mean area of CC and 
the sectional area of the rod R, in the manner indicated in the 
preceding " ring method," 

If / = length of nu^netizing coil of » turns, then the mag- 



of current. 

Agam, if B = the magnetic induction in the rod in C.G.S. units, 
and At = the cross-sectional area of the rod, then BA, = the total 
induction or magnetic flux in the rod ; hence, if R, = the total 
resistance of the search-coil circuit, and N, = the number of turns 
on the coil, then, on lifting R up so as to let CC By out, the throw d^ on 
the galvanometer will be proportional to the whole quantity of elec- 
BA,N, 
Ra- 
ring method we see that the throw </, from the earth-coil will 

3N,A,F 



tricity in the transient current, and will = — ' ?, and from the 
Ri 
1 we see that the throw rf, from the earth-coil will 

Hence, if A, = mean area of CC, we have, as before. 
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the induction per square centimetre in the iron per scale- 
division — 

The method can be applied in four ways : A, " Step by step ; " 
B, " make and break ; " C, reversals ; D, detaching R and allow- 
ing the coil CC to spring out, the magnetizing current at the moment 
now being steady. 

Fig. 72 shows a sketch of the connections and apparatus, 
which is exactly similar and lettered the same as that of the 
preceding ring method. The student should now carry out a test 
on a specimen precisely as indicated in this rir^ method, tabu- 
lating results as shown there. 



90. Determination of the Relative Majfnetic 
Qualities of Different Samples of Mag- 
netic Material. 

Introduction. — The tests may be convemently and rajudly 
made by means of Hughes' nugnetometer balance, which consists 
of a magnetizing solenoid S« and its compensating solenoid S, 
placed, one on each side of a magnetic needle «j, and with their 
axes in one horizontal line with the needle. S^ which is connected 
up in opposing series with S„, can be moved towards or away from 
ns, and clamped in such a position that its magnetic effect on ns 
exactly neutralizes that of S^ alone without any core. This being 
done for one current, it will be true for any other current strength. 
If a current is flowing through S. and S„ and a magnetic sample 
is inserted in the former, the needle will be deflected, but can be 
brought back to its zero position again by turning the controlling 
magnet C^. If the distance between the centres of C« and 
ns = 3'3 times the length of C« (about), then the magnetic 
effect on the needle is proportional to the angle through which 
C„ has been turned from the vertical in order to bring ns back 
to zero, and also to the magnetic force exerted by the specimen. 
This is true for angles not exceeding 60°. The method we there- 
fore see consists in balancing each specimen against the same 
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peimanent magnet, and being a " zero " one, enables very fair 
results to be obtained. Two important tests can be made on 
specimens, viz. that of finding — (o) the relative amounts of mag- 
netism induced for equal currents ; (j8) the relative loss in different 
samples due to magnetic hysteresis on taking them through a 
complete cycle of magnetization. 

Apparatus. — The magnetic balance (p. 355) ; two or three 
secondary cells, B (p. 337); ammeter. A; carbon rheostat, R 
(P- 307) I reversing switch, S (p. 330). 

Observations o. — (i) Carefully level the balance so that 
ns swings quite freely. Connect up as shown in Fig. 73, adjust 
the pointer of A to zero, and unscrew R. 




Fig. 73- 
(3) Close S, and adjust R so as to pass a convenient current 
(say I amp.) through S„ and S^ ; then, with C„ at O, move S, so as 
to make the images of the fixed object-pin in the fixed and 
movable mirrors coincide, clamp S„ and '« is then in its zero 
position, 

(3) Adjust the current to o'l amp. Take a specimen, and 
demagnetize it as much as possible ; then insert in S„. 

(4) Turn C» so as to bring ns back to zero position. Note 
the deflection D of C„ and the current A amps. 

(5) Carefully increase A to just o"a amp. without overstepping 
it, and repeat (4). 

(6) Repeat (4) and (5) for currents up to about i"S or a'o 
amps., rising by o-i at a time. 

(7) Repeat {3)-{6) for two or three different specimens, and 
tabulate as shown. 

(8) Plot a curve for each specimen to the same axes, having 
D as ordinates and A as abscissa:. This will show how the 
induction varies with the magnetizing force for the specimen. 

Observations j8. — (i) With C„ and ns at zero, and the 
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same connections as above, adjust the current to z amps., say, or 
to a value sufficient to saturate the specimen. Then, by varying 
R, decrease the current to O, reverse by S, and increase to the 
negative maximum. Then decrease to again, reverse, and 
lastly, increase to the same positive maximum as at first. 

(2) Repeat this operation or cycle of magnetization two or 
three times, finally noting the deflection D of C„ to bring ns to 
zero and the current A. 

(3) Decrease A by about 0-2 amp. at a time to O, noting D 
for each current ; then reverse S. 

(4) Increase A by about o'2 amp. at a time to negative 
maximum, noting D fur each current. 

(5) Decrease A by about oi amp. at a time to O, noting D 
for each current ; then reverse S. 

(6) Increase A by about 02 amp. at a time to positive maxi- 
mum, noting D for each current. 

(7) If necessary, repeat (i)-(6) for different spedmens, and 
tabulate as follows ; — 



.. 


P- 


Sp=d«.o. 


Dea«t<a«.D. 


Current, A 


i 


Carm>[,.A 








1 





(8) Plot the relative hysteresis curves for each specimen, 
having D as ordinates and A as absciss^ with due regard to the 
sign of D and A. 

Note. — The area of the looped curve so formed is propor- 
tional to the work done, and therefore to the energy wasted in 
talcing the specimen through that complete cycle of magnetization. 



91. Measurement of Mas^netic Hysteresis 
(Ballistically). 

Introduction. — When a magnetic substance is subjected to 
different magnetizing forces, it exhibits a tendency to persist' in 
any magnetic state which it may have acquired. This is illustmted 
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by the residual magnetism in the material after the magnetizing 
force has been wholly withdrawn. If it is gradually made to 
decrease from a positive maximum to zero, then reversed and 
increased to a negative maximum, now decreased to zero, again 
reversed, and lastly, increased to the positive maximum from 
which it started, the curves between induction B and magnetizing 
force H will not be coincident, but will form a loop which 
represents a complete cycle of magnetization. Its area is a measure 
of the work wasted or transformed into useless heat in carrying 
the iron through the cycle. With hard iron, and particularly steel, 
the loop has a large area, indicating a large waste of energy. The 
tendency of the changes of magnetization to lag behind the changes 
of magnetizing force is called magnttic hysteresis, and it may be 
r^arded as a kind of internal or molecular magnetic friction, by 
reason of which alternate magnetizations cause the iron to grow 
hot. The effect of hysteresis is to prevent any simple relation 
existing between H and B or H and I ; hence, to define ^ the way 
in which the iron has been treated must be known. The area of 
the loop, viz. JH . i/B approximately = that of a rectangle, the 
height of which is double the remanence and the breadth double 
the (oer(i%<e force. The curves forming the loop, which is usually 
called the B — H curve of hysteresis, can be conveniently deter- 
mined by the step-by-step ballistic method. 

Apparatus. — The same as that for the Permeability Test for 
Rings (Ballistically). 

Observations. — (i) Connect up the apparatus as shown in 
Fig. 7T,andadjust the galvanometerneedle tozero. With K. open 
and Ki closed, take the specimen through two or three complete 
cycles of magnetization in the way indicated above, stopping at 
the positive maximum, but still allowing this positive maximum 
current to continue to flow. 

(2) With S in its last position in(i), and K, K, closed, quickly 
increase r, so as to suddenly reduce the current by a suitable amount 
to a lower value Ai amps. Note this and the throw ■/, divisions. 

(3) From this new current value A, take the specimen through 
one complete cycle, ending at the same value Ai- 

{4) Repeat (a) and (3) alternately for about five equal decre- 
ments of current down to zero. 

(s) Reverse the direction of magnetizing current by means 
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of S, and with K, K, closed, obtain throws for about ten sudden 
equal increments of current, with one cycle after each throw, up 
to the negative maximum, as indicated in {3). 

(6) Repeat (2)-(4), with S in position used in (5). 

(7) Reverse the current, and repeat (5) up to the positive 
maximum. 

Note. — Care must be taken that no error is made in measuring 
the throw at any step, as it will cause an error in all future readii^s. 
To avoid this, thrt€ throws should be taken at each current, and 
the mean noted. The amount of magnetism at any stage is given 
by the a^brcucal sum of the throws up to that point ; hence care 
must lie taken to affix the right sign. 

Tabulate as follows ; — 



N, = 
N,= 


:A,= 

.A,= 




»q.ein..;F= CG.S. 
„ : lunii, o. = 


uni». 


™.. 


A<np««. 


U = AMr 


Thmr, 


... 


S^'his^ 


^-^tTo 


^ 


R,- 










1 







For the various symbols, see experiment on Permeability 
(Ring Method). 

(8) Plot the B — H curve, reckoning axes north and east 
positive and south and west negative, and bating B on the 
ordinates. 

Inferences. — State dearly the inferences you can draw from 
the results of the above experiment. Find the residual magnetism, 
as a percentage of the induced, also the watts wasted in the 
specimen, if the work done per cubic centimetre of the metal 

■t'jH, 

If H and B are in CG.S. units, W will be in ergs per cubic 
centimetre. 



E . rfB = -— per cycle. 



The actual method of plotting a B — H curve of magnetic 
hysteresis from the experimental figures obtained may not perhaps 
be at first sight perfectly obvious to every student- The method 
of procedure, therefore, is as follows : — 

Take any point A as a temporary origin, from which draw the 
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two rectangular axes, AC and AD. Arrange so that the ordinates 
AC represent the figures in the column headed B of the table, and 
the abscissa AD those in the column under H. Now, on plotting 
■ in the usual way the first half of the two columns up to the 
negative maximum for H, we obtain the curve APS|A, ; next 
plotting the return set of figures, 
or last half of these columns, we 
get the curve A,P,SA, These two 
curves will probably not coincide 
at A. However, together they 
form a complete cycle of magnetl- 
mtion. Next halve AC, the verti- 
cal distance between AA„ drawing 
the horizontal line XOX,. Simi- 
brly bisect AD, the horizontal 
distance between AA,, drawing 
the vertical line YOY|, intersecting 
XOX, in the point O, which is the 
true origin of the cyclic curve. 
Now renumber the abscissae XX, 
either way from O with the same 
scale as AD ; also renumber the • 
ordinates YY, each way from O 
with the same scale as AD. Then 
OX and OX, will represent +H and — H respectively, while 
OY and OY, will represent +B and — B respectively. 

OP, the induction which remains after the magnetizing force H 
is gradually reduced from its maximum to O, is called the 
remaiioice, or retentirencss, and the magnetizing force OS, required 
to annul the induction is called the coercive force of the material. 




Fio. 74. 



92. Measurement of Mag:netic Hysteresis 
(Mag:netometer Method). 

Introduction. — This method only differs from the corre- 
sponding one for measuring magnetic permeability solely in the 
manner in which the magnetizing current is varied. It forms a 
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convenient and accurate meansof measuring the magnetic hysteresis 
of any material, and is eminently suited for testing those materials 
which possess considerable magnetic lag and creeping. The 
remarks made in connection with the permeability test by the 
magnetometer method (pp. 146-153) apply in the present instance 
precisely, and therefore the reader is referred to that test for all 
details of the method. 

Apparatus. — Same as in the above-named method. 

Observations. —( I ) Carry out Obs. (i)-(8) of that test exactly 
as there indicated, but do not break the m^^etizing circuit 
when the maximum (which will be termed the positive) has been 
reached 

(2) Reduce this current in about three or four steps to O, 
noting its value A and the steady scale-deflection a at each. 

N.B. — The deflection a, when A = O, gives the remanifict, 
or residual magnetism, in the specimen. 

(3) Reverse at K and close it, repeating Obs. {7) up to the 
negative maximum. 

(4) Repeat (i) above, down to zero. 

(s) Reverse at K, and close it, repeating Obs. (7) again up 
to the positive maximum, thereby completing one eyxle of mag- 
netization. 

(6) Calculate the values of B and H, and tabulate as shown. 

{7) Plot the B — H curve of magnetic hysteresis, having B as 
ordinates and H as abscissie, paying every regard to ""sign," and 
reckoning axes north and east as positive and south and west as 
negative. 

Inferences. — State any inferaice you can draw from the above 
test Find the watts wasted in the specimen and the residual 
magnetism as a percentage of the induced. 



93. Capacity 
(Absolute and Comparative Determinations). 

Introductory. — Without in any way considering the actual 
practical metliods of constructing condensers, in connection with 
which we are most frequently accustomed to speak of capacity, the 
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following remarks, which apply generally to all such apparatus, 
are perhaps necessary to impress upon the reader the various 
terms, phrases, and phenomena met with in this class of work. 

A condenser may be defined as an arrangement of two con- 
ductors separated by an insulator; the former are called the 
coatii^s, and the latter the dielectric, of die condenser. If the 
poles of a source of E.M.F, be connected to the respective 
coatings, a F.D., V, will be acting across them, and a quantity, Q, 
of electricity will flow into the condenser. It will then be found 

that, if there is no leakage, Q «: V, or ^ = C (a constant), whidi 

is called the capacity of the condenser. Hence the capacity of 

any condenser is the quantity of electricity required to be given 

to either coating in order to produce unit potential difference 

between the coatings. The unit of capacity is called a farad, 

and = io~* C.G.S. absolute units of capacity. A condenser has 

a capacity of i farad wlien a P.D. of r volt between its coatings 

charges each of them with i coulomb. 

Since, also — 

_ Q _ quantity _ current X time _ time 

~ V ~ potential ~ potential ~ resistance 

we see that the dimensions of capacity are of the order of 

time time T T . time , , 

— ■— — , %.e. — 3 — r-, or^ = -, , i.e. -r — r m the electro- 
resistance velocity L I. length 

T 

magnetic system of units. This " absolute unit " is far too large to 

deal with, and even the farad, which, as we see, is only -» of this 

absolute unit, is a great deal too large for practical purposes, so 
that a smaller unit = one-millionth part of a farad, and called, 
consequently, a microfarad, is imiversally adopted. Hence 1 
microKirad = to"" C.GS. unit. When a condenser is charged, 
some time elapses before its terminal P.D. rises to its maximum 
value, or, in other words, before the whole charge is absorbed or 
gets in, which does not occur immediately. This " soaking in," 
so to speak, is due to surface action in the dielectric. Similariy, 
on discharging, the whole of the previous charge is not removed 
immediately ; some has soaktd in giving rise to what is called 
a residual charge, part of which can be obtained on again 
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discharging, and a condenser exhibiting such properties is said 
to possess residual absorption. Aga.iii, if the condenser is not 
well insulated, the charge will slowly leak away, independent of 
any proper discharge. We thus see that the actual capacity of a 
condenser is a more indefinite quantity than we are accustomed 
to r^ard it, and this is due to absorption, leakage, residual 
charge, etc. In fact, the capacity of any condenser depends on 
those quantities, together with the time for which it is charged or 
discharged, and the manner of doing this. Hence the difficulty 
of obtaining a very accurate measure of the capacity of condensers 
by any of the following methods will be apparent. Possibly the 
best definition of the capacity of a condenser is that it is the 
instantaneous quantity or charge required to produce unit P.D. 
between the coatings. 

The method to be adopted in any particular instance will 
depend on the needs of the case, the apparatus at hand, and the 
type of capacity to be tested. For instance, much residua! 
absorption in the " direct deflection " and " bridge " methods leads 
to inaccurate results, whereas the " method of mixtures " is not so 
much affected by it. Thus it nill be seen that one method may 
give accurate results when one particular phenomenon is present, 
whereas another method would be quite inaccurate. In most 
cases null methods are to be preferred, and invariably high in- 
sulation is absolutely necessary. It is important to note that the 
quantity of electricity required to charge a condenser is quite 
independent of the resistance of the circuit, but the time required 
to charge increases as the resistance increases. If C = capacity 
of the condenser in microfarads and R the resistance in megohms 
through which it is charged, then CR is called the "rime con- 
stant " of the condenser and will be in seconds ; and practically a 
condenser becomes fully charged in a time = SCR or loCR 
sees. In deflection methods, a sensitive ballistic galvanometer 
will be required, having aperiodic time of oscillation not less than 
about 2 or 3 sees. The damping will not be very important, as 
all throws are affected in the same manner, though it should be 
small. A galvanometer resistance of from 5000 to to,ooo ohms 
is common in very sensitive instruments. 

The standard condenser (such as that illustrated on p. 354), 
which is a most convenient one for use both in comparative 
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determinations and those requiring only one condenser of known 
capacity, should possess the two all-essential properties of high 
insulation and accuracy. 

If the former is low in any part, it will not hold its charge 
for any appreciable time, and cannot therefore be used with any 
degree of success. 

The insulation resistance, which may amount to many thou- 
sands of megohms, if high enough may enable the condenser to 
retain its charge for an hour or two without appreciable loss. 

A high potential difference applied to a condenser for a con- 
siderable period may so strain the dielectric that it might take 
days to discharge and attain its original neutral condition. 



94. Leakage, Absorption, and Residual 

Charge in Condensers 

(Experimental Determinations). 

Introduction. — In a perfect condenser it has just been 
remarked that the above phenomena are absent ; in an air con- 
denser they are usually present to a slight extent only ; but in the 
ordinary condenser they are in force to a much greater extent. 
The following observations are arranged with a view to obtaining 
a concrete idea of the extent to which they are present in a given 
condenser. 

Leiakace. — The amount of this will depend on the insulation 
resistance between the two coatings and on that between either 
of these and earth, and also on the material forming the dielectric. 
An idea can be formed of the magnitude of the leakage in any 
condenser during a given time as follows ; — 

(1) First see that the condenser is free from dust and not 
dirty. Then charge it by a suitable E.M.F., and immediately 
discharge it through a suitable ballistic galvanometer, noting the 
first throw i/, produced. 

(2) Again charge the condenser for the same length of time 
and Kith the same E.M.F., and let it stand with its terminals 
quite free in air for, say, 15 minutes, and then at once discharge 
it through the galvanometer, noting the throw d.^ produced. 
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Now, evidently the amount of leakage is proportional to 
di—d^ and is ' . of the original charge in the 15 minutes. 
.'. It amounts to - , x ■'rv V^^ c^'- P^f minute 

For mica as the dielectric, this might be only about ^ to i per 
cent., but for paraffin paper it would probably be something like 
ten times as great In this way, by charging several kinds of 
condensers by the same E.M.F., a comparison can be obtained 
as to which is the best dielectric, providing of course they are 
built up with the same care in an exactly similar way. 

Absorption and Residual Charge. — These phenomena, 
occurring as they do together, will be considered in conjunction 
with each other, for the latter is a result of the former. 

They occur to a greater or less extent in all condensers 
having either a solid or fluid dielectric, and, as will be seen later, 
tend to vitiate the results of compjrisons as well as absolute 
determinates of capacity. Electric absorption is the name given 
to the phenomenon whereby a condenser, charged with a loi^ 
contact with the battery, takes or absorbs a larger quantity of 
electricity than with a short contact with the battery. Thus a 
portion of this chaise is gradually absorbed. Again, if such a 
condenser is discharged, after a few minutes' rest another smaller 
discharge can be taken from it, and again another after a further 
rest, and so on, before it is ultimately completely discharged. 
Thus a " residual charge " seems to be left behind after each dis- 
diarge, which phenomenon is known as " residual absorption." 

By means of the following method of procedure we can deter- 
mine how the absorption or soaking in of the charge, so to speak, 
varies with the time of charge. 

Electric Absorption. 

Apparatus. — Sensitive ballistic galvanometer, G (p. 385) ; 
two-way spring tapping-key, K, of high insulation (p. 317), and a 
suitable battery, B, of fairly constant E.M.F. ; condenser, C, to be 
tested. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as in Fig. 75, and adjust 
the spot of light to zero. 

(2) After completely discharging C by a prolonged short 
circuit, press K I for an /«j/a«/, thereby charging C with aP.D,=V, 
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and immediately discharge it through G by pressing Ki with a 
short contact. Note the first throw d^ on discbarge. 

{3) Press Ka so as to discharge C in, say, _ 

half-minute intervals, noting the respective ^^^■""^iy^'l 
first throws di, d^, d^, . . . up to about five in 1 
number. 



(4; Now charge C with the same P.D., V, \J |C 

r soioe definite time by keeping K i pressed ' ' 



e definite time by keeping 1 
for, say, a minutes, and then immediately dis- " ^5' 

charge it through G, noting the first throw dl. 

(5) Repeat (3), getting throws d^, rfj', d^, dl, and d^. 

(6) Repeat (4) and (5), allowing 2 minutes longer for charging 
each time up to about six charges, lasting respectively t„ t„ t^, /„ 
. . . minutes, and employing half-minute intervals between all 
discharges, and tabulate as follows : — 



Timeukenin 


rf„. 






^1- 


•>t. 


rfj. 


•it- 


*. 

















(7) Plot curves between values of / in minutes as abscissee, 
and the respective sets of values of di, d^d^, . . .as ordinates on 
the same curve-sheet. 

Inferences. — State clearly all the inferences which you can 
make on.the results of your observations. 



95. Relation between " Time Constant " and 

Current in a Condenser Discliarg:e 

(Siemens's Deflection Metliod). 

Introduction.— The present test will at once be seen to have 
an important bearing in all capacity work by reference to the 
remarks on p. 168, from which it will be gathered that the titne 
in which a condenser takes to properly charge or discharge 
depends on the resistance of the circuit in which it is placed, but 
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that the actual quantity of electricity in either case is independent 
of this resistance. 

Apparatus. — Sensitive ballistic galvanometer, G (p. 285) ; 
adjustable very high knoivn resistance, r; charge and discharge 
key, K (p. 328) ; fairly constant battery of about ten cells, B ; 
condenser, C. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as in Fig. 76, and adjust 
the spot of light to one end of the scale as a zero. 

(2) With r = O, alter the number of cells in B so as to get a 
first throw of the spot of 
light to the other end of 
the scale on charging C by 
closing K. Note this throw 
D(, scale-divisions. 

(3) Adjust r to such a 
value that, on pressing K, 
the resulting first throw 
= about T'-jUiy. Note this 
throw D and the value of r. 

(4) Repeat (3) for about ten values of D, rising by about 
equal increments to the maximum. The throws D are proportional 
to the current flowing during discharge, and hence to the potential 
of the condenser. 

(5) To conect an error due to the battery E.M.F. having 
altered, repeat (2) again, and if D, is now less than before, take 
the mean of the two values. 

{6) Determine the periodic time of oscillation T of the galvano- 
meter needle in seconds, and tabulate your results as follows : — 

Ct^tBKj, C> = microlaTaili ; galvuiomelEi reunana, g, = oima ; throw, Dg, = ; 




Fig. 76. 



(7) Plot curves on the same curve-sheet between D and ^ as 

ordinaces and CR and -=- respectively as abscissa in each case. 

Inlerences. — State clearly alt you can infer from the results 
of your observations. 
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96. Comparison of Capacities Ballistically 
(Direct Deflection Method). 

Introduction. — TYas direct discharge or charge method is 
one of the simplest for finding the ratio of the electrical capadties 
of two condensers, or of finding the capacity of an unknown 
condenser in tenns of a known standard capacity. It, however, 
possesses the objection common to all such methods, namely, 
that a deflection is being measured. Tlie rationale and whole 
essence of the method consists in charging the condensers separately 
with the same or equal P.D.'s, and noting the respective first 
throws of the needle or spot of light of a ballistic galvanometer 
on chai^g or discharging them separately through it, which are 
dtrectly proportional to the respective capacities. Should the two 
condensers dilTer very much in capacity, so that when, say, the 
larger gives a convenient deflection the other gives too small a 
one, or vice versd, then the deflections must be made more nearly 
equal, either by shunting tlie galvanometer and so reducing its 
sensibility with the latter one, or using different P.D.'s bearing a 
known ratio to one another, to charge the condensers. This 
latter method is the more preferable one of the two, for, as was 
first pointed out by Mr. Latimer Clark, the use of a shunt with 
ballistic galvanometers introduces a certain vagueness in connection 
with " transient " or short-duration currents, which are dealt with 
in all ballistic work, due to the self-induction of the shunt and 
galvanometer being probably very different, which would seriously 
affect the proportion In which the current is usually divided between 
these two branches in the case of steady current work. For a 
more detailed discussion on this matter, vitle p. 113. If, there- 
fore, the galvanometer of resistance g is shunted with a shunt 
of resistance s when used with the larger capacity C„ then the 

s +g 
relation is Ci : Cj = — - — . a", : a*, approximately, where d^ and J, 

are the respective fiiat throws of the spot of light in scale-divisions, 
when Ci and Ci are charged or dischat^ed, from which it will 
be at once seen that, if the throws tii and rf, are equal, the 
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of the two capacities directly, and s could be adjusted to get 
this. Owing to the resistance of an ordinary condenser being so 
enormous compared with that of any ballistic galvanometer, the 
shunting of this latter with any resistance does not appreciably 
alter the battery current from the resulting diminution of the 
resistance of the rest of the circuit If, instead of employing a 
shunt to reduce the sensitiveness of the galvanometer, the two 
throws are made more nearly equal by using two different P.D.'s, 
the smaller, V„ of which is used to charge the larger capacity C„ 
and the laiger, Va, to charge the smaller capacity Cg, then we 
have the relation — 

C, _ V, rf^ 

where </, and d^ are the first throws as before. 

Since merely the ratio of the two P.D.'s is required, and not 

their actual value in volts, the best way to obtain tliem is shown 

in Fig. 77, in which a potentiometer box, AC, of total resistance r^ 

_ is placed across a battery, B; then, if 

lif.l|l,/i. ^^ '"o leads /, / going to the charging 

r^ 1 1 I I J ^ circuit pick off" potential respectively 

r * 1 from the whole resistance r^, and then 

AL'? IC from a known fraction AD = r„ we 

Y^^^jT^^^'*'^^ have V, : V, = r, : r^, which at once 

I ) gives the required ratio of P.D.'s. 

\ I In this test, and, in fact, with all 

^1 V r condenser work especially, great care 

should be taken to have the wAole ara/if, 

except the battery, well insulated, and 

consequently the number of keys and all apparatus, not absolutely 

necessary, should be reduced to a minimum, so as to prevent 

leakage from the condenser, when charged, taking place, thereby 

causing an apparent diminution of the capacity. 

Apparatus. — Delicate mirror ballistic galvanometer, G, of 
high resistance (p. 285); condensers, C„ C» to be compared: 
high- insulated Pohl's commutator, P (p. 330), and charge and 
discharge spring-key, K (p. 328); suitable battery, B, of one or 
more cells; a suitable damping coil (p. 349), with its extra cell 
and key. 

Observations.— (i) Connect up the above apparatus as in 
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Fig. 78. See that P and K are quite clean and free from dust, 
and adjust the spot of light to zero. Slide out the little ebonite 
plugs on the terminat rods of G, and of C|, C„ if they have 
them. 

(2) With P over to Ci and the spot of light absolutely at rest, 
press K, thus chaining 
Ci through G, and note 
the first throw on G, 

(3) With K still 
down, bring the spot of 
light to zero quickly by 
either a magnet or 
damping coil (p. 349) ; 
then release K, thus 
discharging C, through 
G, and note the first 
throw on G. 




Fio. 78. 



(4) Repeat (3) and (3) about four times, and take the mean 
d^ of all the throws. 

(5) Turn P over to C,, and repeat (2)-{4) with condenser €» 
obtaining a similar mean d^. 

(6) Repeat (2)-(5) with about three different values of the 
standard capacity, if this be an adjustable one such as that on 
P- 354- 

(7) If it is not adjustable, then repeat (2)-(s) with about three 
different magnitudes of scale-deflections by varying the number 
of cells in B. 

Note. — To see whether the battery P.D. has altered after 
doing (5), repeat (t) and (3) again with condenser Ci. If, then, 
d^ has altered, take the mean of the first and last values of </, 
for use in the formula, thus eliminating the variation when 
small. 

(8) If no shunt across the galvanometer and also none but the 
same P.D. has been used, compare the two capacities, and calcu- 
late the value of the unknown from the relation — 

Ci : C, = fl", : i/j approximately 

and tabulate your results in the following form : — 
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OxdnK... 


(S. 


'*X 


F.D.'i lued or 


Fint 


Cp«in-- 


No. of 


VJ«of 
ituidud. 


V,. 1 Vi. 


V, 


^1- 


rf,. 


Ruio, 


™™. 










i 













Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (8), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. Why is the relation only 
approximate, and how can it be made a perfectly true one? 
What sources of error (if any) is this method liable to f 



97. Comparison of Capacities 
(Wheatstone Bridge Method). 

Introduction. — This method, due to De Santy, resembles 
closely the ordinary Wheatstone bridge method of measuring 
resistance, and has the great advantage of being a zero or 
null one. It is applicable to ordinary condensers and short 
lengths of cable, though not for long lengths, owing to the effects 
of inductive retardation. It is most easily applied in the case of 
similar condensers having the same material as dielectric. In 
other cases, the effects of electric absorption make accurate 
balancing a difficulty. These can be minimized by " making" 
and "breaking" the battery circuit very quickly. The sources 
of error and necessary corrections to be applied in deflection 
methods are non-existent here, which makes it one of the best- 
known zero methods. In Fig. 79, (a) and ib) are similarly lettered, 
the former showing the arrangement symbolically, the latter the 
actual one for experiment. 

The effect of a difference in the electric absorption of the two 
condensers C, and Cn is that when the bridge is balanced for, say, 
the charge, it will not be so for the discharge. If, however, either 
the terminals of each condenser be short^;ircuitcd or Ri, R3 made 
= O for a moment before charging by the key K, then, on pressing 
K, the deflection will more accurately represent the State of 
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balance, or otherwise, when K is pressed up and down rapidly, 
the spot of light should not gradually creep &\r&y from zero when 
balance is obtained. 

Apparatus. — Sensitive high-resistance minor galvanometer, 
G (p. 284), and shunt, S (p. 323) ; charge and discharge key, K ; 
P.O. bridge, or other adjustable resistance boxes, to form the ann 
DE and EF; condensers, C,, Cj, to be compared; battery, B, of 
about ten or more Leclanch^ cells . 

Observations. — (1) As a precautionary measure against 
damaging G, short-circuit it by means of S, and conhect up as 
indicated in Fig. 79 (6), and adjust the spot of light to about zero. 

(2) The resistances R„ R, should be high for maximum 




Fic. 79. 



accuracy, and if they are obtained from a P.O. bridge, first set Ri 
to 2230 ohms by taking all the six plugs out; then adjust Rj so 
that on making or breaking, (>. manipulating K down or up 
respectively, but preferably the former, no motion of the spot of 
light ensues, S being gradually cut out, as the babnce gets nearer, 
to finally no shunt at all. Note the values of R,, R». 

(3) Repeat {2) for R, = 2000, 1220, and 1000 ohms respec- 
tively, which will be the best figures in the present circumstances. 

Note.— With the smaller resistances it may be found advisable 
to increase the number of cells in B so as to obtain a more 
sensitive adjustment. 

(4) Repeat (2) and (3) for about four different values of 
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standard capacity, if one of the condensers is of such a nature 
(as, for instance. Fig. 223) and adjustable. 

(5) Compare the two capacities, and calculate the unknown 
from the relation — 

C, : C, = Rj : R, 
wh'ich will be observed to be just the reverse to the ordinary 
Wheatstone bridge law for resistances. 

Tabulate your results as follows : — 



c.p«i.iB. 




Capadlits. 


uakl^own. 


SUml«d. 


Rl, 


B,. 


T 


Unknown. 















Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (5), and state any 
assumptions made in deducing it. 



08. Comparison of Capacities 
(Secohmmeter Method). 

Introduction. — The sensitiveness of the Wheatstone bridge 
method can be considerably increased by using an Ayrton and 
Perry secohmmeter instead of the key, K. A description of 
the sechommeter will be found on p. 259. It may preferably 
be motor driven, and should have its commutators set in the 
midway adjustment for this test, so that the galvanometer is 
reversed midway between two successive battery reversals. The 
rest of the apparatus is exactly the same as in the preceding 
bridge method, except that K is dispensed with. Connect E and 
H to lenninals marked "bridge" on the battery side of the 
secohmmeter, and D and F to those marked "bridge" on the 
other side, the battery, B, and galvanometer, G, being directly 
connected to their respective marked terminals. Now rotate the 
instrument, and carry out the preceding experiments (i)-(s) 
exactly. Increasing the speed will increase the sensibility of the 
test without affecting the relation connecting the ratios of 
capacities and resistances R„ R3. 
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90. Comparison of Capacities 
(Wheatstone Bridge Metliod). 

Introduction. — This is a very simple and convenient method 
and has the great advantage of being a null oi zero one. It 
only differs from that of De Santy in using two ordinary spring 
tapping-lceys instead of the " chaise and discharge " key used 
there, and also in having the relative positions of galvanometer 
and batteiy interchanged. It is most important that both the 
condensers and all parts of the circuits be well insulated ; and if 
this is the case, the battery need not be, for leakage occurring in 
any other part of the system but this, will cause errors, and since 
the capacity varies inversely as the terminal potential for a given 
charge, we see that a diminution of this potential through leakage 
during the test will cause the capacity to apparently increase. 

Apparatus. — Sensicivebigh-resistance reflecting galvanometer, 
G (p. 284), and shunt, S (p. 333) ; two spring tapping-keys — one, 
Ki, ordinary, the other, Kj, highly insulated ; a battery, B, of ten 







Fic. 80. 



(*1 . 



or more Leclanch^ cells ; the two capacities, C„ C„ to be com- 
pared ; and either two standard resistance boxes, Ri, R,, or a P.O. 
bridge or a high-resistance potentiometer slide. 

Observations. — (i) As a precautionary measure against 
damaging G, short-circuit it by S, and then connect up as in Fig. 
80 {b), adjusting the spot of light to about zero. If the ordinary 
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key, Kj, of the bridge is of insufficient insulation, then dispense 
with it, connecting G to E through a high-insulated key. 

(2) The resistances R„ R, should be high for maximum 
accuracy, and, if a P.O. bridge is used, first set R, to aaao ohms 
by taking all six plugs out, then adjust R, so that on pressing 
Ki first, and 5 or 10 seconds after it K^ no kick is produced 
on G, the key Kj still being kept down, and S being gradually cut 
out, as balance gets nearer, to finally no shunt at all. Note the 
values of R,, Rj, which give balance. 

(3) Repeat (2) for Ri = 3000, 1220, and 1000 ohms respec- 
tively, which will be the best figures in the present circumstances. 

NoTE.^With the smaller resistances it may be found 
advisable to increase the number of cells in B so as to obtain 
a more sensitive adjustment, 

(4) Repeat (i) and (3) for about four values of standard 
capacity, if this is adjustable (p. 354), remembering that the 
accuracy of the method increases as Ci and C, become more 
nearly equal. 

(5) Compare the two capacities, and calculate the unknown 
from the relation— 

C, : Q, = R, : R, 
which will be observed to be just the reverse to the ordinary 
^Vheatstone bridge law for n 
Tabulate as follows :— 



C.p«id«. 


RriistuKet. 


C.p«itla 


an^wn. 


"■1'f 


Ri. 1 Ri. 


cl' 


Uotno-n. 






1 


1 



Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (5), and stale any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. 
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100. Absolute Measurement of the Capacity 
of Condensers (Ballistic Method). 

Introduction. — The capacity of any condenser can be 
determined absolutely in farads F, by measuring the number 
of coulombs Q of electricity required to be given to either of 
its coatings to produce a P.D. of V volts between them. Then 
Q = VF. The accuracy of this method, of course, depends on 
the accuracy with which the two separate quantities Q and V are 
determined. The following method is simple, convenient, and 
accurate, and depends only on the accurate value of a resistance 
in ohms being known. 

Apparatus. — Condenser, C,to be tested; high-insulation two- 
way key, S (p. 327) ; reflecting ballistic galvanometer, G (p. 285) ; 
any fairly constant battery, B, of a sufficient number of cells to 
give a convenient instantaneous deflection on G when charging 
C ; a high resistance, r, of a known value in ohms, which may or 
may not be wanted, or two standard resistance boxes, r,, r^ ; a 
high-resistance potentiometer, XYZ, together with the necessary 
connecting wires. 

Observations.— (i) Connect up the apparatus as indicated 
I Fig. 81, and adjust the gal- 



fz f r, 



vanometer needle to zero by 
means of the controlling magnet 

(2) Adjust the resistance of 
XZ to some convenient value, 
say, from about 3000 to 5000 % v 
ohms, depending on circum- 
stances; and also adjust the 
number of cells B such that, 
on pressing Si to charge the 
condenser, a convenient in- 
stantaneous deflection </, is obtained. Note this first throw d,. 

(3) Adjust r, to a suitable low value, if possible, and press Sa, 
noting the s^ady deflecdon i£, obtained on the galvanometer. 

{4) Repeat (a) and (3) for about ten different values of r„ so 
as to obtain deflections over the whole scale, keeping r, + r^ 
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constant. The condenser C must be short-circuited after every 
charge, in order to as nearly as possible have no residual charge 
left in it which would introduce errors due to residual absorption. 

(5) Measure the periodic time of vibration T of the needle 
in seconds (vide p. 133), and the Ic^arithmic decrement A, (vide 
p. 134) taken with the galvanometer terminals disconnected from 
the circuit. 

(6) Calculate the capacity F of the condenser in farads from 
the formula — 



F = - 



r-t-G .i;.' 



*(i+iA) 



Note. — If r„ which represents battery resistance i> in taking 
d^ is not small compared with r + G, it cannot be neglected, and 
we must therefore insert b + r + G in the formula instead of 

/■ + G. If — is expressed in megohms, then F will be given 

r 4- G 
in microfarads. 

Tabulate your results in the following manner : — 

ne of vibnlkm of ix 













Value 

of r,. 


S'"L.C=. 


1 "'^Z^,'^ 




air. 


d*' rf,. ' 


F. 


SX 


«.i^ 




1 1 


1 









Inferences. — Show how the formula in (6) is obtained, and 
explain what assumptions, if any, are made in deducing it. 



101. Comparison of Capacities 
(Method of Mixtures). 

Introduction. — This method, due to Lord Kelvin, but com- 
monly known as " Thomson's method of mixtures," has the great 
advantage of being a null or zero one, though it is possible 
to make a ready correction for a small resultant deflection, which 
course, however, is certainly not to he recommended. The essence 
of the whole method consists in charging the two capacities 
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with equal quantities of electricity by means of a potentiometer 
arrangement, with two P.D.'s bearing a known ratio to one another, 
and noting that their charges are equal by " mixing " the charges 
through a delicate galvanometer. Or, as was mentioned above, 
the method can be turned into a deflection one, and the resultant 
P.D. measured after mixing the two unequal chafes. The 
method, which is now almost universally employed in factories, 
cable-stations, and in ordinary work, is, generally speaking, 
applicable to comparisons of both small and large capacities, or 
when one or both of them are long submarine or other cables 
having very different degrees of " inductive retardations," which, 
with ordinary direct-deflection methods, would entail usii^ a 
ballistic galvanometer having a large periodic time T to ensure 
the quantity passing through the galvanometer on charge or dis- 
charge before the needle moved. For ordinary condenser work 
about 10 seconds should be allowed for the condensers to charge, 
while for long cables it should be something like 4 or 5 minutes. 
This method gives quite accumte results, even though the 
capacities may differ by as much as 1 ; 6 ; but for wider difference 
residual absorption becomes very troublesome, and causes in- 
accuracies. The sensibility of the .method will increase with the 
P.D.'s employed to charge, which should therefore be fairly large. 
It is extremely important to reduce all leakage from the con- 
densers as much as possible in order to avoid errors. For this 
reason all parts of the circuit should be well insulated, apparatus 
clean and not dusty, and all connections kept in mid-air. 

Apparatus.— Sensitive high-resistance reflecting galvanometer, 
G (p. 384) ; two adjustable high-resistance boxes, Ri, R^, or a P.O. 
bridge or a high-resistance potentiometer, whichever is to hand; 
a highly insulated Pohl's commutator, P (p, 330) ; spring tapping- 
key, K ; reversing swjtch, S (p. 3*9) ; battery, B, of about ten or 
more Leclanch^ cells; capacities, C|, C^ to be compared. 

Observations. — (1) Connect up the above apparatus as 
indicated in F^. 82, and adjust the spot of light from G to about 
zero on the scale. 

(1) R„ R, being adjusted to suitable high values, close S, and 
turn P over to the front (battery side) for about 10 seconds, so as 
to charge the condensers to different and opposite potentials, K 
being open. 
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(3) Now close K, and turn P over to the back (galvanometer 
side), so as to mix the opposite charges In C, and C. These, 
if equal, will just neutralize, 
and cause no deflection 
on G. This condition will 
rarely ever be obtained at 
first start 

{4) Keeping R„ say, 
fixed, alter R„ so that on 
repeating (3) and (3) no 
deflection is observed on 
G. Then note the values 
of R, and R^ 

(5) To eliminate the 
effect of residual absorp- 
tion in the condensers, 
turn S round through 90°, 
thus reversing B across 
R„ K-i. If now there is a 
^''°- 8'- deflection on G, readjust 

Ri to obtain none, calling its new value R,', repeating (2)-(4) 
again. 

(6) Repeat (2)-(s) for about four widely different values of 
Ri, remembering that the test will be more accurate when R„ It, 
are large. 

(7) If either of the capacities is an adjustable standard, such as 
that on p. 354, then repeat {'i)~{(t) for about three or four different 
values of the standard, remembering again that the test will become 
more accurate as the capacities become more nearly equal. 

(8) Compare the two capacities, and calculate the value of the 
unknown from the relation — 

C, : C. = R, : R, 
and tabulate your results as follows: — 




Capadtin. 




Cipadlics. 


Numbtfor V^Mof 
nnknown. ntuidud. 


C^J^on. 


■i"^.R^. 


™' 


R,. 


Pi 


V»lu=of 










1 
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Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (8), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. 



102. Comparison of Capacities 
(Siemens's Continued Subtraction Method). 

A brief digest only of this method, devised by the late Sir 
W. Siemens, will be given, for the following reasons : — 

(i) The method is difficult of application and manipulation. 

(2) It requires great care, and in ordinary hands, except with 
special anangements, would most probably give erroneous results. 

(3) Leakage effects introduce errors, and the highest insulation 
is required in the condenser tested; for the former reason the 
manipulation must be as rapid as possible. 

(4) For accuracy the smaller and applied condenser must 
attain the potential of the large one on each successive deduction, 
which cannot be the case unless time is given it, when leakage 
errors will at once creep in, 

(5) Difficulty in correcting for damping. 

Thus it will be seen that though the method is in one respect 
a pretty one, having the advantage of enabling a very large 
capacity to be compared with a small standard one, yet the 
practical difficulties and errors which creep in render it unsuitable 
for ordinary work. 

The method is, however, as follows : — 

(a) Charge a standard known condenser of capacity C, to 
some definite potential V, and note the first throw d, on dis- 
charging it through a ballistic galvanometer. 

(V) Charge the large condenser of capacity C to the same 
potential V, and take away the charging source ; then gradually 
but rapidly dischaije it by- applying C^ n times across its terminals, 
completely discharging C, after each application. 

(c) After the «th application, discharge the standard through 
the galvanometer, and note the hrst throw d^. 

Then, neglecting damping and other corrections, we get — 

£- = /'__^-V S. 



, or C = 
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where d, and d, are assumed to be directly proportional to the 
last and first quantities of electricity tlowing out of C, through 
the galvanometer. 



103. Comparison of Capacities 
(Differential Qalvanometer Metliod). 

Introduction. — This "deflection" method is applicable to 
any two condensers whose capacities do not differ very much 
from one another, and it requires that the periodic time of 
oscillation of the differential galvanometer used should be targe 
compared with the larger of the two " time constants " of the 
two condensers compared. This being the case, it is not necessary 
that the periods during which the two quantities flow should be 
absolutely one and the same. There are obviously two modes 
of procedure : (a) tliat of arranging so that the chaiges, «>. the 
quantities Qi and Q^, of electricity which pass into or out of the 
two condensers, due to the same battery E.M.F., go simultaneously 
through the two galvanometer coils — then, if fl" = the angular 
throw resulting, we have Qi— Qa « sin 4?"; (b) that of shunting 
the galvanometer coil, which is in series, with the larger of the 
two capacities, whence Qi — Qi « the quantity Q, which passes 
through the shunt. 

The author does not, however, purpose discussing this method 
by the differential galvanometer in further detail, as it is not 
sufficiently generally applicable for comparisons of capacity, and, 
moreover, is inferior to several other methods which are more 
easily manipulated. 

Lastly, (rt) possesses the defects inherent in all deflection 
methods, while \f'ith {b) an unknown quantity is introduced, due 
to shunting, a galvanometer when using transient currents. 

The left hand diagram (Fig. 79) would represent the con- 
nections for the mode of procedure (a) above, providing the circuit 
containing G and S is dispensed with, and the two coils of the 
differential galvanometer substituted for the resistances R„ Ri of 
that diagram. 
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104. Comparison of Capacities 
(Method of Divided Cfiarg:e). 

Introduction. — This method is a simple and in many 
respects a convenient one, and becomes most accurate, as has 
been shown by Mr. Kempe, when the standard capacity is about 
half that of the unknown. The method is very analogous to 
the Siemens subtraction, but here in this one only one subttaction 
is made. 

Apparatus. — Sensitive high-resistance ballistic galvanometer, 
G; highly insulated charge and dischatge key, K (p. 328); highly 
insulated ordinary spring tapping- 
key, Ki ; Ijeclanch^ battery, B, of 
a suitable number of cells; standard 
and unknown capacity, C, and C 
respectively. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up 
as indicated in Fig. 83, and adjust 
the spot of light to zero. 

(3) With K, open, press K, thus 

charging the standard capacity C, B' 

with the E.M.F. of B. Fig. 83. 

(3) Release K, thereby discharging C, through G, and note 
the first throw of the galvanometer needle, and call it </,. 

{4) Again press K, then release it to an intermediate position 
between the upper and lower contacts, and quickly press K, for 
2 or 3 seconds. Now release both keys, and note the first throw 
d^ on the galvanometer. 

(5) Repeat (2)-{4) with about four different values of standard 
capacity C„ and also, say, a different E M.F. of the battery B, 
each time completely discharging C before applying to C, 

(6) Compare the two capacities, and calculate the unknown 
from the formula — 

C _ d,-d^ 
C.~ rti 
and tabulate as follows : — 
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diwcidct. 


Firu ilirowi. 


C.pad.i«. 


onll^^C. 


JSS.t 


.,. 


df 


Si 


Unknown, C 















Inferences. — Prove the relation given in {6), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. 



105. Measurement of Specific inductive 
Capacity of Dielectrics. 

Introduction. — Not only is the capacity of a condenser 
increased by using glass, mica, gutta-percha, vulcanite, etc., 
instead of air as the dielectric or insulating material across vhich 
the electrostatic induction takes place, but the resistance to 
rupture and consequent loss of charge by sparking is considerably 
increased, this depending as it does on the rigidity and not on 
the insulating quality of the substance. The increase in capacity 
occurs by reason of the specific inductive capacity of the dielectric, 
and if C, = capacity of any condenser when its plates are 
separated by air, then its capacity Cj, when they are separated 
by any other dielectric, is Q = C, X specific inductive capacity 
of that substance. Hence the specific inductive capacity of a 
substance is the ratio of the capacity of a condenser when its 
plates are separated by this substance to the capacity of the 
same condenser when its plates are separated by air. 

The following method, suggested by Professor Ayrton, will 
be found convenient when, as is usually the case, we want to 
measure the specific inductive capacity of a comparatively small 
specimen of insulating material or dielectric, and which is too 
small to use in making a condenser of sufficient capacity for 
ordinary testing. The material to be tested may be a sheet of 
glass or ebonite, etc., and should have pasted on each side of 
it sheets of tinfoil of equal size and about i inch smaller all 
round than the plate of dielectric, so as to reduce surface leakage 
to a minimum, which is exceedingly important to the working of 
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this method. In all cases the unpasted border should be care- 
fully cleaned and dried, and with the same object in view, the 
plate should rest on a block which only touches the underneath 
sheet of foil. Thin wires should make contact with each sheet 
of tinfoil, and these form the terminals of this experimental 
condenser. 

Apparatus. — Two resistance boxes, r,. r,; telephone, Gj, as 
galvanometer ; charge and discharge key, K ; ten-cell battery, B ; 
air condenser, Ci ; condenser, Q, as above, with its plates separated 
by the dielectric to be tested. 

Let A,.\a = total effective areas of the metal coatings, </,(i'^ 
= total effective distances between them for the air and other 
condensers, Ci and Q, respec- 
tively, then, for no sound in the 
telephone, we have C,r, = Qr^ 

Observations. — (i) Con- 
nect up as shown in Fig. 84, and 
adjust /-I, say, to a convenient 
value, which should be fairly 
high. 

(a) Adjust rg so that on 
rapidly actuating K up and down 
so as to rapidly charge and dis- 
charge C] and Ca, no sound is 
heard in the telephone. Now 
note the values of ri, r^. 

d) Repeat (i) and (a) for six widely different values of Ti, r^, 
and calculate the specific inductive capacity from the formula — 

., - . . r. A, d, 

specific inductive capacity = - • t" ■ ^ 




<4) Tabulate your results as follows 


•- 






Ditleclric 


A,. 


A,. 


rfl- 


</t. 


V 


V 


'y Aj ,/, 



















Inferences.— Prove the relation given in (3), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. 
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106. Capacities in Series and Parallel 
(Laws of Combination). 

Introduction. — It is important to know the precise result of 
combining capacities in series, parallel, or partly in series and 
partly in parallel, and to be able to predict the combined or 
effective capacity of all such combinations without difficulty. 
This experiment is arranged with a view to proving, by means 
of carefully made tests, the laws of various combinations, and 
thus impressing the matter more firmly on one's memory. When 
capadties are connected i« urifs, or " cascade," as it is sometimes 
called, their combined capacity is obtained from the individual 
capacities in exactly the same way as that of a number of known 
resistances in parallel. On the other hand, capacities in parallel 
combine in exactly the same way as resistances in series. 

To verify these and other rather less obrious relations, the 
student will be expected to be already acquainted with Thomson's 
" method of mixtures " for comparing capacities (p. 183), and con- 
sequently the mode of performing the observations will not be 
repeated in what follows. 

Apparatus.— All that named on p. 183 for the method of 
mixtures, where C^ one of the capacities named, will now 
represent the respective combinations of capacities to be tested ; 
in addition, a box of four separate and well-insulated condensers, 
A, B, C, and D, aminged similarly to that described on p. 347, 
so that they can be connected up singly or in all possible 
combinations Q of series and parallels. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as shown in Fig. 81, and 
carry out all the observations, (i)-(7), there mentioned in the 
following tests. 

(3) Measure the capacities of each of the four condensers 
A, B, C, and D separately. 

(3) Measure the capacity all in series, and also for any two 
and any three in series. 

(4) Measure the capacity of two different pairs of any two 
capacities in parallel. 
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(5) Measure the capacity of two different pairs of any three 
capacities in parallel. 

(6) Measure the capacity when all four condensers are in 
parallel. 

(7) Measure the capacity of the four condensers arranged two 
in series and two in parallel. 

(8) Calculate the eotnbined or effective capacity obtained from 
the measurements from the relation — 



C= = 



C,R, 



(9) Alsocalculate it from the following formulas to be proved ;- 

= r + n + >. + ^+ • ■ ■ ^'^^ P"'^ series combinations 
C = A-t-B + C-f-D+... „ parallel 
and tabulate your results as follows : — 



Cp^itUs. 






c^^. 




V.Ti»of 
•U«i<Iard,C,. 


oi»1I^"r,, 


ssv?. 


""■ 


R,. 


MeaiuRd, 

c, = c,|'. 


Clcu. 



















Inferences. — Prove the relations given in (q), and state all 
that can be inferred from the results of your observations. 



107. Constancy of the Capacity of Condensers 
(Proof Balllsticany). 

Introduction. — When a quantity Q of electricity flows into 
either coating of a condenser of capacity C, and raises the F.D. 
between the coatings to a value V, then we have the relation 

Q = CV, or C = ^ = a constant {approximately). Now, in an 

ideal condenser in which a perfect dielectric is used, i.e. a 
dielectric which is a perfect insulator and whose absorption and 
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dielectric hysteresis is nil, the ratio ^ would be constant under 

all conditions. A good air condenser approximates to an ideal 
one, but the ordinary practical condenser possesses an imperfect 

dielectric, which results in the ratio ^ having to depend to a 

certain extent on the initial state of the condenser and on the 

time it is given to charge or discharge, thus causing - to be only 

approximately constant. 

Apparatus. ^Sensitive ballistic galvanometer, G (p. 285); 
damping coil, n-ith its key and cell (p. 349); highly insulated 
charge and discharge key, K {p. 329) ; a raiher leaky condenser, 
C, of suitable capacity; battery, B, of ten cells or more; and a 
fairly high-resistance potentiometer, PS, say, of about 5000 ohms, 
with a moving contact or sliding key, N, Then, if, say, ten 
cells are permanently connected to P and S, their total E.M.F. 
will be very approximately constant, and the relative resistances 
between S and the point of contact N will at all times give the 
relative P.D.'s employed in charging C, which, therefore, will be 
a ready and convenient means of using what E.M.F. is desired 
from o to that of 10 cells in series. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as in Fig 85, and adjust 
the galvanometer to zero. 

(2) First adjust B so that when N and P coincide, i.e. when 
the full E.M.F. is used, a full-scale deflec- 
tion is obtained on G when K is pressed. 

(3) Set N so that NS = tVPS, and 
, note the first throw d■^ on charging C by 

pressing K ; then quickly damping G to 
rest, note the first throw d^ on dischai^ng 
C by releasing K. 

(4) Repeat (3) for NS = -ftr. i%, t^. 
. . of PS respectively up to the full ; 

and to make certain that the total E.M.F. 

of B has not altered, repeat (a) over again. 
(5) Repeat (3) and (4) with, say, a lo-seconds interval of the 
lever of K intermediate between the two stops on discharge, and 
tabulate all your results as follows : — 
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Cj^^., 


™,„„ 


.u„«.2 


Cb^, 


DKW.,, 






t. 

















Inferences. — What can you infer from the results of your 
observations ? and state whether anything has been lost sight of 

which might affect the ratio — independently of other things. 



108. Self and Mutual Induction Coefficients 
(Absolute and Comparative Determinations). 

Introductory. — It is not the intention of the author to 
discuss theoretical considerations relating to the above subject, 
which can more appropriately be obtained from text-books dealing 
with that branch of the subject in detail. Some prefatorial 
remarks and definitions are, however, necessary. 

Self-induction. — It is well known that, when a current is 
started or stopped in a circuit, a certain time elapses before the 
current reaches a final steady value. This phenomenon is due to / 
the lines of force, emanating from one part of the circuit, cutting '' 
another part in springing out or collapsing, and thereby causing i 
a momentary counter E.M.F. to be set up (by Lenz's law), which \ 
retards the rise or fall, as the case may be, of the cutrenL This / 
effect is termed the self-induction of the circuit, and its magnitude 
depends on the geometrical form and permeability of the circuit 
and surrounding medium. 

If N = number of magnetic lines of force threading the circuit 
due to a current A flowing through it, then N oc A if there is no 
magnetic material in or near the circuit ; and since N varies, under 
such conditions, as .4, we may say that N = LA, and therefore 



■ dl 



dt 



Defitution. — The coefficient L is called the eoefficient of self- 
inducf'wn^^xa&l,— = the counter or back E.M.F. of self-induction. 
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N 
Now, since from the above L = - , the coefficient of self- 
A 

induction may be defined as the number of liius threading the 

circuit when unit current is started or stopped in it. 

If R = the resistance of the circuit, then — = whole quantity 

of electricity in the induced or transient current on making or 
breaking during the rise or fall, and if the current is reversed, thb 

sLA 
quantity is = -- . Hence L can be defined as the quantity of 

electricity passing in the circuit of unit R when umt current is 
"made" or "broken." L is constant if the permeability of the 
surrounding media is constant 

If R stands for the ohmic resistance of a coil of self-induction 

L, then — is called the timt constant of the coil, and is the nuntber 
R 

of seconds required for the current to arrive at 0632 of its 

maximum value after first closing the circulL 

Mutual Induction. — Now suppose two circuits are in 

proximity to each other, and that a current A be suddenly started 

or stopped in one of them (called the primary), while the terminals 

of the other (the secondary) are short-circuited. Then the quantity 

of electricity set up in the seconda'ry during the rise or decay of 

the primary current = -^, where R = resistance of the whole 

secondary circuit, or, if the primary current is reversed, this 

3AM 

quantity = — — . 

Definition. — The coefficient M is called the txxffieient of mutual 

induction, and M — = the induced E.M.F, in the secondary. The 

dt 
coefficient M may thus be defined as the quantity of electricity 
which is induced and flows in the secondary of unit resistances 
when unit current is made or broken in the primary, or, in other 
words, it is the number of lines of force common to or threading 
each circuit when unit current flows in one of them. 

M is constant if the permeability of the surrounding media 
is constant. If any circuit contains magnetic material, then M 
or L, whichever is present, will depend for its magnitude on the 
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magnetic saturation of such material, and consequently on the 
current. 

Unit. — The unit of either self or mutual induction is variously 
termed a secohm, Henry, or quadrant, and in the electro-magnetic 
system of units has an absolute measure of lo* cms. 

Dimmsiom. — Its dimension is of the order of resistaiice X time, 

i.e. velocity x time, = - . -. x time, or, in other words, ietigth. 

In the following measurements we shall adopt the usual 
notation shown in Fig. 85A, I. and II., namely — 

I. for a non-inductive resistance, and i.. .....^.....^ 

II. for an inductive resistance. 

'l"hese simple representations, if oOOOoOiHUo 

studiously adhered to, will save any '^°- "S*- 

conftision, and at once follow from the &ct tliat circuits doubled 
back on themselves have an extremely small coefficient of induc- 
tion, and for all practical purposes may be considered as non- 
inductive. No circuit, however, can be absolutely non-inductive. 



109. Absolute Measurement of Self-induction 
( Maxwell -Rayleigh Method). 

Introduction. — This is a ballistic or deflection method 
for determining a coefficient of self-induction absolutely iji 
secohms, and is one originally proposed by Clerk Maxwell, but 
modified by Lord Rayleigh. The result depends on the accuracy 
with which five separate quantities are either observed or 
measured. The arrangement is substantially that of a Wheatstone 
bridge, and the method is capable of accurate results when 
sufficient care is taken and all necessary corrections appUed. 
A null method, however, is distinctly to be preferred when 
available. 

Apparatus. — Known standard non - inductive adjustable 
resistances, P, Q, R, and S ; battery of fairly good Leclatich^ 
cells, B ; Pohl's commutator, Ki {vide p. 330) ; spring lapping-key, 
K,; ballistic galvanometer, G (p. 285); coil of self-induction, L, 
secohms to be measured and of ohmic resistance, /. 
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Notes. — In the annexed arrangement, which is the best one 
to use, P must = Q, ad being our adjustable arm, in which case 
they may each be single resistances, but of about the same order 
of magnitude, preferably 
as /. G should preferably 
be of the moving needle 
type, and have a resist- 
. ance approximating, if 
' possible, to the most 
suitable value, namely, 

W + ^'fsfs^-O 

P + Q+ 3/ 

ohms for the above ar- 
rangement, and P = Q. 

If / should be very 
small, it will generally be 
found necessary to bank 
it up by inserting a no»- 
iWtf^A'zvresistanceof suit- 
3w equals the 




Fig. 86. 



able value in series with it, so that the am 
sum of the two, and may still be called /. 

In Obs. (5) below the inductive throws d may be taken 
on "making" and "breaking" the battery circuit at Kg, and the 
mean used in the calculation or preferably " half" the throw on 
reversing the battery connections as this throw, which is approxi- 
mately double either of those at the " make " and " break," can 
be read more accurately, and, in addition, owing to the battery 
remaining on "closed circuit," its E.M.F. will be mote constant 
than if used intermittently.. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up the above apparatus as 
indicated in Fig. 86, and adjust the galvanometer spot of light 
to zero on the scale by means of the controlling magnet. 

(2) Assuming / to be known roughly, make P = Q = about 
this resistance, if possible and convenient. 

(3) Remove " infinity " plug in S, and adjust R so that on 
closing K, first, and then K, 3 or 4 seconds later, say, it \%just 
too large to give no deflection on G. 

(4) Reinsert " infinity " plug in S, and, starting with a much 
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higher resistance than is already out in R, adjust S so as to finally 
" balance the bridge " accurately for steady currents, and obtain no 
motion of the spot of light on manipulating K, and K« as in (3). 

(5) Now, without altering anything, close K, and K„ and then, 
when the spot of light is perfectly at rest, suddenly reverse the 
current by means of K„ and note the angular throw tf of the spot. 

(6) Throw out the balance for steady currents obtained in (4) 
above by increasing S, thereby increasing the resistance of the 
arm ad by a small amount p, and note the steady angular 
deflection D° produced when both K, and K^ are closed. 

(7) Repeat (5) and (6) alternately a few times in order to 
eliminate any error due to variation of the battery E.M.F., and 
take the mean of each set of values for d° and D° respectively. 

(8) Repeat (i)-{l), first by increasing the E.M.F. of B, and 
thereby d^ and D", which will give a more sensiuve test ; secondly, 
by employing two or three different values of p altogether, 
enabling several diETerent determinations of the same self-induction 
to be made and a mean obtained. 

(9) Determine accurately the periodic time of oscillation T 
of the galvanometer needle in seconds in the manner set forth 
on p. 133. 

(10) Determine the Napierian logarithmic decrement X of 
the galvanometer with the same arrangement of the bridge arms 
as in (4) above, and with K, open and Kg closed, in the manner 
set forth on p. 134. 

Notes. — Should G be too sensitive, control its deflections by 
a more powerful controlling field, rather than shunt it, if possible. 
T may have any convenient value from about 4 seconds upwards ; 
P must be kept small, and might preferably have such a value 
as to give d° = D°, nearly. 

It is advisable to see the order of d° prior to very accurately 
balancing in (4), as it may be found expedient to increase ii° by 
increasing the sensibility of G, or by altering the resistance of 
arm ai if this is "banked" up. 

(11) Calculate the self-induction L measured from the 
formula — 

L=l.f.; 

an- 2 1 

where d and D are in scale-divisions corresponding to d° and D°. 
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Tabulate your results as follows : — 



Kind of Inductior 



Ohmic nnu- Throw, Steady i> 



Inferences. — Prove the foimula given in (ii), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. 



110. Absolute Measurement of Self-induction 
(Se,cohninieter Method). 

Introduction. ^ The following deflection method neces- 
sitates the use of a special piece of apparatus termed a secohm- 
meter, which has been devised by Professore Ayrton and Perry. 
The object of it is to increase the sensitiveness of the Maxwell- 
■Rayleigh method by obtaining the cumulative effect of a rapid 
succession of throws on the galvanometer due to "make" 
or " break " impulses. The actual arrangement of the bridge 
itself may preferably be that used in the above-named method, 
the function of the keys K, and Kj now being performed 
by the secohmmeter. The method is subject to the defects 
inherent in all deflection methods. 

The secohmmeter, a further description of which will be found 
on p. 259, can either be rotated by hand through the medium 
of a handle or by a small electro-motor coupled direct to the 
commutator spindle. The general arrangement for the laner 
mode of driving is shown in Fig, 119. 

Apparatus. — Known standard non - inductive adjustable 
resistances, P, Q, R, and S; battery of fairly good Leclanchtf 
cells, B ; an ordinary sensitive Wheatstone bridge galvanometer, 
G, of any type, though preferably fairly dead-beat for convenience; 
an auxiliary key, K ; the self-induction, L, secohms to be measured 
of ohmic resistance, I; secohmmeter, O, complete with tacho- 
meter, T, and preferably a small electro-motor, M, the electrical 
circuit feeding M consisting of a small secondary battery,- switch, 
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and continuously variable rheostat for adjusting the speed and 
maintaining it constant. 

Notes. — The student is referred to those in the Maxwell- 
Rayleigh method, which apply here exactly with the exception 
of the latter part relative to the inductive throws. In addition, 
it may be remarked that the relative positions of the two com- 
mutators is unimportant. The greater the speed, the greater will 
be the deflection d, and the more accurately can it be observed 
and the larger the added resistance p will be; in other words, the 
sensibility of the method is increased, but the speed must not be 
too great to prevent the currents reaching their steady values 
between two consecutive reversals of the battery. That this 
condition is fulfilled may be ascertained by seeing whether the 
same value for L is obtained for a much smaller speed than the 
highest used. In 

Fig. 87 the galvano- q . V'TT^ ""\K 

meter and battery '^ te ' (m^g)) ^j 

commutators are re- O— g '^ Vjijx ,3 { 

presented symbolically " <3v\---_V " 

by G.c. and B.C. re- 
spectively. 

Observations. — 
(i) Connect up the 
requisite apparatus as 
represented in Fig. 87, 
the motor circuit not 
being shown, and ad- 
just the galvanometer 
to zero. 

(i) Assuming / to 
be roughly known, 
make P = Q = about 
this resistance, if pos- 
sible. 




Fio. 87. 



(3) Remove "infinity" plug in S, and adjust R so that on 
closing the battery circuit, first by, if necessary, slightly turning 
the commutators into a different position for contact, and then 
closing the auxiliary key K a secwid or two after, it is just too 
targe to give no deflection on G. 
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(4) Reinsert "infinity" plug in S, and making S much kiger 
than K, adjust it so as to finally " balance the brieve " accurately 
for steady currents in the usual way by dosing K last. 

(5) Drive the secohmmeter at a low constant speed, N revolu- 
tions per minute by the motor, say, and note the constant 
deflection d scale-divisions on the galvanometer G. 

(6) Stop the secohmmeter, and throw out the balance for 
steady currents obtained in (4) above by increasing S, thereby 
increasing the resistance of the arm ad hy & small amount p, and 
note the steady deflection D scaie-di vis ions of G. 

(7) Repeat (5) and (6) alternately a few times, in order to 
eliminate any error due to the variation of the battery E.M.F., 
and take the mean of the two sets of values of d and D 
respectively. 

(8) Repeat (3)-(7), first by increasing the E.M.F. of B for 
the same speed, thereby increasing d and D, and giving greater 
sensibility ; secondly, by employing four or five different speeds 
N, rising by about equal increments to the maximum. 

Notes. — Strike out those values of L calculated in which the 
condition referred to in the introduction has not been fulfilled, 
and take the mean of the remainder. 

The added resistatice p may preferably have such a value 
as will give d =\) approximately. 

The secohmmeter gives four reversals for one re^'olution of 
the commutator spindle. 

(9) Calculate the required self-induction L from the formula — 



L = 



/ RS N « D 

VrTs + pJ 



where d and D are in scale-divisions and n = number of reversals 
per second. 

Tabulate your results as follows :— 











i'=y = 


ohms. 










Kaiilucs. 


ninuu. ^ 


Ntunberof 

PCTMC.. 


I>cA«c<ioiit. 




indanion 
icsled. 


R. S. 


'■ 


P- 


J. 


I>. 


ri 






1 1 
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Inferences. — Prove the formula given in (9), and state any 
assumpdoDS made in obtaining it. 



111. Absolute Measurement of Sell-induction 
(Secohm meter Method). 

Introduction. — The following "null" or "zero" method 
of measuring self-induction by means of the secohmmeter is a 
much more sensitive one than the corresponding " deflection " 
method. The action of the secohmmeter, the apparatus to be 
employed, and the arrangement of connections, is identically the 
same as in the preceding test by the " deflection " method. 
The setting of the commutators relatively to one another must 
be such that the galvanometer is not reversed exactly, or even 
very nearly midway between two consecutive reversals of the 
battery, since, with the former arrangement of the two, 
variation in the 
counterbalance 



effect of self-induction 
on driving tliesecohm- 
meter; and the more 
nearly the commuta- 
tors are placed in this 
midway position, the 
smaller will be the 
value of K, a constant 
depending on the re- 
lative positions of the 
two commutators, and 
therefore the larger the 
Jp 



of any of the arms of the bridge can 

K 



value of • 




R-l-S"^'' 
to give balance for 
given values of L 
and n. Fig- S8, 

Observations.— (i) Connect up the requisite apparatus as 
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indicated in Fig 88, the motor circuit not being shown, and adjust 
the spot of light to about zero. 

(i) Make P = Q = about the resistances /, if possible, and 
accurately balance the bridge for steady currents in the manner 
indicated in Obs. {3) and {4) of the preceding method. 

(3) Drive the secohmmeter at some convenient constant 
speed so that the commutators make N revolutions p>er minute, 
and adjust the resistance of the arm ad so that there is no 
deflection on G, and note the values of R and S to do this. 

(4) Repeat (3) for several different speeds and KM.F.'s of B. 

(5) Determine the value of K for some convenient and known 
speed », experimentally, by replacing the self-induction to be 
measured by a kntmn standard of self-induction I^, such as 
Ayrton and Perry's, shown on p. 263, and then repeating (a) and 
{3) above, whence — 



..^Ck^sI^. 



where p„ R, S, and /, are the values given by L. and w^ 

Note.— The speed « should be fairly high, so as to make p 

large. 

(6) Calculate the required self-induction L from the formula — 



L=-^^ xlxK 

R VS + '' 
where all the symbols, except K, arc those pertaining to the 
unknown self-induction. 

Tabulate your results as follows : — 



Inferences. — Prove the formula given in (6), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining it. 
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112. Absolute Measurement of Self-induction 
(Maxwell-Rimingi^n Method). 

Introduction. — The following is Mr. E. C, Rimington's 
modifications of tlie original method proposed by Clerk Maxwell 
for measuring a self-induction in terms of the capacity of a con* 
denser. It has the advantage of being a " zero " method, and of 
obviating a succession of adjustments necessary in woi^ing the 
original method. 

Apparatus. — Standard condenset, C, of known capacity, 
preferably a variable one (vide p. 354) ; self-induction, L, to be 
measured; sensitive ballistic galvanometer, G {vide p. 283); 
spring tapping-keys, K,, K, ; adjustable non-inductive resist- 
ance boxes, F, R, and variable slide resistance, S ; some 
convenient potentiometer resistance, Q, fitted with a moving 
plug contact capable of making contact at any point, N, of Q ; 
battery, B. 

Notes. — Since the effect of C and L is to increase the " time 
constants" of the circuits ba and eda respectively, thereby retard- 
ing the rise of potential at a to its maximum value, the difference 
in the rate of rise of currents may cause G to deflect, even though 
C and L are accurately balanced on the bridge. To avoid this 
difficulty, the periodic time of vibration of G should be sufficiently 
large, and not less than about 4 or 5 seconds, so that the inductive 
actions may settle down before G 
has time to move. 

If the ohmic resistance of L is ( 
small, it may be banked up with an 
auxiliary non-inductive resistance 
series, but in all cases / = resistance 
of the arm cd. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up 
the above apparatus as shown in 
Fig. 8g, and adjust the galvanometer ^ 

to zero roughly. ' "' 

(a) Make PQ and R -f- S comparable with /, and finally 
"balance the bridge" accurately for steady currents in the usual 
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way by pressing K, first, and a second or two after Kt, S being 
used to obtain a delicate adjustment. It will be noticed that C 
does not affect this balance. 

(3) Without altering anything, and keeping Q constant in 
magnitude throughout, alter the position of N such that no 
inductive throw operates on G on making K, first and then Ki, 
and note the value of r. 

(4) Repeat (j) and (3) for the same value of C, but with about 
four different values for Q ; and again for the same value of Q, 
but with about four different values for the capacity C. 

{5) Calculate the required self-induction L from the formula — 



and tabulate your results as follows :- 



Inferences. — Prove the formula given in (5), and state any 
assumptions made in deducing it. 



113. Absolute Measurement of Self-induction. 

Introduction. — The following is a modification of Professor 
A. Anderson's method of determining a self-induction in terms of 
the capacity of a condenser. It has the advantage of being a 
" null " method, and of avoiding any succession of adjustments 
which would be necessary in disturbing the balance for steady 
currents in order to balance those due to the induction and 
capacity. If the ohmic resistance / of the self-induction is low, 
it can be banked up by means of a non-inductive resistance in 
series; / then will be the re^tance of the combination. It may 
be necessary in certain cases to use a ballistic galvanometer of 
considerable periodic time for reasons given in the preceding 
method, though in most cases an ordinary Thomson astatic 
galvanometer is suitable. 
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Apparatus. — Standard condenser, C, of known capacity, 
preferably a variable one {vid€ p. 354); self-induction, L, to be 
measured; sensitive galvanometer, G(i'((i!f p. 384); spring tapping- 
keys, K, and Kjj battery of about ten fairly good Leclanch^ 
cells, B ; four adjustable non-inductive resistances, P, Q, R, and 
S, in lieu of which two P.O. resistance bridges can be made 
to do. 

Observations. — (i) Connect up the apparatus as shown in 
Fig. 90, and adjust the galvanometer to zero roughly. 

(2) Make S = 0, and with the remaining resistances " balance 
the bridge" for steady cur- 
rents in the usual way by 
pressing K, lirst, and then K, 
a second or two after. Note 
the values of P, Q, and R. 

(3) Make C a suitable 
capacity, and adjust S so that, 
on pressing K, first and then 
Ki, there is no deflection on 
G. Note the value of S. It 
is to be noticed that altering S does not aflFect the balance 
obtained in (2), neither does the presence of C. 

(4) Repeat {2) and (3) for about six different values of 
capacity C, two of the three resistances, P, Q, and R, taken as 
proportional arms, being preferably equal in each case. 

{5) Calculate the required self-induction L from the formula — 
L = C(P/ + RS + S/) secohms 
C being in forads and all the resistances in ohms, and tabulate 
your results as follows : — 




FlO. 90. 



landL 



Inferences. — Prove the formula given in (5), and state any 
assumptions made in deducing it. 
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114. Comparison of Two Coefficients of Self- 
induction (Maxwell-Niven Metliod). 

Introduction. — The following is a modification, due to 
Professor C. Niven, of Maxwell's original method for comparing 
two miknown self-inductions for the purpose of merely getting the 
ratio or of finding the absolute self-induction of a coil in terms 
of a standard self-induction by conipiaring the two together. It 
has the advantage of being a " zero " method, and of avoiding the 
repeated adjustments of the resistances of the arms of the bridge 
in balancing the inductions after the balance for steady currents 
has been obtained. 

The standard self-induction may conveniently be the adjust- 
able one devised by Professors Ayrton and Perry, shown in 
Fig. I3Z, p. 363, and a description, together with calibration 
curves, there given. 

Apparatus. — Standard of self-induction, L„ and ohmic 
resistance, /, ; self-induciion, Lj, to be measured of resistance, 4 ; 
known standard non-inductive adjustable resistances, P, Q, S, R,, 
and Ri ; spring tappit^-keys, Ki, K, ; battery, say of about ten 
ftiirly good Leclanch^ cells, B ; ordinary galvanometer, G, of high 
sensibility (vide p. 184) ; plug key, K, for short-circuiting the 
self-induction L,. 

Note. — It may, in cases where L, is small, be found necessary 
to bank its resistance up by in- 
serting a suitable non - inductive 
resistance in series with it in the 
t part ^j:, when /i will represent the 
total resistance. 

Observations. — (i) Connect 
^ fi uptheappaTatusas'showninFig.9t, 

'/'M'/'/''^-^*^i*~-' roughly setting the galvanometer G 
F, , to zero. 

(2) Make P = Q if convenient, 
and plug up K, and K so that these branch portions have no resist' 
ance; make S = infinity, then adjust R„ and, if necessary, P and 
Q again, so as to balance the bridge for steady currents by 
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pressing Ki first and then K„ and note the final values of R„ Q, 
and P. 

(3) With S still infinity, unplug K, and adjust K, (only), so as 
still to preserve balance for steady current, as in (1). 

(4) Now adjust S from infinity to such a value that, on press- 
ing K, first and then K„ there is no deflection on G due to 
induction. 

(5) Repeat (a)-(4) foi" some six different values of the 
standard self-induction L„ and calculate the required ratio of self- 
inductions and the value of the unknown from the formula — 

L, _ Q(S -f R, -f /,) 
Li "■ "SP " 

Tabulate your results as follows : — 



Inferences.— Prove the relation given in (5), and state any 
assumptions made in obtainii^ iL 



115. Comparison of Two Coefficients of Self- 
induction (Secolimmeter Method). 

The sensibility of the preceding Maxwell-Niven method of 
comparison can be increased by using the secohmmeter described 
on p. 259. Its function is merely to perform the work of Ki and 
K, in Obs. {4) of that method, and to increase the sensitiveness 
of the balance for induction currents. The points b and d are 
connected direct to terminals " bridge " on the battery side, and 
a, c to bridge on galvanometer side of the secohmmeter, while B 
and G are connected directly across terminals marked " battery " 
and " galvanometer " respectively. The secohmmeter can be 
motor-driven, as in Fig. 1 19, at any speed which need not be known, 
and the greater it is the more sensitive the test ; the rate of reversal 
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must not, however, be too great for the currents to reach their 
steady values between two consecutive battery reversals. The 
method otherwise is exactly the same. 

Fig. 92 shows diagrammatical! y the arrangement for com- 
paring two coefficients, L„ Lj, of self-induction by means of 
the Wheatstone-bridge-secohmmeter method, when only a P.O. 
Wheatstone bridge is available. The diagram pracdcatly explains 
itself, in which the two commutators, BC and GC, are shown 
symbolically by the cross-line arrangement. The standard self- 
induction Lg {vide p. 263) is joined in series with some convenient 
form of slide wire and contact and the adjustable arm of the 




P.O. bridge, by which a-perfect balance, and not one correct to 
I ohm only, can be obtained. 

The ratio arms are given some convenient values, and the 
bridge balanced for steady currents in the manner already de- 
scribed. The secohmmeter is then rotated, and L, adjusted to 

again give no deflection, when we get ~ = —. 

To save time, turn L, to its extreme positions ; then, if, on 
rotating the secohmmeter, deflections on each side of zero 
respectively are obtained, a balance is possible at some inter- 
mediate position. If both positions give deflections to same side 
of zero, then either r„ r^ must be altered, or an extra standard 
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self-inductor added to Lj, in order to obtain balance in which 
cases that for steady currents must be reobtai/ud. 

Note. — In this and all similar tests the self-inductions must 
be so placed that they do not affect one another or the galvano- 
meter. 



116. Absolute Measurement of Mutual 
Induction (Carey-Foster Method). 

Introduction. — The following is a method, devised by 
Professor Carey Foster, for measuring a coefficient of mutual 
induction absolutely in secohms in terms of a capacity. It has 
the advantage of being a "zero" method, and fairly easy of 
manipulation. 

Apparatus. — Sensitive reflecting galvanometer, G, of con- 
siderable periodic time {vide p. 285) ; standard condenser, C, of 
known capacity of a variable 
type, preferably similar to that in 
Fig. 233; non-inductive known 
variable resistances, R, S; fairly 
good battery of Ledanch^ cells, 
B; spring tapping-key, K; coils 
of mutual induction, M, to be 
tested, and of ohmic resistances, 
P and Q respectively. 

Notes. — It should be pointed 
out that the figure does not represent a Wheatstone bridge 
arrangement. 

If there is leakage between the primary coil P and secondary 
Q, a small permanent deflection of G will result when K is 
" made." This can be discarded, and only " kicks " looked for. 

If the mutual induction apparatus consists of a transformer 
with a substantial iron core, the " time constants " for the capacity 
and mutual inductions will probably be very different, the con- 
denser discharge giving a throw in one direction, and M a later 
throw in the opposite direction. For this reason G should have 
a fairly large "periodic time" of vibration, so as to eiuible the 




V|,|,|,|,| 



Fig. 93. 
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inductive and capacity effects to settle dovn before G has a 
chance to move, and thereby enabUng a balance to be obtained 
with less difficulty. 

The most sensitive arrangement of the resistances will be 
G 
P + E 
and battery resistances respectively. 

OtMervations. — (i) Connect up the above apparatus as 
shown in Fig. 93, taking care that the secondary coil Q is so 
coupled up that the induction throw due to it is in the opposite 
direction to the capadly throw. Adjust G to zero roughly. . 

(2) Adjust C to some suitable value, and then vary R or S, 
or both, so that on " making " and breaking the primary circuit 
by means of K, no " kick " is observed on G. 

(3) Repeat (i) for a series of values of C, from the largest 
downwards, with a suitable number of cells for B. 

(4) Calculate the required mutual induction M from the 
relation — 

M = CR(S + Q) secohms 

and tabulate your results as follows : — 



I MuiDol indociioD, 



(5) Repeat (2)-(4) with the jx>sitions of the two coils inter- 
changed. 

Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (4), and state any 
assumptions made in deducing it. 



117. Comparison of Coefficients of Mutual 
Induction (Maxwell's Method). 

Introduction. — The method, which is practically that origi- 
nally proposed by Clerk Maxwell, enables either the ratio of two 
coellicients of mutual induction to be found, or one measured 
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absolutely in secohms in terms of a standard coefficient of 
mutual induction. It has the advantage of being a " zero " 
method, and is strikingly analogous to Lumsden's or Bosscba's 
zero method of comparing E.M.F.'s. In feet, it is the two 
secondary induced E.M.F.'s of the two mutual inductions Chat 
are compared when the same current is " made " or broken in 
their primaries. 

Apparatus. — Sensitive fairly high-resistance galvanometer, 
G; adjustable non-inductive resistance boxes, R„ R,; suitable 
battery, C; spring key, K; the two mutual inductions to be 
compared, M„ M» of which Pi, P, are their primaries and S„ Sj 
their secondaries of ohmic resistance, n, ri. 

Note. — M, may be a standard of mutual induction of the 
form shown in Fig. 13a (p. 263), with slight modification. 

Observations. — (1) Connect up as in Fig. 94, so that the 
induced secondary E.M.F.'s 
are in series and help each 
other. Adjust the galvano- 
meter G to zero roi^hly. 

(2) Make R, = some suit- 
able value, and adjust Rt, 
so that on "making" and 
" breaking " the primary cir- 
cuit with K, no deflection is 
produced on G. 

(3) Repeat (a) for different values of R„ Rj, and also with 
increased E.M.F. at the battery C, and for different values of the 
standard. 

(4) Compare the mutual inductions, and find the value of the 
unknown from the relation — 

M, _ R, + n 
M, R, + /s 
and tabulate as follows : — 






,= ohm 


„ 


-C. 


r,= ohmiil 


"C. 




Induction 


Ri- 


Rj 




Sundatd, 
Ml- 




H, 

Mi 


M,. 
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(SJ Repeat (3)-{4) with the primary and 'secondary of both 
Ml and M, interchanged in position. 

Inferences. — Prove the relation given in (4), and state any 
assumptions made in obtaining iL 



118. Comparison of Coefficients of Mutual 
Induction (Secohmmeter Metliod). 

Introduction. — This method is merely a slight modification 
of the last for increasing its sensitiveness by using the secohm- 
meter and dispensing with K. The nature of the action of this 
appliance is stated on p. 259, and the general arrangement for 
driving it by a small electro-motor is shown in Fig, 119. 

In other respects the present test is identically similar to the 
last, and the secohmmeter is Connected up as follows : Connect 
the points a and b to terminals marked " bridge " on the galvano- 
meter side of the secohmmeter, and A and B to those marked 
" bridge " on the opposite side. Place G and B directly across 
their respective pairs of terminals, and dispense with K. 

The speed at which the secohmmeter is driven need not be 
known, but the greater it is the more sensitive the test ; the rate 
of reversal must not, however, be too great for the currents to 
reach their steady values between two consecutive battery 
reversals. 



119. Absolute Measurement of Mutual In- 
duction by HIbbert's Standard Mag- 
neto-inductor. 

Introduction. — The following ballistic or " deflection " 
method readily enables a coefficient of mutual induction to be 
determined in absolute measure or otherwise. It involves the 
use of a standard of magnetic induction, a convenient form of 
which is thai devised by Mr, W. Hibbert, and described in the 
Appendix (p. 358). 
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Apparatus. — Mutual induction arrangement, M, to be tested ; 
sensitive ballistic galvanometer, G {vide p. a86) ; standard in- 
ductor, I; standard known resistance box, r\ suitable current 
measurer, A (vitiep. 274) ; reversing key or switch, K (vid^ p. 339) ; 
battery, preferably of secondary cells, B (vide p. 337) ; variable 
rheostat, R (viiU p. 308). 

Observations. — (i) Connect up as shown in Fig, 95, prefer- 
ably arranging so that I and M both deflect G individually in the 

same direction. Adjust the gal- vvWViV v-~ 

vanometer G to zero. 

(2) Close K, and adjust the 
current on A to the noaximi 
value which it may have, and 
then the resistance r to such a 1 
value as to obtain a full-scale 
"throw" on G on suddenly n 
versing the current by K. Note '''°- 55- 

this throw rf, scale-divisions and the current on A reversed. 

(3) With K open and r as in (2), slip the inductor coil, and 
note the throw rfj scale-divisions on G. 

(4) Repeat (2) and (3) for about ten different values of A, 
decreasing regularly to the lowest convenient. 

(s) Repeat (aH4) with the positions of P and Q inter- 
changed. 

(6) Calculate the coefficient of mutual induction M from the 
formula — 

2A^ 

where K = the constant of the inductor = N», N being the total 
number of lines of force cut by the n turns of I. 

Note. — Since the secondary circuit resistance is kept constant 
for each separate pair of deflections d, and d^ it has not to be 
allowed for. 

The constant K being in C.G.S. measure. A, if in amperes, 
must be expressed in similar measure by multiplying the numerator 
KJi by ten, whence M will be given in centimetres or absolute 
measure. 

If the secondary circuit resistance cannot be kept constant 
in each pair of observations, (2) and (3), let R, and Rj be 



M = 
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its total resistance corresponding to d, and d^ respectively. 
Then— 

Tabulate your resulu as follows :— 



'-"""■r; 


"n:= ''rGTr™."^;^ 


«:r^ 


«i.<««ofprin»o-,P.= : 
o<Ur5-, S, = 


Induetlm 


Throwi. 


1 


Totnlce 


Hsunc*. 


QlCFJDl. 




"* 


d,. 


df 


Ri- 


R^ 













Inferences. — Prove the relation for M given above, and state 
any assumptions made in obtaining it. 



120. Determination of the Laws of Combi- 
nation of Self-inductions in Parallel. 

Introduction. — The present test is arranged with the object 
of determining the way in which the " combmed " or " equivalent " 
self-induction of a number of individual inductions varies for 
different series and parallel combinations of the latter. The 
problem has an important bearing in certain branches of electrical 
work, especially in connection with alternating currents of elec- 
tricity, and therefore attention is directed to elucidating the effect, 
and generally the somewhat vague notions of how self-inductions 
combine. The self-inductions to be experimented with may 
conveniently consist of four coils, I.-IV., exactiy similar to each 
other in size, form, number of turns, and resistance, and similar 
to that illustrated in the Appendix (p. a6s); two different coils, 
V. and VI., should be available to combine with these four, so 
as to produce unsymmetrical combinations as well. The self- 
inductions can be measured by one of the preceding methods, 
say,- that on p. 105, and when measuring combinations, care must 
be taken in placing them in such positions as to avoid mutual 
, induction effects between them. 
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Apparatus. — Alt that mentioned in this method and, in 
addition, the self-inductions as suggested above. 

Observations. — (i) Measure the self-induction L and re- 
sistance R of each of the coils I.-VI. separately. 

(a) Measure L and R when they are two, three, four, five, and 
six in series. 

(3) Measure L and R when I. and II., III. and IV., I. and 
v., and n. and VI. are in paiallel. 

{4) Measure L and R when I.-IV. and I., U., V., and VI. 
are connected two in series and two in parallel. 

(5) Measure L and R when I.-III. and I., V., and VI, are 
three in parallel. 

(6) Measure L and R when I.-IV. and I., II.. V., and VI. 
are four in parallel. 

(7) Measure L and R when I.-VI. are all in parallel, and 
tabulate as follows :— 



C™bi«,io„ 


QM»ci.y, 


P. 




R. 


Fmml. 1 E.p«Kd. 


Seir-indualon, L. 


Dnn. 


Foand. 


E.p«;«d. 













Inferences -rState clearly all that can be inferred from the 
above test. 
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Masrnetic Moments of Magrnets. 
Deflection Method. 

Solution of Inferences. — A. Pasilioa. — Let the horiiontal in- 
tensity H of the eanh's field act parallel to the needle ns in its 
position of rest. Also let the force F of the bar magnet, whose length 
= 2/, on one of the poles of the needle be always at right angles to 
this position of rest ; therefore F = wi,H tan 9 on either pole of the 
needle. Now, by the law of " inverse squares," the force exerted 



between two magnetic poles of strengths 



-? dynes, where 




d = distance between them in centimetres, which force is a mutual 
attraction if the poles are of opposite kinds, and a repulsion other- 
wise ; 
Therefore force exerted by N pole on one pole of the needle = --• — j-. 



where tn = strength of magnet's poles, and '«, that of the needle's. 
But these forces act in opposite directions on the same pole of ns. 
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Hence resultant force F of the magnet on either pole of the 

needle - --^^! wot, _ ^ mm^i^ = »» h tan ». 

But w = — , and equating either the forces or couples acting— 



and .-. M = '— "-'^^H tan 

Assumptions.— (i) That the poles of the magnet are at the ends, 
and therefore at a distance 2/ apart. 

(2) That the length il is very large compared with the length 
of needle, so that the mutual forces between the m^net arc all 

(3) That the forces are unaltered in magnitude by the deflection of 
the needle. 



Deflection Method. 






Solution of Interences.— ^. Position.— Ijo. the horizontal in- 
tensity H of the earth's field act parallel 
|R fHm' to the needle ns in its position of rest in 

" p~lfll— ..p the magnetic meridian. 

Also let 2/ = length of the bar magnet 
NS, 
2/, — length of the needle, 
m — strength of either of its 

M[ = strength of either of the 

needle's poles, 

d — distance between centre 

of needle and magnet, 
F = resultant force acting on 
nr causing a deflection B, 
Then, since the distance of either 
pole of the magnet NS from the needle 
^ = ^{P + P, by the law of inverse squares 

wesee theforce exerted between eithermag- 
Fig. 97- net pole, and say the j pole of the needle, 

whether of attraction or repulsion, ; 



TTT^ 
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But these combine to an equiva.lent single F acting parallel to NS, 
which pulls the s pole of the needle counter clockwise. 

Hence F= - """'^^ - 

which is the same force acting in the same direction on ». 

Therefore couple acting on needle = "' '"■^ ■ '^'^f due to niagnet, 

and couple acting on needle = OTiHj/i sin 9 due to earth's magnetism ; 
and when the deflection 9 is steady, these couples just balance. 

u / u ■ . mzhniil, cos 9 

Hence ot.i/.H sin « = ' -J- -; — 

(d* + Pf 
or H sin e - ^ cos 9 
~ («jl> + /*)' 
.-, M = C<^ + /^* H tan « 
where M2/ = M, the magnetic moment of the magnet. 



Vibration Metliod. 

Solution of Formula.— Let the magnet be deflected from its 
position of rest in the magnetic meridian, through a small angle 9 ; 
then the horizontal component H of the earth's field exerts a torque, 
tending to bring the magnet back to its original position of rest. 

Now, let m = the strength of each of the magnet's ptoles, and z/ the 
distance between them, and K = moment of Inertia about the axis of 
vibration. Then, since a magnet, whose length is large compared with 
its breadth, may be assumed to have two ftoles of equal strength, but 
of opposite kinds, situated at its ends — 

The magnetic moment M = 2inl 
and the force acting on each pole = mH 

therefore the couple exerted by these I _ _,, „ ,, „. . _ „„ „■ . 
'. . ,' > = ittW. X 21 sm = MM sin • 

two equal and opposite forces } 

Now, for Iranslational motion we have force acting = mast 
X acetleraiien ; and for rotational motion we have couple acting 
= moment of inertia x angular acceleration ; 

whence MH sin 9 = Knl 
where * = angular acceleration. 

But the equation of motion for a simple pendulum is — 

where / = length of pendulum, and g the acceleration due to gravity. 
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Thus the periodic time of vibration T = 3»v/ - 



v'#s 



consequently, for the magBet T = 2»( 

on the assumption that 9 is small, say, not more than 5° or 10°, and 
that the motion is one of pure rotation. 



Measurement of Resistance. 
Substitution Metliod. 

Solution of Inferences.— Let ,^= resistance of the galvanometer, 
and R, rthat of the known and unknown; also let E = E.M.F. of the 
battery, and * its internal resistance. Then, if C is the current flowing 
both when R and r are separately in circuit, as is indicated by the 
same galvanometer deflection in each case, we have, by Ohm's law — 
E _ E 
*" '^ R +*"+>= r^bVg 
Hence R = ^ (the unknown resistance). 
This is based on the assumption that both E and b are constant 
throughout any pair of readings, which may not be true unless the cell 
has a fairly constant E.M.F. (such as that of a Daniell), and is allowed 
to send only a feeble current by having Ihe external resistance as high 
as possible. 



Wlieatstone Bridge Method. 

Referring to Fig, 19 (p. 37), let V,, V„ V, be the potentials of the 
points A, H, and D respectively ; then, when no current flows through 
the galvanometer, i.e. when the bridge is balanced, and there is there- 
fore no deflectioii, V,, will be the potential of the point C also. Hence, 
if C,, C,, C,, C, are the currents flowing through the resistances 
'"ii ''i) ''si ''< respectively of the " arms," then, since no current passes 
through G, we have, by Ohm's law— 

Vi - V, = C,r, = C.r, 
and V, - V, = C^j = C,r. 
But Ci = Cj and C, = C, 
Hence, dividing up, we have — 



which is the law of the Wheatstone bridge. 
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Differential Galvanometer Method. 

Referring to Fig. 21 (p. 42), let the shunts and resistances b« 
as shown, and, moreover, let £ = E.M.F. of the battery, and B its 
internal resistance. Then, if C,, C, = currents flowing through R and x 
respectively, and jf = resistance of each galvanometer coil, by Ohm's 
law we have — 



C, = 



Now C, = C] when balance is obtained, and jf does not deflect, also B 
is the same in both cases, and therefore cancels, then we have — 






Hence x = {hjLShu 



o shunts are used, r, = » and j, = oo , and we have — 



High Resistance by tlie Substitution 
IVletliod. 

Referring to Fig.. 23 (p. 43), let G = resistance of the galvano- 
meter, and B that of the battery. Then, if C, = current flowing when 
R is in circuit and a deflection rf, is obtained, and C, = current 
flowing when r is in circuit and a deflection rf, is obtained, by Ohm's 
law, we have — 

C = Ki . _5' E _ S.E 

' ' S. + G ■ S.G (S, + G)(R + B) + S.G 
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and C, = Krf = -5;- . £ ^ 

S, + C ^ , B , S,G (S, + GXr + B) + S,G 
S,+ G 

where K = a constant which reduces the galvanometer deHections to 
current units. 

Bui B will be very small compared with either R or r, and if E 
e have by division — 



Sr 



(S, + G)R + S,G (S^ + G)r+S,G 



- = rf, : (/. 






.-. rf.CR + G) = <jUr+G) 
and fiirther, if G is small compared with R and r— 
Then rf,R =d^ 

or.= ^-R 



Low Resistance by the Potential Difference 
Metliod. 

Referring lo Fig. 36 (p. 51), let C be the current which flows 
through the two resistances R and r in series, and let V and v 
= potential differences across the ends of R and rrespectivdy ; 

V V 
Then, by Ohm's law, C = - = - 

But the galvanometer deflections </■ and d, are directly ac V and v 
respectively ; 

Hence ^ = '^ 

R r 

:. r = -'K ohms 
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Laws of Combination of Resistances In 
Parallel. 

Let there be any number of circuits of resistances A, B, C, . . . 
in parallel between two points, the potentials of which = V, and V, 
respectively. Also let R^ be their combined resistance, i.e. a resist- 
ance such that if it were placed across Vi, Vj instead of A, B, C, the 
same total current would flow from the battery. 




This total current would therefore — ■ — ^ 



Fio. 98. 

V, - V, 
V, - V, 



and the current through A 

V - V. 
That through B = -^^> '^^■ 

But the main current must equal the sum of the branch currents ; 

V, - V, V, - V, V, - V^ V, - V, 
Hence -^ -^— + g = — ^,— + . . . 



K "A "^B ^C • 



In other words, the reciprocal of the combined resistance is equal to 
the sum of the reciprocals of the resistances of the individual parallel 
circuits. 



]Vlag:neto- inductor Method. 



Referring to Fig. X}., let 
- resistance of the gali 
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of the inductor cut a number of lines of force F of tlie magnetic Aeld, 
the whole quantity of e!ectricit>- set up in the transient current is— 

NF 
Q = ,-, : ^, when K. is closed 
'^ M + G 

and if Q„ Qi are the quantities which flow when R, and R, are in 



^' ~ M + G + R, 

"" ^' M + G + R, 
and since d, d„ and rf, are respectively « Q, Q„ Qj, by division we 
get- 

Q,^.^_ M + G 
Q rf~M+G + R, 
d^ = ^»= M + G 
Q rf M + G + R, 
and by a well-known rule in proportion we have — 

rfi ^ M + G^ ^ M +_G 

•i-dj M + G +'R, - M - G Ri 

'"_ _ M + G 
-rf, R, 

R, ^ rf - rf, rf, 
' R, "^ rf-rf/rf, 



also;; 



Measurement of Very Hig'h or Insulation 
Resistance (Loss of Charg^e Method). 

Let Vj = P.D. first used to charge the condenser at any instant 
with a quantity Q of electricity, which may be taken as proportional 
to the deflection on the electrometer. Then, if C is the capacity of the 
condenser, we have — 

Q = CV, 

Now, —-^ = rate of loss of charge = current flowmg from one coat- 
ing to the other. Hence, by Ohm's law— 
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and integratii^, wc get— 



If now the P.D. falls to V, from V, in t seconds, the constant A is 
found by putting / = o, whence A = li^ Vi 

■■■~=logV,-logV, 
Riog^ 



Measurement of Galvanometer Resistance. 
" Equal " and *• Half*' Deflection Methods. 

Solution of interanccs.— These will be found under the similar 
headings for the iotemal resistance of batteries, and the solutions of 
the inferences connected with them. 



Thomson's Method. 

The solution of inferences in this method is practically given ii 
those for the Wheatstone bridge (p. 222). 



Lx>£arithmic Decrement Method. 

Let A[, \j, and a, be the i<^arithmic decrements of the galvano- 
meter when its terminals are/rw, ihoi t-circuiied, and joined through 
a ffshianee R respectively. 

Then A, = A + — - . where R = 00 

. also = 05 , hence a, = A 

R+f 

^=A+| 
.-. ? = A, - A = A, - A„ or B = ^(A, - A,) 
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where A and B are constants which can be ehtninated as above, and 
g is the required galvanometer resistance. 
From the above we therefore have — 

jf(A, - A,) = R(A, - A,) +^A, - A,) 

.■.^^-^)-^A,-^) = RC'^,-^> 

.-. g^^^ - A.) = R(A, - A.) 



Internal Resistance of a Battery. 
Half-deflection Method. 

Solution of Inference. — Let £ = E.M.F. of the battery of in- 
tcmal resistance B, and G = galvanometer resistance. Then, if R,, 
Rj are the box resistances corresponding lo deflections d^ and d^ re- 
spectively, we have, by Ohm's law — 



'hich reduces the deflections to amperes. 
Hence since </, = \d^ 

^R, + B + G R^ + B + G 
or B = Ri - 2R, - G 

If G is shunted b)- a shunt of resistance S, then its effective terminal 

which must therefore be used instead of G 
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Beetz's Method. 

Referring to Fig. 38 (p. 82), let the current flowing through the 
cell B to be tested = A at the moment of exact balance. Then, since 
there is no current through G, we have, by Ohm's law — 



where E and / = the E.M.F.'s of the cells having internal resistances 
B and b. 

^ = B + ^1 + >•. 

and if »■,' and r,' are the resistances for any other balance, we have— 

E _ B + r,' + ri 



r :(r, + r,) - r .(r,' + r,') 



It is here assumed that - is constant, which cannot quite be true. 



Fall of Potential Method. 

The solution of the inferences will be at once obvious by reference 
to Fig. 99- 

Let the ordinate OA r, 
present the E.M.F. of the j J 
cell, and let OB be the total ■ i _ 
circuit resistance. Then, if 
we set off OD = B, the in- 
ternal resistance of the bat- 
tery, draw D N perpendicular 
to OB and NC parallel to 
OB, we see that AB represent 

the fall of potential all round p,(;_ g^, 

the circuit of total resistance 

OB = OD + DB = B + R, where R = the resistance external ti 
ceU. 
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SimilEtriy, AN is the fall down the internal resistance B of the cell. 
Now, evidently DN is the P.D. V at the terminals of the cell, which 
sends a current C through the external resistance R. Hence the P.D. 
Uken up in the cell itself = OA - OC = E - V. Hence, by Ohm's 
law- 

E = CB + CR = C(B + R) 
and V = CR 

"''"R B + R , 
Hence B = ~— R 

or thus, by similarity of triangles— 

ND ; DB = AO : OB 

v:R= e:b + r 

orB= --~^Rohms 



Internal Resistance of Thermo-electric 
Generator. 

Manifestly fi-om the foregoing reasoning we have — 



Internal Resistance of Batteries 
(Mance's Method). 

Solution of Inferences.— Let the currents and re^stances of the 
rms be as shown in Fig. loa Then, by KirchhoflPs laws, we have — 

c, = (^'^» (I) 

f. = C + c, (2) 

c, = c+c, (3^ 

f. = C + f, (4) 

E = r,r, + c,r, + CR (5) 

o=^,r, + f^,-CR (6) 
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Then from (6)— 










C = 


^'l 


R 


R 


(from(s)) 




andC = 


<'j_ 


- CV. + fa 


■_9rs (fr„„ 


n (I) and (4)) 




R 






/. RC = 


fa 


- t:y, + fa 


-cy. 






Hence C = 


ia 


+ v, ^^ 


R r,(R + f, + r 


-'■^.> 


R + 


r, + r. 


}+ R^'t 




Now the condition that C is independent of <-, is that— 

But if C be independent of c,, it must also be independent of i 
because any alteration of c affects fj ; 

is independent of r. 



Internal Resistance of a Battery. 
Condenser Method. 

Referring to the proof of formula in the fall of potential method. 



Hence, if i/,, d^ are the first throws on the galvanometer when the 
condenser is charged by the E.M.F. E and P.D. V respectively, we 



rf, : rf, = E : ■ - -E 
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Electrometer Method. 

The proof of the formula for this method is obtained in exaaly the 
same manner and with the same reasoning as has just been set forth 
for the condenser method. 



Equal Deflection 5hunt Method. 

Solution of iBfereoces.— Case I.— If the battery of 



is shunted by a shunt S, then its tenninal P.D. will be -- — . E, where 

E = its E.M.F. ; and the ctirrent flowing through G will thus be 

_ S E_ 

S + BR + G 

When no shunt is used and the box resistance = R,, we have the 
galvanometer current ^ rcTR " ''' *'"'^*' ^^^ deflections are 

_ E ^ _S_ _ E_ 

" R, + G + B ~ S + BR-i- G 
HenceB= S(R,^R^ 
(R + G - S) 
Bui S will be small compared with (R + G), so that (R + G - S) 
sensibly = R + G. 

. jj ^ S(R, - R) 
R + C 
Case II.— With the galvanometer shunted we have — 
The deflection rf« ^ — ^ ■ ^ ,.,. 



and unshunted— 
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Thas, if the galvanometer is heavily shunted, R will be small, and 
may even be = o. 



Comparison of Electromotive Forces. 
Equal Resistance Method. 

Solution of Inferences. — Let A„ A, = the currents produced by 
two cells of E.M.F.'s E„ Ej, and internal resistances ^„ b^ throw an 
external resistance R in the resistance bo:[ and Gin the galvanometer. 
Then, by Ohm's law, we have— 

A, = ^ 



R + *, + G 
E, 



' R + i, + G 
where the galvanometer is assumed to be used unshunted. 



but if [R + C), which is constant all along, is very large compared 
with *„ *„ then R + *, + G will be very nearly = R + *, + G, 

and .". - - = - - = ^ ver>- approximately 

Assumptions. — (a) That j, and b^ are so small compared with 
(R + G) as to be negligible. 

{b) That the currents are proponional to the deflections, which is 
very approximately true in D'Arsonval and reflecting galvanometers, 

. „ _ . . _ . tan «, sin «, , 

but in tangent " or " sme " galvanometers — ~ or -r— , mstead of 

rf, 

7, as the case may be, must be used. 

The disadvantages of the method are that the " law " of the gal- 
vanometer, i.e. the relation between current and deAeaion, must be 
known, and again, that the E.M.F.'s of the cells might var)' owing to 
their sending a current. 
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Equal Deflection Method. 

In the relation (i) above we have— 

A-A„^„,A, d_ 



and if (*, + G) and {b, + G) are very small compared with R, and R„ 
they can be neglected, whence we have— 



This method has the advantage ova the last in that, since the 
deflection is the same in both cases, the law of the galvanometer has 
not to be known. It has the disadvantage of the liability of alteration 
of E.M.F. through the cells sending a current. 



Wiedemann's Method. 

Let A| and Aj be the currents flowing through R when theE.M.F.'s 
E, and E, are assisting and opposing one another respectively. Then, 
if i^„ b„ and G are the resistances of the batteries and galvanometer 
respectively, we have, by Ohm's law— 

E, + E, 



"' 


R + <>, + ij + G 


and A, 


. E,-E, 
R + i, + ^ + G 


Hence ^' 


E, -E, d. 



Now, by adding numerator and denominalor together on each ude, 
we get lE, = rf, + d„ and by subtracting them we get aE, = rf, — rf,. 



The method has the advantages that all resistance is eliminated, 
and therefore neither R, that of the cells or galvanometer, need be 
known, and that owing to R being neccssarilj' high in order to keep 
the deflection rf, on the scale, the current given by the cells is very 
small, and hence the polariiation also. 

It has the disadvantage that the current flowing through the cell 
of weaker E.M.F. in the -wrBng direction is liable to alter its E.M.F, 
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Wheatstone*s Method. 

Let E„ E, be the E.M.F.'s of the two cells of internal resist- 
ances i, and *„ and let R,, y, be the respective resistances through 
which they send equal currents </„ and R, r be the respective 
resistances through which they send equal currents d. Then, if G is 
the galvanometer resistance, we have, by Ohm's law — 

• B , ^ , ^ - f i. + G 






E, 



R + i, + G r-|-#, + G 

Whence, if (4, + G> and (J, + G) are small compared with R, R, and 
r, r,, we have— 



Lumsden's Method. 

Referringto Fig. 47 (p. 95), let E„ E, be theE.M.F.'sof two cells 
havii^ internal resistances i„ i„ in series with the external resistances 
R and r. If A = current flowing round the circuit when G does not 
deflect, we have, by Ohm's law — 

E, = A(R + *,) 
and E, = A(y + i^) 
E , ^ R + *, 
' ■ E, r + #, 

And if A„ i, are very small compared with R and r, they can be 
neglected, and we have — 
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Clark- Poggendorff Method. 

Referring to Fig. 48 (p. 97X let E„ E, be the E.M.F.'s of t 
cells, and r,, r,' the respective resistances across which they i 
shunted when balance is obtained, and no deflection occurs on t 
galvanometer. Then, if C = current flowing along ABC, we have— 



The E.M.1 
where E = the working E.M.F. ; also— 

E.M.F. across AB = —7 — E = E^ for the second cell 
.-. E, : E, = — ''L- E: --^^— E =r, :r,' 

AMumptlons.— (i) That the working E.M.F. E, and therefore the 
current through ABC, remains constant. 

(2) That r, + r, is constant. If it is altered in any one pair of 
readings, then the first relation should be used. 

If the galvanometer is verj' sensitive and of high i 
method can be made accurate to ;;^ of a volt. 



Condenser or Ballistic Metliod. 

•^t Qii Qi ^ tlie quantities of electricity discharged through the 
condenser of capacity C when charged by the E.M.F.'s E, and E, 
respectively. 

Then Q, = CE, 
and Q, = CE, 
Hence Q, : Q, = E, : E, 
But the respective first throws d^ and d^ are « Qi and Q, ; 
.'. £,:£, = d^ ; j/, approximate!)' 
More accurately E, : E, = sin Jfl," : sin \9° 
where 6^, 6^ are the angular throws of the galvanometer in degrees. 

If the galvanometer of resistance C is shunted by a shunt S, and 
gives a throw d^, 

Then E, : E^ = — _ — .di'.d^ approximately 
,. .- \x\ng the approximate multiplying power of the shimt [vide 
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It is assumed that there is no leakage from the condenser between 
the moment of cutting off the E.M.F. and discharging it through tbe 
galvanometer. 



Electrometer Method. 

Let Vi, Vj be the potentials of the two pairs of quadrants above 
that of the earth or case of the instrument, and let V = potential of 
the needle above that of the earth. Then it can be shown that if 
d = the scale-deHection — 

</«tV, -VO{V-KV, + V^} 
or if V is large compared with V, and V„ we have — 
rf«(V, - VJV 
If, then, deflections d-^, d^ are obtained when tbe quadrants are 
charged by E.M.F.'s E, and Ej, we have — 

rf, «(V, - Vi)V«EiV 
and rf, « tV, - VJV « E,V 
E, _ rf, 
Hence --7 
Ej d^ 

since the P.D. (Vi - Vj) between the quadrants must be the same 
as E, and £^ 

It is assumed that the potential V of the needle is constant 
throughout. 



Action of Shunts on Galvanometer 
Deflections. 

Solution of Inferences.— Let A = current in the main circi 




Fig. ioi 
I through shunt and galvanometer respectively, 
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and s and g = resistances of shunt and galvanometer respectively. 
Then, if V = P.D. at the tenninals of the galvanometer and sbunt, 
we have, by Ohm's law — 









A. 


s 








also A, 


V 
~ g 








Hence '^" 

A, 


_ s 

~ e 


or,by 


the 












A, 

A, + A,- 
and A = 

" A 


7+^ 

A. + A. 


Now 
and A 


tHe 


deiiections 


</, and </ are 
Hence ^ = 


respectively proportional 



From these relations we have— 



where ■ — * is called the multiplying power of the shunt. 

Again, let R,, = resistance of the shunted galvanometer ; then. 



since A = A, + A^, we have— 
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Determination of the Apparent Increase 
of Resistance of a Ballistic Qalvarto- 
meter when Shunted. 

Solution of Inferences.— Let Q„ Qj be the quantities of elec- 
tricity which pass into the condeoser when it is charged with P.D.'s 
V, and Vy Then, if C = capacity of the condenser— 

Q. = CV, 

Q, = CV, 

. Q. = V, 

■■Q. y. 

But Qi « deflection d^, and Q, « deflection rf, x "'"''" , where 
S = shunt used and K = constant (p. 113), and G = galvanometer 
resistance ; 



Hen«ei=yV = 



Q, V, , S + GH-K 

■ — s — 

Also, since the P.D.'s V, and V, are directly proportional to the 
resistances r„ r^, we have finally— 



<S-)- 



Calibration of a Ballistic Oalvanometer. 
Earth Inductor Method. 

Solution of Inferences. — Let the earth-coil or inductor ab be 
set to cut the horizontal component of the earth's field whose lines 
tA force run from N to S, as shown. Then the number of lines of force 
enclosed by ab in its lero position (/>. with its plane perpendicular to 
NS^ will be AF, where A = mean area of coil in square centimetres 
and F the horizontal component in C.G.S. units or lines per square 
centimetre. Now, on turning ab about its vertical axis xy through 
180°, the front half a will cut FA lines in one direction, and the back 
half ^ the same number of lines FA in the opposite direction. The 
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is in motion will be a NAF units in the 
the back, and since the directions in which 
these act coincide round the ring, the 
total E.M,F, is « 3NAF, whence the 
total quantity of electricity Q in the tran 
. , 2NAF 

sieiit current thus generated " - - - 

e< sin i«°, where «° = Ae first throw of 
the galvanometer needle. Hence the 
quantity of electricity per division, which 
we call the " galvanometer constant " — 
2NAF ^ 2NAF 
"" R sin \e loi-R sin \ 
where R = the total circuit resistance 
in ohms, and N = the total number of 
turns on ab. 

This^ value of K neglects damping 
in the galvanometer ; hence, if a = the logarithmic decrement of the 
galvanometer, we finally have — 




Standard Solenoid Method. 

Solution of Inferences.— It has already heen sufficiently shown 

in the introduction to the test that the throw e measures a quantity 

. . „ 4»CTAN , . , . . 

of electricity Q = - i«/i>~' ^''^"'^^ accurately the quantity per unit 

4ireTAN 

deflection K = ",„>;," '':~, „ — t". , C.G.S. units. 

lo^/R sin J9(i + *A) 



Standardization of Standard Mag:neto- 
inductor (Capacity Method). 

Solution of Inferences.— Let N = the number of turns on the 
standard inductor tested, and F = the total number of lines of force 
crossing the gap. Then the total linkage of lines of force = NF, and 
R = the total resistance of the inductor circuit in ohms, then the 
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whok quantity of electricity Qi set up 

J ■ V J . NF 

ducug a throw rf, is — - ; 



A^ain, if C = the capacity in microfarads, and V = the P.D. in 
volts to which it is chained, then the whole quantity of electricity Q^ 
in the discharge giving a first throw 4 is CV micro-coulombs ; 

d, NF wc 

Hence -) = - - -1- CV = 



But since a micro-coulomb = — 
and an ohm = ic^ C.G-S. units of resistance ; 

10-' X io»RCV rfj _ looRCV ,/, 



RCV 
C G.S. units of quantity, 



For 



N 
accuracy d^ should = d^ 



N 



Measurement of Magnetic Permeability 
(Magnetometer Method). 

Solution of Inferences.— A Position of Specimen.— It has 
ah-eady been proved on p. 219 that il M = the magnetic r 
of the specimen — 

fti-,; «* 



Then M = 



Fig. 103. 

w' -'■)'„ ... 



Now, the volume of the specimen V = 2/j, where i = the sectional 
:ea of the specimen ; therefore the intensity of magnetization 

M K, 
= V =Trtan«°. 
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Also the magnetic induction at the centre of the specimen, namely, 
B = 4*1 + H ; 

Hence B = 4irl + H 

4ir(rf'-/*)^H.tanfl 



= 









and we therefore get- 










the magnetic per-t 
meabilitj- y. \ - 


6 

h" 


4-<rf 


Virf 


tana 



i...yj 



U-i 



B Position of Specimen.— It has also been 
proved on p. 32o that for the " B Position of 
Gauss," the magnetic moment of the specimen 
M = (rf* + /')'H, tan «. Hence it at once follows 
from the above reasoning that — 



= 4«-I + H 



- + H G.C.S. lines 



Fig. 104. 

whence m 



■ H V H 



C Position of Specimen.— Let d and D be the distances of the 

two poles of the specimen from the centre of the magnetometer needle 

as shown, and lei the upper pole 

' , ; of the specimen and the needle 

j|. tg, ^ be in the same horiiontal plane. 

I ! Also let the force F of the speci- 

*\ii' fi ' men on the needle always act 

'"X'lvT""'"*- ''' y perpendicular to the original icro 

*n» " ""■''--ft ; position of the needle, and there 

^ ""--„_ j fore to the earth's field. Then, 

' "H^ if m' is the strength of either 

Fio. 105. of the poles of this needle, and 

m that of either pole of the 

specimen, we have, from the " law of inverse squares," that ihe 

stress exerted between N and j, which is one of attraction, = , and 

d* 

stress exerted between S and s, which is one of repulsion, = i., -"- ■=! 

and these act in opposite directions. 

Hence F = ' — ' - """ - = H. tan *. 
</' D> D 

where 6 - the angle of deflection = the angle so^. 
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But 


m = —, and assuming m' to be of unit strength, 

f(i-i-5)-«— 

= sectional area of specimen, 

B 4'H. tan « 


we have— 



H being the aetuai effective magnetizing force. 



Comparison of Capacities Ballistically 
(Direct Deflection Method). 

Solution of Inferences.— 

L« Qi. Qi = charges or quantities of electricity stored in the two 
condensers, 
C], C, = the capacities of the two condensers, 
Vi, V, = the potential differences to which they are charged. 
Then Q, = V,C, 
and y, = V.C, 

If now »," and ti are the angular first throws in degrees on the 
ballistic galvanometer produced by the passage of Q,, Q, through its 
coils either on charge or discharge, and if X = logarithmic decrement 
of the galvanometer with its terminals disconneaed from the circuit, 
and Qo = the quantityof electricity which gives unit angular deflection, 

Q, = (i, sin \»,X\ + J») 
audQa = Q„sin ie,'>(i + ^A) 
Q, sinja," V,C, 
"^'=*Q,=Iin"rC = V.Q 
If*,'', if are small, which they will be even for full-scale throws, 
d„ dt divisions, on the usual galvanometer and scale {being about 
6° or 7° only) — ' 

_, V,C. d. ■ 

C, V, d. 
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when, if the same P.D. is used to charge each condenser, V, will = V^ 
and we have finally — 

C] : Cj = rf, : i/i approximately 
Assamptlons.— (i) That the whole discharge or charge through 
the galvanometer takes place before the needle begins to move, or, in 
other words, that the whole of the kinetic energy of the needle after the 
flow has occurred is employed in overcomii^ the magnetic forces due 
to the earth's magnetism and induced current in the galvanometer 
coils from the motion of the needle. 

(2) That there is no leakage between the coatings of either con- 
denser due to defective insulation in the condenser or circuit which would 
cause one or other or both of the throws to be less than it should be. 

(3) That there is no " residual absorption " in the condensers due 
to a soaking in of a certain fraction of the charge which would also 
make the deflections smaller than they ought to be. 

(4) That the P.D. is quite constant throughout the pair of readings 
with C, and C,. 

{5) That the angular throws are small enov^h to make . * '■>"!>' 
the ratio of the two scale-dedections simply. 

I'he above therefore constitute the sources of error to which this 
method is liable, and a more accurate relation would be — 
C, : C, = sin i'lS : sin iV 

From the preceding remarks we see that A, the damping correction, 
does not enter into the final relation, as it affects d^ and li, in the same 
ratio ; also that for maximum accuracy we should have </, = df High 
insulation of the battery is not essential, but that of the rest of the 

If, instead of using the method of connecting shown on p. 17J, 
the condensers are charged or discharged by a simple key, then special 
care must be taken to get rid of any residual charge by short-circuiting 
the condenser after each discharge through the galvanometer. The 
diagram of the connections suggested by the author will be found to 
be the best in many ways, principally in getting rid of or nullifying the 
effects of leakage owing to the discharge being effected instantaneously 
after breaking the battery circuit. 



Comparison of Capacities 
(Wtieatstone Brid^ Metliod). 

Solution of Inferences.— Let V, be the potential of the point E, 
and V, be the potential of the point H, Then, when balance is 
obtained, no deflection of the galvanometer G results, or the potential 
of the points D and F must be equal. Let its value at either be \V 
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Then if Q„ Qj = the quaniities of electricity flowing into the con- 
densers of capacities C„ C^, through the resistances Ri, Rj respectively, 
and since C, and C, are charged 
to the same potential V.^— V,, 

■■■ Q. - C,(V, - V.) 
and Q, = C,CV, - V,) 

^h = ^ 



Ifni 



■ethe 



w A„ Aa 
flowing respectively through R, 
and Rj during a very short ij 
val of time /, we shall have— 

Qi = A,/ 
and Q, = A,/ 

Qj ^ Aj^ 

Q, A, 
but, by Ohm's law, the 
~T = '^- Hence, finally 




•i^^-VW 



fill be inversely as the resistances, < 



The galvanometer G should have 
to the sum of R, and R, for 



which appro^iimates 



Absolute Measurement of the Capacity of 
Condensers (Ballistic Method). 

Solution of Inferences. — Let Q = quantity 
to be given to the condenser 
capacity F in order to raise tl 
potential difference between i 
coatings to a value V. Then, i 
before, we have— 

Q = VF .^ , ,, 

Again, if a first throw 9,° is ^ >AA/VVW>,W^VVWvVvNAA 
obtained when the quantity Q is 
sent through the balhstic galvano- 
meter, whose needle has a periodic 
time of oscillation T seconds, and B 

a logarithmic decrement \, and, ^m 107 

moreover, if a steady current A 
produces a steady deflection 9° on the galvanometer, then, for any 
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ballistic galvanometer, when e,° and V are small, which they nearly 
always are in ordinary reflecting instruments (6'' to 7" merely), we 

where ^i, d^ = the deflections in scale-divisions corresponding to 
«,° and e,°. 

Hence(i = VF = --^.^, + Ja) 

But V = the whole P D. between X and Z used in charging the 
condenser, and A -- the steady current through the galvanometer due 

to a fraction = -- ,' V of this total potential. 



; by Ohm's law 



i + r+G 
. A RV R_ 

■ ■ V ~ (i + r + G)V "* * + r + G 

where R stands for — y— , and b = the equivalent battery 
„„„,.I.___^K_.^,+^) 

Assumptions. — (i) That the total E.M.F. of the batter)' has 
remained constant in the time taken in obtaining any pair of readings 
til ^nd d.p 

(2) That the needle of G does not begin to move until the whole 
dischatge is completed, and hence the value of T must be large enough 
to eitsure this. 

(3) That 9,° and 0,° are really sufficiently small enough to make 
•— = - very nearly true. 

Comparison of Capacities. 
Method of Mixtures. 

Solution of Inferences.— Let Q„Q,bethequantities of electricit)' 
with which the two condensers, of capacities C„ Cg respectively, are 
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charged, and let V„ V„ V, be the potentials of the points A, D, and 
H respectively when P is turned to the front, so as to send a steady 
current through the combined resistance AH. 



whence, by Ohm's law, ij" = V 










Fig. 108. 






But if C, 


c 


ai% the capacities of the 


two 








a«aQ, 
ButQ, 


= C,(V, - 

= c^v. - 

= Q,when 


V.) 
V.) 


deflection occurs ; 


hence C,(V, - V.) 


- c^v, - 


V,) 








V, - V, 
Thus ^■ 
or Ci : C, 


= R, : R, 
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Method of Divided Charge. 

Solution of Inferences.— 

Let C = capacity of the condenser to be tested, 
C, = „ „ standard known condenser, 

V = the P.D, used to charge the standard knoun condenser. 
Then, when V is apphed to C„ a quantity Qi of electricity flows 
into the condenser, and when discharged through G produces a first 

Now, when C, is again charged to the same potential V, and the 
unknown capacity C put in parallel, the charge Q, in C, divides in 
proportion to the capacities C and C, in such a way that a part Q, 
remains in the standard, while the remainder Qj flows into the unknown. 
Q,, and now gives a first throw rfj when discharged through G. We 
therefore have — 

Q, = c.v 
Q.-CV, 
0, = c.v, 

where V, = common potential after the charges divide. 
Hence ^ = ^ 

and by proportion each = - i- - r* 

Q* + Qj 'Q, 
But - -^ - = - ^' 
C, + C C. + C 

" C. C, + C 
But neglecting air-damping, we have— 

Q, : Qj = rfi ; rf„ 
where d^ and d.^ are the first throws due to discharges Q, and Q, ; 

or finally - =■ — '— — - 



Capacities in Series and Parallel 
(Laws of Combinations). 

Solution of Inferences. — Suppose there are any number of 
rnpacilies C,, C^, Cj . . , all in parallel, which arrangement is shonn 
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in Fig. 109 (only three capacities being depicted symbolically). Then, 
since the capacity of a condenser is proportional to the area of either 
of its coatings, it follows that all the left-hand coatings are +, and 
equivalent to one large coating = sum of the respective ones. Similarly 
for the right-hand coatings. Hence, if C is the combined or effective 
capacitv, then — 

C = C, -I- C, -1- C, -H . . . etc. 

Suppose there are any number (say three again) of capacities 
C|, C„ C, . . . ali in series, as shown in Fig. 1 10, and let Vi, V^ V, be 
the P.D.'s between the respective coatings of each condenser. 

Then P.D. between A and B = Vj + Vj + V, + . . . = V, say, and 
the quantity of electricity on each coating of every condenser must be 







the same. Then Q, = Q, = Qj = etc. = Q, say, since adjacent coat- 
ings are connected metallically, and an equal and opposite charge 
resides on the coating of every condenser. 

But Q, = C,V„ and Q, = CjV„ and Q, = C,V, 



",and V, : 



Hence V = ^ = V, -H V, + V, + . 



-t^ 



■ ' c c, c, c. 

If four capacities were arranged, two in series and two in parallel, 
as shown in Fig. ill, then, from the above, we clearly get the com - 

C C C,C 

bined capacity C = c"^!,. c" +cr^ " 

Also from any two capacities, C, and C„ four different ones are 

obtainable, viz. C„ C„ C, -t- C„ and — ' - '- 
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Absolute Measurement of Self-induction. 
Maxwell- Ray leigli Method. 

Proof of Formula.— In the first part of the experiment, when the 
bridge is balanced for steady currents in the ordinary wayi there will 
be no deflection when Q' = P ■ ■ — --■, where Q, /, P, S, and R repre- 
sent the obmic resistances of the various parts of the bridge as shown. 
In the second part, where 
nothing has been altered 
except the order of manipu- 
lation of the keys ' K, and 
Kg the impulse or throw of 
the galvanometer, namely, 
i» if>^ will be proportional to 
the self-induction L, and 
will represent a portion of 
the total quantity of elec- 
tricity developed. In other 
words, Ihedischai^e through 
C will be that due to the 
self- induced E.M.F. LC, 
acting independently of the 
battery, and as if this latter 
was non-existent, where C, 
= the steady current in fd 
after balance is disturbed 
by adding p to the arm ad. 
Similarly, in the third part 
of the experiment, the steady current through G, giving the steady 
deflection D°, is that due to an added E.M.F- pC, acting as if B were 




= steady c 



n ad after adding p. We 



whence L = 



- secohms 



where K = discharge through the ballistic galvanometer in coulombs, 
causing throw d°, and A = steady current through the ballistic gal- 
vanometer in amperes, causing ihe steady deflection D°, and only half 
the throw is taken for reversal of battery current ; but — 

sin f (1 + j.) 
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whnre T = periodic time of vibration of the needle in seconds, and 
K = the Napierian logarithmic decrement of the galvanometer. 
Hence, substituting, we have finally— 

T . *'" i<'+i'^' 
. £? P ■ tan D° C, , T </, 

^=c;'2 A = -(--_-^---5(i+Wsecohms 

ti° and D° are necessarily small. 



—^c = J^very approximately 

li and D now being in scale-divisions instead of degrees. 
If p is small, then — 



-- = I very nearly 
.nd.-.L.£-'--i(, +JM 



If p is not sttfliciently small, then ihe value of pr must be allowed 
P + iTT-iT 



for, and can be taken as - 



Secohmmeter Method. 

Proet of Fomula. — In the first part of the experiment the 
bridge will be " balanced " for steady currents accurately when 

Q/ = P . , and there will be nodeflection on G ; P, Q, R, S, and / 

bang the ohmic resistances of the various parts of the bridge as shown- 
In the second part, when the secohmmeter is running at constant 
speed, the steady deflection if, or the continuous dischai^e through G, 
as it may be termed, is the result of a rapid succession of impulses 
due to and proportional to the self-induction L. In other words, d is 
due to the self-induced E.M.F., LCi« acting independently of the 
battery, and as if this latter was non-existent where » = number of 
reversals per second, aitd C, - steady current in arm cd. 
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The steady deflection D produced by adding p to the arm ad is 
due to the added E.M.F. pCj acting as if B were nonexistent, where 




Fig. 113. 
1 ad after adding p to it ; we therefore 



LCjK ^ d 
fCj D 



Maxwell-Riminsrton Method. 



Proof of Fonnula.— 

Let V, = potential of the point b, 

Vj = „ „ points a and c, 

Vj = ,. ., point d. 
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it flowing through P, and therefore through I, 




Then from the balance for steady current, we have — 
/Q = RP 



Ato V, - V, 

since C, 

Hence C,P 

and therefoie C^Q 


= C,P - C,(Q - r) + C^ 
= C.Q - C.r + C,r - C.r 
= c, - C, 
= C,Q - C,r 
i C,P + Zf 


Bute, 

■■■ c, 






andC,r 


= ^(V,-V,) 
V, ~V, C,P 

" Q "" Q 




. ■•• c. 





Hence C^Q = C,P + CH- 
Q 

and muhiplying all through by x, we get— 



RP ^ . RP rfC, 
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/ rfC, 



= C,/ + CA 
and by equa.ting the coefficients of 



Q df 
have— 



C being the capacity in farads. 



Absolute Measurement of Self-induction. 

Proot of Formula.— 

Let the current flowing in the arm at = C„ 
„ „ „ bc= C„ 

« = C,. 
Then the current ftowing in the arm at will = C] + C, 




Now, when balance for steady currents is obtained, as in Obs, d), 
we have P/ = RQ ; and also PCs = QCj. since the total fall of potential 
down P must equal that down O for the balance. For similar reasons— 



Now, the P.D. across the condenser terminals, I'.tf. between rf and «, 

is = C,P + (C, + C,)S = C,S + (P + S)C^ and the quantity in the ■ 
condenser = C{C,S + (P 4- S)Cs} ; also the current through the con- 



d.„s„.c (P + S;-J + S-;.' 
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/ SO rfC, rfC,\ 

But / = — , and equating the coefficients of -^j we have— 

l = rc(q+-^ + s) = c(rq + s^+rs) 

.-. L = C(RQ + S/ + RS) secohms 
where C -^ capacity in farads, and R, Q, S, and / = resistances in 



Absolute Measurement of Mutual Induction 

(Carey-Foster Method). 

Proof of Formula.— Suppose a spring tapping-key, K,, to be 
inserted in the condenser arm, ac, of the figure, and one, K„ in the 
secondary ci 




If C = the capacity tii the condenser in farads, 

G = „ galvanometer resistance in ohms, 

P = „ primary „ „ 

Q = „ secondary „ „ 

M — mutual induction of primary and secondary required, 
R and S = two resistances, 

then, with Kr open and K^ closed, on " making " or " brealdng " the 
battery key K, the steady current C, in the primary will produce a ilow 

MC, 
of current in the secondary, the total quantity of which = ^ , — > 

corresponding to a throw of rf, scale-divisions on G. 
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If now K< be closed and K, opened, and R as before, then, on 
making and breaking the battery circuit with K, (he quantity of 
electricity in the transient current passing through G = CRC„ corre- 
sponding to a throw rfj scale-divisions on G. 

Hencer-,*^^'", c : CRC, = rf, : rf, 
y -t- G +s> 

.-. M = 

But if, as in the test, these quantities of electricity neutralize one 
another, there will be no current through G, and therefore no deflection, 
whence rf, = rf, = o and G disappears, and we get— 
M = CR(Q -h S) secohms . 



Absolute Measurement of Mutual Induction 
(by Standard Magneto-inductor). 

Proof of Formula. — If M = coefficient of mutual induction 
required, A = current reversed in the primary, RiR, = total secondan- 
circuit resistance for the throws rf,, 1/, respectively, then, when the 
primary current is reversed, the whole quantity of electricitj- set up in 

2AM 
the transient current = -5 — , which is « rf„ the throw resulting. 

N« 
Similarly, on slipping the inductor, the whole quantity- = -- , which 

is « rf), where d^ = throw resulting, N = number of lines of force, 
n = number of turns on the inductor. 
Hence we have — 

3AM N« 
"r7 ■ R; ^ ''' = ''^ 

M N« R, ^ 

or M = -; „ :f- 

2A Rj rfj 

But if Ri = R^ and we call K the constant of the induaor, 
.-. K = Nn 
and .-. M = 44' 
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The Secohmineter. 

The instrument or appliance known as the secohmmeter was devised 
by Profs. Ayrton and Perry, and, in conjunction with an ordinary 
Wheatstone bridge arrangement, is a contrivance for interchanging 
alternately the connections from the battery and galvanometer re- 
spectively to their usual points of junction on the bridge. The throws 
due to self-induction are thus commutated into a steady unidirectional 
deflection. The secohmmeter, as constructed up to quite recently, is 
shown in Fig. 117. It consists of two rolatorj- two-part c 



fixed to and rotated by a horizontal spindle, which is prolonged at one 
end bej'ond one of the commutators for the purpose of coupling it to a 
speed indicator if necessary. This spindle also carries two small 
toothed pinions, which gear into and are driven respectively by two 
toothed wheels carried by a second parallel and horizontal spindle 
capable of being rotated by a handle. A flywheel carried by a third 
spindle is driven by means of another pinion gearing into the larger 
of the toothed wheels. The speed ratios between handle and com- 
ir spindles are 1 : z and i : 6, and to alter from one to the other. 
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press down the end of the locking lever (not seen in figure) on the right, 
and give the handle spindle an axial motion to the front or back, 
turning it shghtly to assist the toothed wheels engaging properly ; 
then release the locking lever. Four stationary brushes press against 
each commutator, the two pairs of opposite brushes on one commu- 
tator going to the two pairs of terminals one end of the secohm- 
meter, and similarly for the remaining part. Only one set of ter- 
minals (on ihe left) and the front commutator can properly be seen in 
Fig. 117. 

One commutator tGC) is for periodically interchanging (he points 
to which the galvanometer terminals are attached, the other (BC) for 
doing the same with the battery. By means of a set screw, the relative 
positions of CC and BC can be varied so that both sets of inter- 
changes can be made to occur simultaneously, or one a little before 
or after the other, or one midway between two successive interchanges 
of the other. From Ihe preceding speed ratios, it is seen that one 
revolution of the handle can be made to give either eight or twenty- 
four interchanges of galvanometer and batter}'. 

Dehydrated paraffin oil may be used to lubricate the spindles and 
commutators where pressed by the brushes, but in the latter case a 
inere drop will suffice. 

The latest method of construction of the secohmmeter is shown in 
Fig. I iS. As seen, the commutators and brush-holders are outside a 



Fig. iiS. 

brass case at opposite ends of the same spindle, which is prolonged for 
driving a speed indicator. The plate carrying one set of brushes is 
arranged so that it can be rotated through an angle up to 90°, and 
the " lead " thus far more easily \'aried than in the previous manner. 
Two separate spindles are provided for altering the speed ratio, 
and the handle can drive either of them at pleasure. Only one 
commutator and set of brushes are shown, the other being at the 

The secohmmeter may preferably be driven by an electro-motor 
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direct-coupled to the commutator spindle. Fig. 1 19 shows a con- 
venient arrangement. On the left is the secohnimeter with zo\t\ and 
one side removed, with the handle for hand driving when required. 
In the centre is an electro-motor of the Cuttriss type, and on the right 
is a Young's speed -indie at or. The spindles of all three are in align- 
ment, and are coupled by spiral springs. In the secohmmeter shown 
the author has devised a different arrangement of brushes to those 
shown in Fig. 119, consisting of metal plungers or pistons so fitted 
that their rounded ends are pressed against the rotating commutators 
by light spiral springs. The connections to the terminals are soldered 



Fig. 119. 

to the ends of the four plungers of each commutator. This arrange- 
ment has been found much more satisfactory than the old one in the 
matter of obtaining a reliable rubbing contact with minimum wear of 
commutator and brushes. If the time of one revolution of the commu- 
tators is small compared with the period of the galvanometer needle, 
the steady deflection thus produced is that which would be given by a 
current Q«, where w = numBer of reversals per second of the battery, 
and Q the quantity of electricity set up at each. From this we see thai 
the sensibility increases with the speed. The latter must not, however, 
be too great for the currents to reach their final steady values between 
two consecutive battery reversals. The action of the secohmmeter 
will perhaps be more fully understood by reference to Fig. ilo. The 
commutators BC and CC of course rotate isochronously, and are 
shown as set with a " lead " given by the angle O, and represented by 
the distance between GC and BC on the bottom figure. If the angular 
advance of GC over BC = i ;% we have a " lead " of ^^ = ^, which 
means that BC makes ^ of a revolution before the battery circuit is 
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closed, after the galvanometer is closed. Letting BC and BB stand 
for battery closed and broken respectively, and GC, GB for galvano- 
meter closed and broken, then in the following diagram, starting at 




GC, we see the cuirent induced through galvanometer rises from o at 
BC to a maximum, and falls to o again at BB, GB taking place ^ of 



a revolution earlier. 



made, and the current starts again it 
the opposite direction at BC, 
and so on. Thus here only 
the " make" impulses go 
through G, and since GB 
happens always just before 
BB, and GC after BB and 
just before BC, these im- 
pulses are all unidirectional 
through G, though B is being 
periodically reversed. Hence 
the areas of all the curves 
are equal to one another, and 
^represent the quantity Q of 
electricity set up at each 

In the "lero" method of 
measuring a coefficient of 
sell-induction (p. 3ot), the 
effect of an alteration of 
"lead" is well illustrated in 
Fig. 131. The top figure refers to a test on a solenoid alone, the 
lower one to that of the same solenoid with its iron core. The ordi- 
rates of the curves represent the added resistance necessary to 
preserve balance on driving the secohmmeter at the speeds given by 




Itevs.ptrmin 
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the abscissK. li is noticeable that with a given coil the smaller the 
"lead" and greater the speed the larger {f) the added resistance 
becomes and the more sensitive the test up to a certain limit of 
speed. 



Standards of Self and Mutual Induction. 

These are constructed in two forms, viz. fixed standards, having 
only one value of induction which is invariable, and variabtt 
standards, the coefficient of induction of which is alterable from o 
to some dehnite maximum by almost any desired amount. The latter 
kind are undoubtedly of greater utility for experimental work. Profs. 
Ayrton and Perry devised the variable standard of self-induction seen 
in Fig. 123. It consists of a fairly lai^e flat coil of insulated copper 



wire wound in two rather narrow channels and fixed with its plane 
vertical in the framework shown, which carries a fixed scale at the top. 
A second similar coil is capable of rotating about a vertical axis inside 
the fixed coil, and close to il. The plane of this moving coil is also 
vertical, and its upper spindle carries a pointer which moves over the 
scale ^aduated. say, in degrees ohe side and sccuhins on the other for 
; the fixed and movable coils are in series, and joined to 
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ihe two tenntnals shown. Thus it can be seen that all values of self- 
induction can be obtained from o, when the coils are in [he same 
plane and the current flows round them in opposite directions, to the 
maximum, 180" further round. It is more convenient to attach each 
coil to its own pair of terminals, and connect those in series or paTallel 
by a temporary wire as required. The instrument can then be used as 
a variable slaitdarii of mutual induction as well as of self- indue I ion. 
The above instrument is also improved by (he addition of a circular 
plane mirror to the scale interior, (o avoid errors due to parallax in 
reading the indications of the pointer. 

The calibration curves, for self and mutual induction, of an Ayrton 
and Perry standard arranged in the manner just mentioned are shown 
in Fig. 123, the maximilm values of self and mutual inductions attain- 
able being 0770 and o-i55 secohm respectively. The reason why the 
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AMGteS BlTWeCM PLANeS Of COILS. 

Fig. ijj. 

self-induction curve does not pass through the origin is because the 
number of turns of n-ire on the outer fixed coil is considerably greater 
than on the inner movable one ; thus, after partial neutralization 
there is a balance of self-induction due to the lixed coil. Another form 
of variable standard of self- induct ion is made by Messrs. Nalder Bros. 
and Co., a general view of which is seen in Fig. 124 and a diagram- 
matic one in Fig. 13$, which shows only the bottom disc or base of 
the instrument. The base or bottom disc of ebonite contains the 
terminal, T, a scale, S, and two flat coils, c, of tine insulated wire. 
The upper disc of ebonite also carries a terminal and tuo similar coils 
to the lower ones, and is capable of turning round the central fiti. 
The four coils are in series and connected to the two terminals, and 
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when the lop disc is turned, the top pair of coils rotate in a hori- 
zontal azimuih over and very close to the lower pair. When the 
pointer or index on the top disc points to its lowest scale reading 
(about 4 milli-henrys), the top coils arc opposing the bottom ones. 




On turning through 180" the two pairs assist one another, and the 
self-induction is a maximum. Intermediat£ positions of the coils give 
intermediate values of L, the self-induction. 

Fig. 126 shows a rather convenient form of experimental test coil 
or practising the measurement of self-induction on. It consists of 



Fui. ij6. 

one thousand turns of insulated copper wire wound on a thin tube of 
insulating material with mahogany ends. The coil is connected to 
the two terminals, and is provided with n. soft-iron core, shown by its 
side, which can be inserted in the coil to increase its self-induction- 
Four exactly similar coils to this form a very useful arrangement to 
experiment upon. 



Qalvanometers. 

Of these there are two main classes, viz. those with moving coils 
and those with moving magnetic needles. In each class there are 
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numerous instances in which both light aluminium pointers and mirrors 
attached to the moving part are used for the purpose of indicating 
deflections. In the latter case, small concave minors are most 
generally used, having a focal length of about 36 to 40 inches. If, 
then, a parallel beam of light from a double convex lens (having a 
4-incb focal length, say), and due to a luminous source in the focus, 
strikes the mirror, an image of a slit or wire just in front of the lens 
will be formed by the mirror on a scale placed some 36 inches away. 

By this mirror contrivance very small deflections can easily be 
observed without the aid of a very long pointer, which, however lig^t, 
would increase the moment of inertia of the moving system and render 
it sluggish. It will be obvious that a spot of light brought to a focus 
on a scale say 36 inches from the moving mirtor, is equivalent to 
using a i>oincer 36 inches long fixed to the moving system and moving 
over a scale of that radius. Hence the enormous gain in sensitiveness 
of mirror instruments over those with pointers. It should also be 
remembered that in reducing scale deflections to degrees, or vice 
versd, in reflecting instniments, the angular motion of the reflected ray 
is twice the angular motion of the mirror. This latter, in ordinary 
reflecting instruments, does not exceed about 6° or 8°, 

To make this clearer, take the following numerical ezam[rie. 
Suppose a deflection <i oi. say, 1 millimetre (which can very easily 
be detected) is obtained, with the spot of light on a scale placed at a 
distance L of i metre away from the mirror of the galvanometer, 
which is a very usual distance in practice. Then, since 1 mm. = o'l cm. 
and I metre = 100 cms., the angular motion SP of the mirror with its 

attached needle = - ■ r ■ ' = ^ ■ ,^3; • g = 01)387°, where 

2 L TT 3 100 3 1416 

tan 20 = I ; and, since reflecting galvanometer scales are usually not 

more than about 60 cms. long from end to end, the angular motion, 0°, 

of the above mirror for a deflection of the spot of tight from the centre 

to one end (30 cms.) of the scale = 00287 ^ 300 = S'ei". For small 

values of fl°, we have tan 6 = -y very nearly, which is what we have 

used above. 

By suitably curving the scale, we can make tan $ almost exactly 
proportional to d, the error introduced by assuming this being a very 
small fraction of 1 per cent. 

With regard to the method of supporting moving coils and needles, 
the usual fine fibre of cocoon silk, or, better still, the quartz tibre, 
introduces far k'ss friction or torsional resistance than a pivot and the 
best jewel, and is much cheaper than the latter. One disadvantage 
does, however, apply to fibre suspensions, namelj', that levelling screws 
must always be provided to enable the moving system to be centred 
accurately, whereas with pivots this is not required. 

The sensitiveness of galvanometers varies vastly according to the 
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particular type of instniment. Where the only resistance is in the 
wire of the coils, which is almost always copper, we may infer that a 
high-resistance galvanometer is also one of high sensitiveness, or 
'■ figure of merit," as it is often called. Thus, probably the most 
sensitive galvanometer yet made is that of the Thomson type wound 
to 360,000 ohms, owing to there being such ao enormous number 
of turns of such fine insulated wire, arranged in such a way as to 
get a maximum of turns as close to the needles as practicable. The 
D'ArsODval, or moving coil galvanometer, as made at the present day, 
has a high figure of merit, and can be wound to a considerable re- 
sistance. For all but very high resistance work, it is one of the best 
and most convenient galvanometers to use. 



Tansretit Galvanometer. 

A most convenient and useful form of galvanometer that can be 
employed for a number of different tests is that known as the post- 
office tangent galvanometer, of which Fig. 127 shows a very slightly 
modified type to that in general 
use in the postal system. A 
diagrammatic sketch of the 

128. 

It consists of a circular flat 

brass bobbin, in the narrow 

channel of which are wound 

three distinct coils of insulated 

copper wire, each represented 

in Fig. 128 by only one, or 

nearly one, complete turn for 

clearness. The coil between 

terminals a and b consists of 3 

turns only of thick wire ; that 

between h and c ai 12 of the 

same wire wound in the oppo- 
site sense. Hence only 12 — 3 

or 9 effective turns would act 

on the needle if a current is 
sent between a and c. Conse- 
quently this arrangement by p^^ 
itself constitutes a low-resist- 
ance galvanometer having three distinct sensibilities (3, 9, and 12 
turns), according to whether we use terminals a and b, or a and c, or 
b and c respectively. The third coil between brass block 2 and ter- 
minal Tj consists of a great many turns of fine silk-covered copper 
wire having a resistance of exactly 320 ohms. 
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The resistance r consists of a coil of wire of exactly 750 ohms 
placed under the base of the galvanometer ; a \ shunt having a re- 
sistance of ^J", or 35-55 ohms, is connected between. Block 3 and Tj, 
and the two terminals T„ T, can be short-circuited by releasing a 
springing lever, K. Six different sen- 
sibihiies are now possible. Galvano- 
meter coil only between T| andT,(/.*. 
left plug in, right out). Galvanometer 
coil shunted (>'.«. both plugs in) ; each 
of these arrangements ivith and with- 
■e thus able 
e galvano- 
meter, the highest resistance between 
Ti and Tj being 750 -H 320 = 1070 
ohms, witb the left-hand plug out and 
the right in. The action of K is to 
bring the deflected needle to rest 
quickly by short-circuiting T, and Tj. 
The galvanometer needle n, to which 
is attached a long light pointer, is pivoted in a scale-box at the centre 
of the coil. One half of the circular scale is degree- divided, and the 
other is usually graduated in numbers proportional, but not equal, to 
the tangents of those degrees, and is commonly called the " tangent 

When possible, it is desirable to obtain deflections on a tangent 
galvanometer in the vicinity of 45°, as the sensitiveness of this type 
of galvanometer is then at its maximum, owing to a given variation 
in the current producing greater effect in that region of the scale 
than in any other. The clamp (seen underneath the scale-box in 
front) is for raising the needle and pointer off the pivot when the 
galvanometer is moved about. The \ shunt, when across the gal- 
vanometer coil, reduces the resistance between block 2 and Tj from 

320 t 

tenth of the main current to flow through the galvanometer coil, and 
nine-tenths through the shunt. In other words, the total current will 
be ten times that indicated by the deflection of the needle. It may 
perhaps be superfluous to remark here that the tangents of the angles 
of deflection are directly proportional, though not equal, to the currents 
producing them respectively. To obtain a relation of equalitj-, the 
former must be multiplied by a " constant " K for that particular 
arrangement of coils in use, and we thus get current = K tan ff', where 
fl° = the angular deflection of the needle or pointer. 

It is often the case that students, at least many of those com- 
mencing the subject, jump to the conclusion that any galvanometer 
they may see must be a tangent one. If, however, he will only study 
the two following conditions, which must hold in any galvanometer for 
it to be a tangent one, he will not go wrong afterwards ti ' ' 
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(1) the controlling force must be constant in magnitude and direction 1 

(2) the deflecting force must always act in the same direction and at 
right angles to the controlling force. Whenever these two conditions 
hold, the current will be proportional to tan ^. 



Helmholtz Tangent Qalvanonteter. 

Fig. 129 represents a good form of standard tangent galvano- 
meter, known as the Helmholtz pattern. It consists of two exactly 
similar ring-shaped coils, one on either side of the magnetic needle. 
The coils, which are of large 
diameter.are placed symmetri- 
cally with respect to the needle, 
in such a position that the dis- 
tance of the centre of each 
from that of the needle, along 
their common axis, passing 
through the centre of the 
needle, is half the radius of 
either coil. The turns of wire 
composing each coil are so 
wound that they each form 
part of a coil which, if con- 
tinued, would have its apex at 
the centre of the needle. Thus 
the solid angle subtended by 
each coil at the centre of the 
needle is the same, which prac- 

tically eliminates the error due '^"'' "'■ 

to the needle not being extremely short compared with the coil 
diameter ; and also, owing to the coils not being very broad, the mean 
distance of each turn from the needle's centre is practically the same. 
The elementary theory of the tangent galvanometer will be found on 
p. IIS- 

The short magnetic needle has a light aluminium pointer Axed to 
it, and is suspended by a fine silk fibre from the top of a tube carried 
by the scale box. In some eases, however, a small agate centre is let 
into the centre of the needle, which is then pivoted inside the scale box 
on a fine-pointed pivot. In almost all cases a clamp, actuated by a 
milled-headed nut under the scale box, can be raised so as to lift the 
needle and pointer when the galvanometer is carried about, thus 
avoiding damage to the pivot. As seen, the base rests on three 
levelling screws, and carries two pairs of terminals, one pair to each 
coil, which must be so connc~ted that the current flows round both ■ 
coils in the same direction. Ihe two lai^e terminals seen are Joined 
to the two thick copper turns, wound one on each ring and joined in 
series. These are intended for heavy currents when necessary. 
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An alterable form of tangent galvanometer is shown in Fig. 1 30, and 
is suitable for determining the effect of a current flowing in a circular 
coil of a variable number of turns and different diameters on a 
magnetic needle placed in different positions in the plane of the coil 
and along its axis. The ar- 
rangement consists of a base- 
board, to one end of which is 
fixed a standard carrying scale 
box and magnetometer needle. 
Two ring-shaped bobbins are 
wound with coils of insulated 
copper wire. The larger one, 
fixed to a base capable of sliding 
either parallel or perpendicular 
to its own plane, is wound with 
two distinct coils of 10 or 30 
turns, respectively connected to 
Fid. 130. two pairs of terminals on its 

base. Thus 10, 20, 30, or 40 
effective turns can be obtained by using the coils singly and in helping 
or opposing series. The smaller bobbin is wound with only one coil 
of 10 turns, connected to the two terminals on its base, which, when 
placed on the base of the larger coil, brings its centre to coincide with 
that of the needle. The main base-board is provided with scales 
and grooves at right angles, by means of which the coils can be 
guided to any distance from the needle in either of two directions at 
right angles, when the pins are inserted in the base of the large coil. 
When in use, the small coil, whose diameter is half that of the large 
one, is used as shown in the Agure, on the base of the larger, the livo 
being kept concentric with one another by making the index marks on 
their bases coincide. 



Portable Qalvanometer. 

A portable form of galvanometer, which can be used with a Wheat- 
stone bridge when a ver)' great 
degree of sensitiveness is not re- 
quired, is sboH'n in Fig. t3i. It 
is convenient for use when a re- 
flecting instrument cannot be em- 
ployed or obtained in just the 
position desired. It consists of two 
flat coils, wound with fine silk- 
co^'ered copper wire, of the form 
p,^^ shown in Fig. 132. There is a 

large narrow openiqg in the centres 
of each of the coils, and they are fixed so that their magnetic axes 
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coincide, the ends, such as E, being a short distance apart to allow 
of the free rotation of a delicate vertical spindle passing down between 
ihem and running in jewelled centres. This spindle carries a long 
light pointer at the top and a light magnetic 
needle lower down, which can just rotate freely y 
inside the rectangular openings in the coils. The f^ 
coils are so connected together in series between v_ 
the two terminals that their unlike poles are yxh. 132, 

adjacent ; thus, when the axis of the little needle 

is at right angles to their magnetic axis and a current is sent 
through the coils, the poles of the needle are attracted by the dis- 
similar ones at the outside ends of the coils, the pointer at the same 
time indicating the deflection of the needle inside on the degree-divided 
scale above. The type of galvanometer shown is wound usually to 
about 1000 ohms resistance, and may have a figure of merit of some- 
thing like lo oioao ampere per 1° deflection on the scale. It should be 
noted that before using the instrument it should be turned round so 
that the pointer points to zero on the scale, for then the magnetic axes 
of needle and coils will be perpendicular. 

Fig. 133 shows another convenient form of galvanometer, devised 
by Dr. R. M. Walmsley and Mr. T. Mather, and having a considerable 
degree of sensitiveness. The construction and action wilt be more 




FIG. 133. 



FIG. 134. 



readily understood by reference to Fig. 134 as well. It consists of two 
semicircular coils, C, fixed inside a well turned out of a base, which is 
supported on three levelling screws {Fig. 133). The coils are connected 
in series, so that the upper ends are a north and south pole respectively, 
and are joined to the two terminals shown. Suspended sjmtne trie ally 
with regard to the coils, by a fine silk fibre, is a light magnetic 
needle, ns, which can just rotate freely above them, its length being just 
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a tittle greater than Ihe distance between the parallel edges of C,C. A 
pointer,/, is rigidly attached to ns by the thin aluminium wire fixed 
to both. For no current passing ns lies parallel to the straight edges 
ofCjC, but on the passage of a current, unlike poles attract, causing A 
deflection, which in this type of galvanometer is directly proportional 
to the current up to about 60*', owing to the needle, when deflected, 
moving into a more powerful part of the deflecting field. The sus- 
pending arrangements are shown in Fig. 133, which, together with the 
scale and pointer, etc., are under a glass shade to protect the needle 
from draughts. As seen, a circular plane mirror is used inside the 
degree-divided scale for the purpose of avoiding errors due to 
parallax. 



Astatic Combination. 

When a still more sensitive instrument of this form is wanted, an 
" astatic combination " of needles can be used instead of one needle 
only. This consists of two nearly similar highly magnetized steel 
needles rigidly lixed to a thin aluminium wire, with their like poles 
pointing in opposite directions. In the above galvanometer it will be 
seen that the sensitiveness is more than doubled by such an addition, 
because while the earth's controlling force on the system is much 
diminished the movement of the deflecting force on the needles is 
doubled, since they are at opposite sides of C, C. In practice, perfect 
astaticism is undesirable, owing to the earth's magnetism being unable 
to exert any controlling force on the system, causing the needles to 
wander or rest in any position. Hence a small directive force may 
preferably be given to the system by making one of the needles slightly 
stronger than the other. It may also be done by placing a controlling 
magnet a trifle nearer one needle than the other, so as to act more 
strongly on that one. 



Sine Galvanometer. 

TheprecedingWalmsley-Mathergalvanometercanbeusedas, what 
is commonly called, a sine galvanometer, by placing the instrument 

as it stands on another baseboard capable of turning in a horizontal 
aiimuth about a centre which is in a vertical line with that of the needle. 
In any galvanometer the current flowing through it will be directly 
proportional to the sine of the angle of deflection, providing— 

(1) The controlling force is constant in magnitude and direction. 

(2) The deflecting force, although variable in its direction in space, 
is lixed in direction relatively to the deflected needle. 

In other words, any galvanometer which is controlled by a distant 
magnet or the earth's field, and can be rotated round an axis passing 
through the centre of the needle, can be used as a sine galvanometer. 
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Standard Direct-readlnfi: Electric Balance. 

Fig. 135 shows the general appearance (with glass cover remo^'ed) 
and Fig. 136a part symbolical elevation of Lord Kelvin's centi-ampere 
balance. 

I. The instrument is founded on the principle of action of the 
mutual forces, discovered by Ampere, between movable and fixed 
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Fig. 136. 



portions of an electric circuit. The shape chosen for the mutually 
influencing portions is circular, and each such part will be called for 
brevity an ampere ring, whether it consists of only one turn or of 
any number of turns of the conductor. 

2. In this balance, each movable ring, B and B', is actuated by two 
fixed rings, AC and A'C — all three approximately horiiontal. There 
are two such groups of three rings— two movable rings attached to 
the two ends of <i horizontal balance arm pulled, one of them up and 
the other down, by a pair of fixed rings in its neighbourhood. The 
current is in opposite directions through the two movable rings to 
practically annul disturbance due to horizontal components of terres- 
trial or local magnetic forces. 

3. The balance arm is supported by two trunnions, each hung by 
an elastic hgament of fine v-vtc,/, through which the current passes 
iato and out of the circuit of the movable rings. 

4. The mid-range position of each movable ring is in the 
horizontal plane nearly midway between the two fixed rings which 
act on it. 

J. The current goes in opposite directions through the two fixed 
rings, so that the movable ring is attracted by one of the fixed rings 
and repelled by the other. The position of the movable ring, equi- 
distant from the two lixed rings, is a position of minimum force, and 
the sighted position, for the sake of stability, is above it at one end of 
the beam and below it at the other, in each case being nearer to the 
repelling than lo the attracting ring by such an amount as to give 
about yir P^ cent, more than the minimum force. 

6. The balancing is performed by means of a weight which slides 
on an approximately horizontal graduated arm attached to the balance ; 
and there is a trough, /, fixed on the right-hand end of the balance into 
which a proper counterpoise weight, W, is placed, according to the 
particular one of the sliding weights in use at any time [sect 9 below). 
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For the fine adjustment of the lero a smali metal flag is provided, as 
in an ordinary chemical balance. This flag is actuated by a fork 
having a handle below the case outside, as shown in the drawing, 
F'K' 13S' ^0 ■'<■' '*' '"'" ^^ left-hand weight is placed with its 
pointer at the zero of the scale, and the flag is tiuned to one side or 
the other until it is found that, with no current going through the 
rings, the balance rests in its sighted position. 

7. To measure a current the weight is slipped along the scale 
until the balance rests in its sighted position. The strength of the 
current is then read off approximately on the fixed scale {called 
the inspectional scale), with aid of the finely divided scale for 
more minute accuracy, according to the explanations given in 
sect II below. Each number on the inspectional scale is twice the 
square root of the corresponding number on the fine scale of equal 

8. The .slipping of the weight into its proper position is performed 
by means of a self- releasing pendant, hanging from a hook carried by 
a sliding platform, which is pulled in the two directions by two silk 
threads passing through holes to the outside of the glass case. 

9. Four pairs of weights (sliding and counterpoise), of which the 
sledge or carriage and its counterpoise canstitute ike first pair, are 
supplied with the instrument. These weights are adjusted in the 
ratios of I : 4 ! i6 : 64, SO that each pair gives a round number of 
amperes, or half-amperes, or quarter-amperes, or of decimal sub- 
divisions or multiples of these magnitudes of current, on the 
inspectional scale. 

10. The useful range of each instrument is from t to too of the 
smallest current for which its sensibility suffices. The range of this 
instrument is from I to too centi- amperes. The following table shows 
the value per division of the inspectional scale corresponding to each 
of the four pairs of weights : — 



First Pair of We^hts 0*25 

Second ,, o'So 

Third „ i-O 

Fourth „ ao 

11. The fixed inspectional scale shows, approximately enough for 
most purposes, the strength of the current ; the notches in the top of 
the aluminium scale show the precise position of the weight corre- 
sponding to each of the numbered divisions on the fixed scale, which 
practically annuls error of parallax due to the position of the eye. 
When the pointer is not exactly below one of the notches correspond- 
ing to integral divisions of the inspectional scale, the proportion of 
the space on each side to the space between two divisions may be 
estimated inspectionally with accuracy enough for almost all practical 
purposes. Thus we may readily read off 342 or 347 by estimation 
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with little chance of being wrong by I in the decimal pUce. But 
when the utmost accuracy is required, the reading on the fine scale of 
equal divisions must be taken, and the strength of current calculated 
by aid of the table of doubled square roots ^ven at the end of this 
book. Thus, for example, if the reading is 292, we find 34'i8, or say 
34'2, as the true scale reading for strength of current ; or, again, if 
the balancing position of the pointer be 301 on the fine scale, we find 
3470 as the true reading of the inspectlonal scale. 

12. The centi-ampere balance, with a thermometer to test the 
temperature of its ampere rings, and with platinoid resistances up to 
1600 ohms, serves to measure potentials of from 10 volts to 400 volts. 



Wnghl used. 


circnif '" 


Vnlts per divUon 
of fiicd icale. 


First Pait of Weighu ... 


1600 


30 
40 



If the second pair of weights is used, the constants will be double of 
those noted above. 

13. Instructions for the Adjustment of the Standard 
Balances. — The instrument should be levelled in accordance with 
the indications of the attached spirit-level, by means of the leveUing 
screws on which the sole-plate of the instrument stands. 

14. In this centi-ampere balance, the beam can be lifled off its 
supporting ligaments by turning a handle attached to a shaft passing 
under the sole-plate of the instrument. This shaft carries an eccentrici 
on the edge of which rests the lower end of a vertical rod, which is 
fixed at its upper end to a tripod lifter. When the instrument is to be 
packed for carriage, or when it is to be removed by hand from place 
to place, the lifter should be raised ; but when it is fixed up for regular 
use, it is advisable to keep the beam always hanging on the ligaments. 

tj. The carriage is fitted with an index to point to the movable 
scale, and is intended to remain always on the rail. One or other of 
the weights is to be placed on the carriage in it in such a way that the 
small hole and slot in the weight pass over the conical pins. The 
weights are moved by means of a slider, which slides on a rail fixed 
to the sole-plate of the instrument, and carries a pendant with a 
vertical arm intended to pass up through the rectangular recess in the 
front of the weight and carriage. The slider and weight are shown 
in position in the figures. The slider is moved by silk cords, which 
pass out at the ends of the glass case. When the cords are not being 
' Including resistance of Ihe instrumeDl, which is about 50 ohms. 
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pulled for shifting the weight, their ends should be left free so that the 
penda.nt may hang clear of the weight. When a weight is to be placed 
on or removed from the carriage, the slider should be drawn forward 
at the top until it is clear of the weight, and then pushed to one side 
until the weight is adjusted, when it may be replaced in position in a 
similar manner. 

16. Cylindrical counterpoise weights with a cross-bar passed 
through them are supplied for the purpose of balancing the sliding 
weights when they are placed at the zero of the scale. The sliding 
weight should be placed so that the index of the carriage points to the 
zero of the scale, and the proper counterpoise weight should be placed 
in the trough, fixed to the right-hand end of the beam, with its cross- 
bar passing through the hole in the bottom of the trough. The flag 
which is attached to the cross-trunnion of the beam should then be 
turned by means of the handle projecting from under the sole-plate, 
until the index on the end of the movable scale points to the middle 
one of the live black lines on the fixed scale opposite to it. Care 
must be taken lohen making this adjustment thai the fork "which 
moves thifiag is not left in contact -with it, as this ■would impede the 
free swing of the beam. The fork should be turned back a little after 
each adjustment of the flag, and, when the flag is being adjusted, it is 
better to watch the flag itself, and make successive small adjustments 
until the beam stands at zero, than to make successive trials by push- 
ing round the handle while watching the position of the index. 

If the ligament has stretched since the instrument was Standard- 
ized, the index at one end of the movable scale will be found to be 
below the middle line on its vertical scale, when the index at the other 
end is correctly pointing to the zero position. The error so intro- 
duced would be a small one, but it may be easily put right by slightly 
loosening the screws fixing the pillared frame, which supports the 
movable beam, to the base plate, and raising it by slipping one or two 
thicknesses of paper below it until the indices simultaneously point to 
their zero position. 

17. A lens is supplied with each instrument for facilitating, ac- 
curate observation, either when reading the position of the weight or 
when adjusting the zero, 

18. The vibrations of the beam may be checked so as to facilitate 
reading by bringing the pendant, which moves the weight, lightly into 
contact with it, in such a way as to give a little friction without 
moving the weights. 

19. In using the centi-ampere balance as a voltmeter when great 
accuracy is required, care must be taken that the effect of change of 
temperature in changing the resistance of the coils of the ii 
and of the external resistance coils, is allowed for ; and in tr 
the instrument it is advisable to employ currents such a 
measured by the lightest weight on the beam. When the ii 
is to be used as a voltmeter, four resistances are provided, three of 
which are each 400 ohms, and the fourth is less than 400 ohms by the 
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resistance of the coils of the instrument at a certain specified tem- 
perature. The smallest resistance is intended to be included by itself 
in the circuit when the lowest potentials are being measured, and in 
series with one or more of the others when the potential is so high as 
to give a stronger current than can be measured with the lightest 
weight on the beam. The correction for temperature is, for the copper 
coils of the balance, about 0-38 per cent, per degree Centigrade, 
and for the platinoid resistances, about 0024 per cent, per degree 
Centigrade. 



Adjustable Magneto- static Current Meter. 

I. The magneto-static current meter (Fig. 137) consists essentially 
of a small Steel magnet or system of magnets suspended in the centre 
of a uniform field of force due to two coils, each having one or more 
turns of copper ribbon or 
. -. — wire, and also under the direc- 

tive influence of two systems 
of ponerful steei magnets. 

2. The suspended system 
of magnets is attached to one 
end of a vertical shafi passing 
down centrally through an 
opening in the sole-plate of 
the instniment from an indi- 
cating needle, which is sup- 
ported by a jewelled cap 
resting upon an iridium point. 

3. The two systems of 
directive magnets are circular 
in form, and eiich ring is 

Fig wi composed of two semicircular 

magnets placed in a brass 
cylindrical frame with their similar poles together. Each system is 
securely fixed to a circular brass frame, which tits on to the cylindrical 
case of the instrument in such a manner that the systems are capable 
of being turned round, together or separately, as explained below. 

4. The instrument has a " tangent scale," which is adjusted in its 
position before the instrument is sent out, so that the needle indicates 
equal diflerences of readings for equal differences of current. The 
scale consists of a hundred divisions, and for most purposes it is con- 
venient to set the field magnets in such a position that the needle 
points to o, and to use the scale from Ihat point upwards Cowards too. 
Sometimes, however, it may be found convenient to measure currents, 
whose direction is being occasionally reversed, without being at the 
trouble of reversing the electrodes in the contact clip ; in that case the 
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zero should be set to the division $0 at the. middle of the scale, and 
readings taken on each side of it. It must be remembered that when 
the point taken as zero is changed, the constant, by which the indica- 
tions of ihe instrument have to be multiplied to give the current in 
amperes, is changed in proportion to the cosine of the angle between 
the lero point and the middle of the scale ; and as this angle is 60°, the 
constant with the zero at 50 on the scale is exactly double the constant 
with the zero at o on the scale. 

5. The instrument is provided with a " lifter," which serves to raise 
the needle off the iridium point when ii is being moved about from 
[dace to place. This lifter is in the form of a ring placed below the 
needle, and may be raised or lowered by turning the handle attached 
to an eccentric passing through the side of [he instrument on a level 
with the scale. It also serves as a checker, by bringing it lightly into 
contact with the pointer, so as to stop its vibrations. 

6. The instrument has an advantage, important for some practical 
purposes, of being available as an accurate direct -reading current 
meter, through a continuous range of from 1 to 100 times its smallest 
current, which may be anything from half a milliampere to 4 
amps., according to the number of turns in the coils supplied with 
the instrument. It is not, however, available as an alternate current 
instrument, and it must be remembered that the magnetism of the. 
steel directing magnet does not remain absolutely constant. With 
good quality of steel, a proper preliminary ageing of the magnet (by 
heating it several times in boiling water and cooling it again, and sub- 
jecting it to somewhat varied rough usage) brings it to a condition in 
which its magnetism is found to remain exceedingly nearly constant 
month after month and year after year. Still, it should never be relied 
upon as absolutely constant, and for accurate laboratory work it is 
therefore necessary to occasionally standardize it. 

7. Another advantage which the instrument has is that, when a 
standard instrument is available, its constant is capable of being varied 
to any desired value down to one-tenth of that which it has with its 
directive magnets in their strongest position. Thus if the constant 
should be 3 amps, per division of the scale, with the similar poles of 
the magnets coinciding, it may he adjusted to iny value down to 
0-3 amp. per division. 

8. Instructions for Use of the AUgneto-statIc Current Meters. 
— The instrument should be levelled, in accordance with the attached 
spirit-level, by means of the levelling screws. 

9. To adjust the Pointer to Zero.— {a) Loosen the two lower 
milled-headed screws clamping the magnet frame, and turn the frame 
round till the pointer stands at zero, (ji) Reclamp the frame by 
tightening the two screws. 

tc. Adjustment of the Scale.— The scale, as stated above 
(sect. 4), is firmly clamped in its place before sending the instrument 
out, and this position is marked by. two lines on the outside of the 
case, one horizontal and the other vertical, just below the o of the 
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scale. The borizontal line is engraved below the movable top of 
the instrument, and the vertical one on the side of the case. Should 
the top of the instrument have been inadveitenlly moved, and the 
scale thus put out of adjustment, it may be set right by slightly 
loosening the two slotted screws and turning the top round till the 
extremities of the two lines coincide. 

II. If the needle should by accident be slightly bent,' and so 
render a new adjustment of the scale necessary, this may readily be 
made in the following manner : Set the zero, by the field magnets, to 
the division ^o at the middle of the scale, then join the instrument in 
series with another current instrument of convenient form, and pass a 
coirent through both sufficient to give a deflection of about 40 divisions 
on the magneto-static instrument 1 reverse the current on the magneto- 
Static instniment only, and set the scale so that equal deflections, read 
in divisions, are given on each side of the zero for equal currents, as 
indicated on the auxiliary instrument. The zero must, of course, be 
reset by the magnets every time the scale is moved. When the scale 
has been adjusted to this position, firmly clamp the top of the instru- 
ment by the two slotted screws, and again mark the position of the 
horizontal line on the outside of the case. 

iz. Adjuslmeut of Coasfan/.—Tbe constant may be quickly 
■varied as follows : Join the instrument in series with any reliable 
current instrument of known accuracy, such as the deci-ampere 
balance, and pass a convenient current through both instruments, 
observing the readings. Break the current, loosen the tivo upper pairs 
of milled-headed screws, and turn the top system of magnets relatively 
to the lower, so that the similar poles of the two systems are brought 
closer together or moved further apart, according as it is desired to 
make the instrument respectively less or more sensitive. Reclamp 
the screws and adjust the zeto as described in sect. 10. Again make 
the current, and note the reading on the two instruments. The desired 
reading on the magneto-static may be obtained quickly after one or 
two approximations, care being always taken to readjust the zero after 
each movement of the top magnets. 

13. When convenient it is always best to standardize the instrument 
in the place where it is to be used ; but when it is intended to move it 
from place to place, it should be standardized in such a position that 
when the needle is pointing to zero it is in a direction approximately 
east and west. 



Reflecting Qalvanometers. 

A simple form of reflecting galvanometer is shown in Fig. 138, and 
oftwo coils of fine silk-covered copper wire wound on a wooden 

n'cepiible to the eye, it ought to be 
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bobbin, having a small hole through its centre and one end hollowed 
out trumpet-shaped. The bobbin is fixed to two brass standards on a 
base supported on three levelling screws. The ends of each coil are 
connected to the right and left hand pairs of terminals respectively on 
the base. A wooden plug terminating in a knob at one end is inserted 
in the hole through the coil, and extends just as far as the centre of 
the coil. A pin is in- 
serted in the edge of ' 
the other end of this 
plug, and the mirror, 
with its one or more 
needles fixed to its 
back, is suspended from 
it by a short fine silk 
fibre. Two small pieces 
of fine watch-spring, 
magnetized and fixed to 
the back of the mirror 
with like poles together, 
form a very good needle. 
The inner turns of the 
coil are brought as close 
to the needles as pos- 
sible, to increase the 
sensitiveness of the gal- 
vanometer, and the end 
of the bobbin is trumpet- 
shaped to allow of a 
wider angle of reflection 
of the mirror. A con- 
trolling magnet, resting 
on a pin attached to a 
clamp, can be clamped 

in any position up or ■■ j 

down the slot in the Fig. 138. 

front standard, by the 

milled nut shown. Thus the magnitude of the control can be altered 
at will, and the magnet turned on the pin to bring the spot of 
light reflected from the mirror to lero on the scale. The "figure of 
merit " of this form of galvanometer is very high considering its simple 
construction, and its resistance can be made anything desired. 

With it possessing two coils, these can be used either singly or in 
series helping or opposing one another, or in parallel, thereby giving 
an extended range both in resistance and sensitiveness. 
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Differential Oalvanometer. 

The instrument just described is well adapted for forming a dif- 
ferential galvanometer, the only difference being the final adjustments 
of the number of turns and resistance of its two coils. Suppose the 
coils were coupled up lo a battery as 
in Fig. 139. Then, if the resistance ol 
coil ABC equals that of ADB, equal 
1 currents will flow through them, but in 
opposite direclions ; hence, if in addition 
the magndic effects of the two coils are 
equal, no deflection of the needle will 
take place whatever E.M.F. is placed 
across the points AB. It will now be at 
once obvious that other things remaining 
the same, any added unknown resistance inserted in the circuit of coil 
ACB will cause a deflection, and that this can be nullified by inserting 
an exactly equal resistance to circuit ADB. 

Thus an instrument possessing two coils acting on the same mag- 
netic needle with etfiial magnetic effect, and having eqiiat resistances, 
can be used for comparing two resistances, or of measuring that of an 
unknown coil in terms of a standard, and is termed a " differential 
galvanometer." The last-named galvanometer can be made differen- 
tial as follows : Wind both coils on to the bobbin as close together as 
jMSsible, and off two reels of exactly similar wire ; then test and cut, 
so that each coil has the same resistance, though not necessarily the 
same length. Send now a current through the two coils in " opposing 
series," and unwind jusC so many turns or fraction of a turn as will 
result in no del^ection being obtained ; then, without cutting this off, 
coil it up in the base of the instrument. In this way equal magnetic 
effect and equal resistance is obtained, and any slight adjustment can 
afterwards be made by means of the levelling screws, so as to suitably 
tilt the needle in the right direction to make the galvanometer 
absolutely differential. 



Astatic Ballistic Oalvanometer. 

The reflecting galvanometer shown in Fig. 140 is one devised by 
Mr. T. Mather, for the purpose, primarily, of comparing quantities of 
electricity, though it can of course be used for all ordinary experi- 
mental work in which a galvanometer with a very considerable degree 
of sensitiveness is required. It can be made either " astatic," " bal- 
listic," or both, and consists of tw6 flat bobbins with very thin flanges 
on one side of each, wound with fine silk-covered copper wire, and 
connected to their respective pairs of terminals on the base supported 
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on three levelling screws. The centres of each coil at the thin flange 
end are hollowed out trumpet'shaped as much as possible, and these 
two ends of the coils brought close together and fixed by ebonite 
angle brackets on the outer ends of the coils. On an aluminium wire 
are fixed three sets of little magnetic needles, together with the small 
concave mirror at the top, as seen. The middle set can just move 
freely in the hollowed coil centres, and forms an astatic combination 
with the remaining two sets close to the top and bottom of the coils. 



This magnet system is suspended by a fine silk fibre from a milled- 
headed pin, which can move up or down in the top of a standard of 
the shape shown, and a glass shade protects these parts from air 
draughts, it will now be seen thai, when the coils are joined up so 
that opposite polarities are adjacent, (he two outside sets of magnets 
are affected by the outside convolutions of the two coils, and wilt 
both be deflected in the same direction as the middle set. Thus 
the deflecting couple will be that due to the sum of the couples acting 
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on the three sets of needles individually. To obtain greater damping 
due to air resistance, a light mica strip may be used instead of the 
aluminium. To make (he galvanometer ballistic use the wire, and in 
addition weight the needle system so as to increase its periodic lime 
of oscillation. 



Thomson High -resistance Astatic Qaivanometer. 

Fig. 141 represents a delicate and highly sensitive galvanometer, 
commonly known as the Thomson high- resistance astatic galvano- 
meter, which is capable of detecting exceedingly small currents, such as 
might flow through the insulation of a 
cable. It consists of four coils of very 
fine silk-covered copper wire, moimted 
in four ebonite coil boxes, and arranged 
in two pairs with the magnetic axes of 
each pair in the same straight line. 
Each coil is slightly hollowed out at 
the centre, and when these hollows of a 
pair of coils arc close together and just 
opposite, sufficient room is obtained for 
the motion of the small suspended 
magnetic needles inside. 

The two pairs of coil boxes are 
supported one above the other by two 
corrugated ebonite pillars at the sides, 
and the two front boxes are hinged and 
secured by means of spring buttons to 
the fixed boxes at the back. Suspended 
by a fine silk fibre, attached to a point 
over the top of the upper coils, are two 
sets of magnetic needles, rigidly fixed 
to a light aluitiinium wire, and arranged 
, astatically. The needles of each set 
p,i__ have their like poles facing one way 

and close together, so that each set 
can move freely in the hollow opening between the centres of each 
pair of coils. The mirror, together with a light mica vane, is fixed 
to the aluminium wire midway between the coils, as seen. This 
is a much better plan than that of attaching the mirror to one set of 
magnetic needles, which necessitates having a laxge opening in the 
front coil of that pair, and prevents the turns of wire being brought 
so close to the needles, which is of the utmost importance. A rect- 
angular shade or cover protects the interior from draughts, and at the 
same time supports on its top a vertical rod, which can be rotated by 
a worm and wheel, and carries the curved controlling magnet. The 
ebonite base, which carries two pairs of terminals connected to the 
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two pairs of coils, and also a spirit-level, is supported on three levelling 
screws, to enable it to be careftilly levelled. These galvanometers are 
wound to from 5000 to 100,000 ohms or more. 



Higfh- resistance Astatic Ballistic Galvanometer. 

Fig. 142 shows a very sensitive form of high-resistance ballistic 
galvanometer, which will be found ver>' useful for measuring quanti- 
ties of electricity, for capacity, and other accurate work. The principle 
and action is identically the same as that of the Mather galvanometer 



Fic. 142 

described on p. 283. The figure practically shows all the details of 
construction, but there are nevertheless some characteristic points 
about it that may be noted. The magnetic needles are bell-shaped, 
and those at the lop and bottom of the coils together form an astatic 
combination with those at the centre of the two coils. To obtain 
complete accessibility to the magnet system, the front coil is hinged, 
as shown. By making all except the brass parts of ebonite very 
high insulation resistance is obtained, which is of the utmost value. 
The instrument, which can be wound to any resistance, usually totals 
about 10,000 ohms. Two controlling magnets are provided, one on 
the top of the brass case, and one capable of sliding along a rod ai 
the back of the instrument ; both can rotate on their spindles. 

The two terminals, instead of being on the base, which would lower 
the insulation resistance, are attached to two brass rods, which pass 
through much larger holes on each side of the case, and screw into 
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brass blocks carried by ebonite pillars, and to which the coil ends are 
broughL Ebonite plugs slide along the terminal rods, and fit the case 
closely to prevent the entrance of dust. When, however, the galvano- 
meter is in use, these must be pulled out to increase the insulation 
e of Che instrument. 



Reflecting D'Arsonval Qalvanometer. 

Fig. 143 shows a very convenient form of reflecting D'Arsonval 
galvanometer suitable for ballistic purposes. Ii consists of a powerful 
permanent steel magnet of the form shown, let into and supported on 
the ebonite base, which rests on three levelling screws. A standard at 
the back, which is fixed to the base, holds the magnet ends firmly in 
position, and cajries a tight brass pillar, to the head of which the sus- 
pension is soldered. A rectangular coil of fine wire, wound on a light 



Fig. 143. 

non-metallic frame, carries a small concave mirror, and one end is 
attached to the phosphor-bronze strip suspension, while the other is 
attached to a similar strip underneath, the lower end of which is held 
down by a spring strip on the base. The coil encircles a cylindrical 
piece of good soft iron, often termed the armature, fixed to the standard, 
and which concentrates the flow of lines of force through the coil from 
pole to pole, thus making the galvanometer more sensitive. One 
terminal on the base is connected with the top suspension, and the 
Other with the bottom. Thus a source of E.M.F. placed across the 
terminals will send a current round the coil, which will be deflected in 
such a direction that its own lines of force tend to coincide in direction 
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with those of the fixed field. The periodic time of oscillation can be 
made almost anything within reason, and of course depends on the 
moment of inertia of the cotl. This type of galvanometer can, on 
the contrary, be made very aperiodic by winding the coil on a light 
aluminium or thin coppter frame. Then, when it begins to move, eddy 
or Foucault currents are induced in the frame, because of it cutting 
the lines of force due to the fixed field, which damp its oscillations. 
These galvanometers can be made very sensitive, and the great ad- 
vantage of them is that not only are the scale deflections directly 
proportional to the current, but such deflections can be immediately 
damped down to zero by short circuiting the coil with a suitable key. 



Non- reflecting D'Arsonval Qalvanometer. 

n-reflecting form of D'Arsonval is that devised by Carpentier, 



and showr 
typei 

instrument, and tbe 
currents are observed 
without the aid of a 
mirror, etc. It con- 
sists of a rectangular 
coil of very fine wire 
wound on a light alu- 
minium frame to make 



n Fig, 144- It is a very 



and extremely useful 



This 1 



apen- 
circles 



a soft i 
and is suspended be- 
tween the poles of a 
powerful laminated 
steel magnet by means 
of a fine spiral phos- 
phor - bronze spring. 
The upper end of this 
spring is attached to 
a torsion head, carry- 
ing a pointer, which 
moves over a uniform 
scale supported by the 
same standards as 
the torsion head and 
magnets. A second 
spring is fitted under- 
neath the coil, but in 

the top one, in the same 



s the strip in ihe previo 
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The Iwo large tenninals shown are connected to the coil through the 
two springs. The smaller pair of terminals are an addition to the 
galvanometer for a special purpose, and need not be further mentioned. 
A light aluminium index arm is rigidly fixed to the top of the coil, 
and moves over a short index scale carried on the top of the pillar 
shown in front, and constitiites the lero arrangement. The topmost 
milled head when turned raises or lowers the coil, and turns with Ibe 
torsion head just under it. The galvanometer is protected by a glass 
shade from draughts, and rests on three legs. The moving coil can be 
wound to have either a high or low resistance as required. 



Weston Voltmeter. 

Fig. 145 shows a Weston voltmeter giving a full-scale deflection 
for I volt, and having a resistance of loo ohms. The seven 
terminals on the right are connected to anti -inductive platinoid 
s contained in the cubical box on the right. These being 



Fig. MS- 

multiples of 100 ohms, the arrangement at once enables higher 
voltages than 1 volt to be measured. This question, however, will 
be deferred to our volume on Advanced Testing in Electrical 
Ei^ineering, as also the construction of the Weston vollmeter ; 
suffice it merely to say that it is a pivoted D'Arsonval galvanometer 
with a spring control, and when used as a shunt to any of the 
standard low resistances described on p. 311, it forms a most con- 
venient means of measuring current by the principle of " Ohm's law." 
It will be found most useful for measuring current in the iron tests 
{yide p. 146, et seq^. 
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Quadrant Electrometer. 

A simple and convenient form of quadrant electrometer, and one 
that is susceptible of a high degree of sensitiveness, is that made by 
M. J. Caipentier, a slight modification of which is shown in Fig. 
146. It consists of a permanent laminated steel U-shaped magnet, 
let into and fixed by brass angles to a polished ebonite base on three 
levelling screws. Between the two magnet poles is fixed the moving 
needle and lixed quadrants seen in Fig. 147. This arrangement 



Fig. 146. Fig. 147. 

consists of four quadrant-shaped iron plates, PP, QQ, fixed, in a 
cylindrical form, to a piece of ebonite, E, of the same length as the 
plates, and having a cross-section as shown in the shaded cruss at the 
top. A rather broad rectangular needle or frame, N, made of thin 
aluminium strip, is suspended by a fine metallic strip,/, from a pin 
carried at the end of a squared ebonite rod, which can be raised or 
lowered by the top screw on the brass pillar at the back. The lower 
fibre,/,, is attached 10 the end of a spring strip of brass, and keeps the 
needle N central with PP and QQ. Outside these latter, but not shown 

u 
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in Fig. 147, are four exactly similar quadrant plates of brass screwed to 
them with distance pieces between, so that N can just rotate freelj' 
between the brass and iron plates, of which opposite pairs are metal- 
lically connected together, and to the outside tertninals of the three 
shown. The quadrants are carried by the standard at the back. The 
middle terminal is connected to N through the upright angle wire seen 
on the left and the suspension /. The whole of the interior is pro- 
tected by a glass shade from draughts of air. /supplies the requisite 
torsion, when the torsion hea.d is turned, for turning N to any desire<l 
position inside the quadrants. This quadrant electrometer is rendered 
aperiodic, or dead-beat, as it is usually called, by the powcrfiil magnetic 
field which passes across the needle, inducing eddy currents in this 
latter immediately it moves, which, by Lenz's law, tends to stop the 
motion. In this and all electrometers the difficulty of sufficient insu- 
lation makes itself felt If this form be used idiostatically, i.e. with 
the needle joined to one pair of quadrants, and therefore no initial 
charge, it can be made to give about 25 cms. deflection per 7; volts 
on a scale placed at the usual distance from the mirror fixed to N ; or 
if it is used heterostatically, and the needle charge separately to 100 
volts, a deflection of 1 cm. per volt is obtained. 



Electrometers. 

Introductory. — As distinguished from the class of ii 
termed a galvanometer, which in any form whatsoever measures dif- 
ferences of electric potential by means of the eUctro-magnelic effects 
set up by the actual passage of currents of electricity due to such P.D.'s, 
ihe electrometer is an instrument for measuring P.D.'s by the effects 
oi eUciro-siatic attraction or repulsion between two bodies at different 
potentials. Thus it will be seen that one great distinctive difference 
exists between the galvanometer and (he electrometer, namely, that 
the former passes a current, while the latter passes wo current when 
used to measure P.D.'s. This feature in many classes of measure- 
ment renders one or other of (he instruments totally unsuitaUe for 
the work. 

There are a large number of different forms of electrometers, but 
these may be classified into four distinct types, depending, in general, 
on the configuration of the particular instrument, and are as follows : — 

(i.) Repulsion electrometers ; (ii.) attracted disc electrometers ; 
(iii.) capillary electrometers ; (iv.) symmetrical electrometers. 

In the following pages we shall restrict ourselves to the type (iv.1 
of symmetrical electrometer, and of the particular design commonly 
known as the " quadrant form!' which was originally devised b>' Lord 
Kelvin, then Sir William Thomson, and hence, even up to (he present 
time, is commonly called by the latter name. Though there are many 
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patterns of electrometer constructed after this particular symmetrical 
form, as, for instance, those of Kelvin, Clifton, Carpentier, etc., tht 
principle underlying the action of each is the same, and will be under- 
stood by reference to Fig. 148, 1. and II., which shows the arrangement 
used in the Kelvin electrometer. It consists of a light metallic needle, 
NN, made of the shape shown, out of the. 
thinnest aluminium sheet that will maintain 
its shape from the point of view of rigidity. 
This needle is suspended by a fibre of 
cocoon silk (two being used in the actual , 
Kelvin electrometer), so that it can turn in 
a horizontal plane, like a compass needle, 
inside four brass quadrant boxes, a, b, t; if, 
which form together a flat hollow cylin- 
drical box as seen, and which is placed 
horizontally. Each quadrant box is highly 
insulated from the next and rest of the 
instrument by being supported by a glass 
stem or rod, not seen in the figures. Oppo- 
'site boxes, a, d and b, c, are connected 
elcctricaby by wires, and are therefore 
always at the same potential. The principle 
of action is as follows : Suppose the needle, 
NN, is positively charged in some con- 
venient manner, to be described later ; then, 
if quadrants ii and d are connected 10 
earth or to the negative pole of source of Fiti'iiS 

E.M.F., white c and /' are joined to the 

other, and therefore have a positive charge, NN will be repelled 
out of boxes b and c, and attracted into a and d, thus causing a de- 
flection, which will be greater the higher the potential of NN, or the 
greater the £.M.F. applied to (be two pairs of quarter cyhnders. When 
the needle and quadrants are at the same potential, i.e. when it is not 
in use, NN is made to take up the position of symmetry^ with respect 
to the quadrants, shown in Fig. 148, 1 1. For the shape of the needle 
shown, and the fact that the quadrants are very close together, 
the field of force produced inside the quadrants and acting on the 
needle will be very approximately uniform in and near this zero 
position, so that the deflection will be very approximately proportional 
to the P.D, between the two pairs of quadrants. We will now 
consider in some detail the somewhat elaborate form of quadrant 
electrometer designed by Lord Kelvin and made by Messrs- White of 
Glasgow. 

The requirements which this instrument satisfies are as follows ; — 

(1) A means of maintaining, var>'ing, and indicating the electrifi- 
cation of the needle. 

(2) A means of controlling the needle, and of ensuring that this is 
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(J) A ini:ans of varjini; slightly the directive force of the control, 
and still ensuring that it remains constant afterwards. 

(4) A means of indicating the motions of the needle accurately. 
The electrometer, which is largely used for insulation resistance 
and other testing in connection with cable work, etc., is shown in 
perspective in Figs. 150 and 149, 1., and in sectional elevation in 
Fig. 149, II. The body of the 
instrument consists of an inverted 
glass shade, carried In an outer 
brass framework provided with 
a number of rectangular aper- 
tures, and supported on three 
ebonite levelling screws. This 
inverted glass shade, or bell jar, 
is coated externally with strips 
of tin-foil in such a way as to 
leave openings or windows at 
intervals through which the 
interior can be seen. 

The foil is in electric con- 
nection with the outer brass 
framework. With strong sul- 
phuric acid contained in the jar, 
the arrangement constitutes and 
Fig. 150 is termed the " Leydeii jar" of 

the electrometer. The acid not 
only keeps the interior of the jar drj', owing to its avidity for moisture, 
but, from its being a conductor, it forms [he other coating of the 

The top of the jar is closed by a flat metal hd, which we shall 
term the "main cover" {viJf Fig. 149, II.), and which carries the 
whole mechanism of the instrument. Visible on the top of this main 
cover {vide Figs. 149 and ijo) is an ebonite micrometer head, y;yi\c\i 
when turned causes one of the quadrant bones to close up to or recede 
from the others. This head, which is finely graduated on its periphery, 
rotates past a fixed index mark, and is seen slightly to the left of the 
front. On the right of Fig. 149, 1. and II., can be seen the electrode 
or terminal of the induction plate, which will be referred to again 
later on. 

The head of the repleiiisher is seen on the left (Figs. 150 and 149, 
I.). A circular spirit-level, seen most clearly in Fig. 150 to the front, 
is for ihe purpose of carefully levelling the instrument, so that the 
needle hangs freely, .ind always in the same position relatively to the 
quadrants. 

The two similar- looking terminals (Fig. 150), seen above the seg- 
ment-shaped glass top at the back of it, are the two electrodes of the 
two pairs of quadrants, and that by the side of them, to the right, is 
the charging electrode for charging the needle. The former can by 
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raising them be disconnected from the quadrants. The erection in 
the centre of the main cover is called the lantern, and has as seen a 
segment- shaped glass top and a flat glass side (at the back) not seen. 
Inside this is an aliracling plaU supported by a glass stem (Fig. 149, 
I \.\ which carries the mirror and needle by a bifilar suspension. 

In the uppermost portion of the lantern is the gauge, by means of 
which the potential of the needle is regulated, and which is really an 
attracted disc electrometer. 

The four quadrants and the induction plate above one of them are 
supported from the under side of the main cover by glass stems. The 
needle previously mentioned is of the shape there given, and is about 
4 square cms. in area, and weighs about iij grm. 

The Gauge is shown more in detail in Fig. 151, I. Above the metal 
attracting plate just mentioned, in the upper part of the lantern, which 
plate is connected with the needle electrically, and hence with the 
iDside of the Leyden jar, but insulated from all other parts of the 
instrument, is an arm, li, turning on a horizontal axis, / consisting of 
a stretched platinum wire,/, supported by two pins or bridges, M. The 
lighter end consists of a square plate, P 
thin sheet aluminium, which lies parallel to the 
attracting plate when the arm h is horizontal. 
This last-named plate charges P inductively, I 
but with the opposite kind of electricity, and \ 
therefore attracts it The heavier end of the 
arm/ terminates in a horizontal fork, K, across 
which a fine hair is stretched. A white enamel 
index fixed to the stand, and having two dots 
on it, projects up through the fork, and both " '5'. '. 

this and the hair, which plays in front of them, are observed through 
a lens, L, just in front, and seen in the figures. The arm and dots 
at the onset are so adjusted that when the needle is properly charged, 
the hair appears exactly midway between the dots. If the needle is 
overcharged, P is attracted further down, and closer to the plate under 
it. and the hair rises ; if, however, the needle is insufBciently charged, 
the hair falls. 

F'g- IS'. II-. shows the mirror and its bifilar suspension, together 
with the circular attraaing disc at the top. 

The Suspendon, which is bifilar, consists of two silk fibres, the 
upper ends of which are fixed to and wound round two pins, e and d. 
These may be turned slightly in their sockets by a square pointed key 
seen hanging at the edge of the main cover (Fig. 149, I.) ; and in this 
way they equalize the tensions on the two fibres, and at the same time 
adjust the height of [he needle so that it is midway between the upper 
and lower surfaces of the quadrants, a and * are two screw pins 
pivoted in blocks carried by the spring "strips c and/. When, there- 
fore, a and i are turned by a key clockwise, they butt up against a 
fixed plate at the back of e and /, and throw forward the suspending 
pin c and d, and the reverse is the case when they are screwed out. 
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In this way the needle can be given a slight turn until it takes the 
position of symmetry (Fig. 148. '!■), the quadrants at the time being 
short-circuited and earthed. A is a conical pin which when pressed 
in forces the plates to which c and d are separately fixed apart, and so 
diminishes the sensibility of the needle to a deflecting force. Any 
adjustment of the distance between c and d can by this means be 
effected from -^^ inch to \ inch. The lower ends of the fibres are 




Fig. 151. III. 

attached to a cross or T-piece formed on the upper end of a light but 
St itf platinum wire, to which the mirror and needle are rigidly fixed. 

The " Replenlsher," which was devised hy Lord Kelvin, is for the 
purpose of maintaining the charge of the needle ; in other words, to 
supply what portions of the charge are lost by leakage, and thus 
maintain the hair of the gauge midway between the dots. 

It is an accumulating influence machine which builds up potential 
on what is usually termed "the compound interest law." Fig. 151, 
III., shows this Thomson replenisher in perspective, and Fig, 153 
symbolically in plan. Two brass carriers, C and U, are fixed eccen- 
trically to an ebonite arm, carried by the vertical ebonite spindle E 
(Fig. 151, III.), which can be rotated by the milled ebonite head M, 
A and B are two inductors, and S, S' two springs connected by a 
wire, M (Fig. 152), and which touch C and D as they rotate. In 
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Fig. 151, III., S, S' are connected by the brass strip M, which passes 
round the edge of ihe ebonite centre plate P, which carries the lower 
bearing of E. Fig. 151, HI., shows, without need of further explana- 
tion, how the various parts are disposed and supported. 

The action is as folloivs : When the carriers C, D simuhaneously 
touch S, S', any charges they contained neutralize, and the next instant 
they are acted on inductively by the chaises in the inductors A and B ; 
and on touching, j, s part with their charges to A and B, and iu this 
way the chaises on A and B rapidly accumulate. 

In practice there is always a sufficiently lai^e P.D. between A and E 
to start Che action on turning the spindle E. To avoid, however, 
A and B losing the greater part of their charge, when the rcplenisher 



Fig. 152. 

is not in use, by touching C and U accidentally, the milled head M is 
prevented from turning by a pin fixed to the head H, catching a hole 
in M when H is turned to a certain position. When H is again turned 
slightly, the pin disengages from M, which is therefore free to revolve. 
H is lightly locked in one or other of two positions by a spring, K. 
pressing on a flat formed on H. In one position H locks M in turn, 
and in the other it does not. 

With the bell jar constructed of good glass, carefully washed with 
distilled water and dried thoroughly before the pure sulphuric acid is 
put in, the Leyden jar can be made to insulate so well as not to lose so 
much as 1 per cent, of its charge in the course of 24 hours, and quite 
a few turns of the replenishcr will supply a much greater loss than this 
usually in a ' 
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The Induction Plate is an addition to the electrometer proper, (or 
the purpose of enabling P.D.'s up to say 100 volts to be measured. 
As with the ordinary arrangement, where the P.D. is placed direcdy 
across the quadrants, the instrument is so sensitive that E.M.F.'s not 
){reater than ; volts only can be deaii with. The use of the induction 
plate diminishes the sensibility considerably. Referring to Fig. 153, 
1 is the induction plate insulated and carried 
by a glass stem or rod,^^, fixed to the under side 
of the main cover M, as shown. It is connected 
u'ith the brass terminal or elearode E by a 
wire passing up through the centre of tbc 
ebonite pillar that carries £. The plate I is 
placed directly over one of the quadrant boxes 
Q. If now it is required to measure a P.D. 
too high for the ordinary arrangement, E is 
I used for one electrode instead of the electrode 
making contact with the particular quadrant 
under I, the latter electrode being raised out of 
contact with that pair of boxes. Thus the potential of these latter is 
only that induced by I, and is therefore considerably less than that of 
the body under test depending on the distance of I fi'om Q. 

The needle is connected with the inner coating of the jar by an 
attached platinum wire, which passes down a wide protecting tube and 
dips into the acid. A small platinum ucight is fixed to the end, and 
is completely immersed, and acts as a damper to the motions of the 
needle. A small brass arm, attached to a vertical axis passing through 
the main cover, can by its milled head on the top be turned so as to 
touch the quadrant under the induction plate, and so discharge it. 



Electrometer Reversing and Short-circuiting Key. 

Some special form of " reversing and short-circuiting " key, having 
a bigh-insulation resistance, must be employed when using an electro- 
meter. Fig. IS4 show the general form, and Fig. 155 the connections 
of the one devised by Lord Kelvin, a, 6, c, and /f are brass studs, each 
connected with a terminal. Only two of these terminals, T, and T„ 
which are connected to a and i, are shown ; those joined to c and 1/ are 
at the back of the key. To a and 6 are attached two brass strip springs, 
J, and 14, capable of pressing at the same time against a brass stud,/, 
joined lo d. Two other strip springs of brass, s, and s,, connected 
together and to r, just clear s^ and s^ when these latter both press 
against /. An eccentric or tail'shaped piece of ebonite, £, is capable 
of turning on a pin when the ebonite arm A (to which it is fixed), ter- 
minating in the ebonite handle//, is raised or lowered. In Fig. iS5,if Ais 
raised to mark 2, E presses .t^ outwards and into contaa with J, ; while 
if lowered to mark i, s. is forced out into contact with Juandf, returns 
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to contact with p. It will be noticed that, owing to the cams being in 
exactly opposite positions in Figs. i;4 and iSS. *s seen, the contacts 
between the two pairs of springs wilt be made in just the reverse order 




Fic. 154. Fig. 155. 

to that mentioned in the key (Fig. 15s), when h is moved up or down. 
The key is used as follows in practice :— 

Connections to Key. — annd j,/.c. T, and T„ are joined to the two 
terminals of the two pairs of quadrants of the electrometer, of which 
we will suppose that the pair of quadrants joined to b is also to case, 
iind therefore earthed, c and d are joined to the positive and negative 
poles respectively of the battery. 

Action of Key.— (a) With h al O, <t and b are shorl-circuiud 
through^, and are both earthed, thereby completely discharging the 
quadrants while the battery is on open circuit. 

(fi) With h pressed to I, j, breaks contact with p and makes 
contact with s^ ; therefore the posiih-e battery is joined to T,, and the 
negative battery to T, and to eart/i. 

(7) With h raised to 2, s.^ makes and s^ breaks contact with p, 
and J, and j, are connected ; therefore thi positive battery is joined fo 
T„ and /he negative battery to T,. 

Thus in moving h fi-om 1 to 2, the quadrants are charged, then 
shorted, and then charged in the reverse sense. 

It may here be convenient and advisable to note the relation 
existing between the deflection D of the spot of light on the scale and 
the potentials of the various parts of the electrometer. Let V,, V, 
be the respective potentials of the two pairs of quadrants above that 
of the framework (earth) of the instrument, and V that of the needle 
aboTi-e earth. Then we have — 

D « (V, - V,){V - J(V, + V,)! (1) 

From which we see that D becomes greater, i.e. the electrometer more 
sensitive, as V, the potential of the needle, gets greater. 
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There arc two principal methods or ways of using aji electrometer. 
{a) " Idiostaiically," i.e.'ifAb the netd\c >tol charged to any separate 
or independent potential, but connected metallically to one pair of 
([uadrants. In this case V = V[ (suppose) ; 

-■. D « (V, - VO(Vi - iV, - iV,) 
«CV,-V,XV,- Vjl 

.-. D =c J(V, - V,)* (2) 

Hence the deflection is proportional to the square of the P.D. between 
the quadrants. 

{h) " Heteroslatically,' /.c. with the needle charged to a separate and 
independent high potential when equation (i) gives the relation which 
exists. In this case it can be seen that if V is very large compared 
with V, or V„ that iV — i(V, + V,)] will be very nearly the same as V. 

.-. D « (V, - V^V 
Hence the deflection in this case is proportional to the P.D. (simply) 
between the quadrants, assuming V to remain constant. 



The Quadrant Electrometer. 

The following are the directions for the adjustment and use of the 
quadrant electrometer, drawn up by W. Leitch: — 

I. Short Directions for placing and \uAtt% an Electrometer 
already adjusted [sect. 
i-io\ — I. Set down the in- 
l where it is to be 
used, and put in the pre- 
pared sulphuric acid accord- 
ing to the directions in sect. 

!. Twist a fine copper 
round the chai^ng rod 
C, fasten it by the clamping 
to the two chief elec- 
trodes A and B, to the elec- 
trode D of the induction 
plate, and to one of the bind- 
ing screws on the cover of 
the jar. Put the charging 
rod in connection by raising 
It slightly and turning it in 
the direction of the hands 
Fig kw °' a watch. 

^"' 3. Level the instrument 

by means of the circular spirit-level fixed on the cover, and see that 
the needle lies symmetrically, as represented in Fig. 148, 11. 
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4. Place the scale at the proper distance, and so that the reflected 
image of the wire, which is stretched vertically before the light, may 
stand at the middle of the scale. The two ends of the scale should 
be equally distant from the centre of the mirror. [The proper distance 
between the mirror and the scale depends on the curvature of the 
mirror, and is found experimentally for each instrument by observin){ 
what distance gives the best-defined image of the stretched wire upon 
the scale. A note of this distance is sent along with the instrument.] 
The instrument and scale should always stand in this relative position. 
that is, with the reflected image in the middle of the scale when all 
electrical disturbance has been guarded against. 

;. Now charge the jar through C, previously disconnected from 
ihe wire, which must still connect the electrodes n-iih the cover- [The 
charge may be put in by an electrophorus, an electrical machine, a 
Le>'den jar charged from a machine, or any source from which a small 
positive charge may be obtained. It is found that a positi«'e charge 
is less liable to be dissipated from the sharp edges of the needle than 
a negative.] 

6. When the proper potential has been reached, it is indicated by 
the hair of the aluminium balance rising. Use the replenishcr to 
adjust the charge exactly, so that the hair may stand between the 
black spots when observed through the lens. When the le*'cr carrj'ing 
the hair is at either extremity of its range, it is apt to adhere to the 
stop. In using the replenisher to bring it from either limit, it is 
necessar}- to free it from the stop by tapping the cover of the jar with 
the fingers. 

7. If the charge has caused the reflected image to be deflected 
from the middle of the scale, it may be brought back to that position 
by tivning the micrometer screw which moves the fourth quadrant, and, 
if necessary, sliding out or in one or more of the other quadrants, and 
the instrument is ready for use. 

8. The small percentage of the chaise lost from day to day may be 
recovered by using the replenisher. 

9. In using the instrument to measure a small diflerence of poten- 
tials, such as that of the opposite poles of a single Daniell's cell, the 
poles are connected with the studs of a key, from the springs of which 
wires are led to the two chief electrodes A and B. The wire led to A 
is also connected with one of the binding screws on the cover of the 
jar, and that led to B is led also to the electrode D of the induction 
plate. When the key is put down, the image will be deflected over ii 
number of scale divisions proportional to the diflerence of potentials 
to be measured ; on reversing the key, an equal deflection should take 
place in the opposite direction, 

10. To measure a much greater difference of potentials, such as 
thai of the opposite poles of a battery of thirty cells, the connections 
are the same, except that the electrode B is raised from the quadrant 
beneath it. If the act of disconnecting the electrode from the quadrant 
should induce a charge in the latter indicated by a deflection of the 
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image, the quadrant is to be earthed by making contaa with the 
disinsulatoi situated behind the lantern and beside the circular level ; 
the milled vulcanite head of the disinsulator is to be turned so that 
the small pin projecting horizontally from it may point to the letter 
"C" (connect) engraved on the cover. This being done, the image 
will be brought back to its proper position of rest, and the quadrant 
must be insulated again by tuming^ back the disinsulator to the position 
" D " (disconnect). With this arrangement differences of potential, 
corresponding to about a hundred cells and under, will give deflections 
within the limits of the scale. 

II. Method of Adjustment.— At present all the quadrant electro- 
meters made are adjusted and tested in the laboratory of the works 
before being sent to their destinations. The following is the pro- 
cess of adjustment, which it may possibly be necessary to repeat 
at the place where the instrument is to be used, in the event of the 
adjustment being disturbed during transit. 

11. In the small pasteboard tiox which accompanies the instru- 
ment will be found two square pointed keys, a brass guard tube with 
a narrow neck, and a tine platinum wire with a small loop at one end 
and a small platinum weight at the other. The wire and tube must 
be placed in their propter position in the instrument. Take out the 
screws numbered s, 6, and ;, which fasten the cover of the jar. The 
cover being lifted off, and held in the hand of an assistant, or properly 
supported about 18 inches above the table, it will be observed that the 
stiff platinum wire to which the needle is attached just appears below 
the narrow guard tube enclosing it, in the centre of the quadrants, and 
terminates in a small hook. The loop at the end of the fine platinum 
wire is to be slipped over this hook, so that the fine wire and weight 
may hang from it. The wide guard tube found in the box, when in its 
proper position, forms a continuation of the upper guard lube, so as to 
enclose the fine platinum wire just suspended. It must therefore be 
passed upwards over the suspended wire, and neck foremost, until the 
neck embraces the lower part of the upper guard tube, where it must 
be fixed by the pin which is observed screwed into the latter ; this pin 
is to be screwed out by means of one of the square-pointed keys fitting 
the square hole in its head, and screwed into its place again after 
passing through the small hole made for the purpose in the neck 
of the lower guard tube. This being done, replace and fasten the 

12. Lift off the lantern, after taking out the two screw pins 
numbered 3 and 4, which fasten it to the cover, and ascertain whether 
the four quadrants arc hanging properly in their places, with their 
upper surfaces in one horizontal plane when the instrument has been 
levelled according to the indication of the circular spirit-level on the 
cover of the jar. It will be observed that the needle and mirror have 
been secured during transit bj' a pin passing through the ring in the 
platinum wire just above the guard tube, and screwed into the brass 
plate behind. Screw out this pin with the long steel square- pointed 
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key, remove it carefully upon the point of the key, and screw it into the 
hole made for it in the cover, just behind (he main glass stem. The 
needle will now hang by the fibres. 

13. The Wo quadrants in front of the mirror should now be drawn 
outwards from the centre as far as the slots allow, by sliding outwards 
the screws from which they hang, and which project above the cover 
of the jar with their nuts resting upon fiat oblong washers. A better 
view will thus be obtained of the needle. Its surfaces ought to be 
parallel to the upper and under surfaces of the quadrants, and midway 
between them. This will be best observed by looking through the 
glass of the jar just below the rim. If the needle requires to be raised 
or lowered, it is done by winding up or letting doivn the suspending 
fibres, that is, by turning the proper way the small pins c, d. The 
suspending wire which passes through the centre of the needle should 
also be in thecentrc of the quadrants. This is best observed when the 
quadrants have been moved to their closest position, as in Fig. 14S, 11. 
The fourth quadrant is moved out or in by the micrometer screw with 
the graduated disc overhanging the edge of the cover. A deviation of 
the suspending wire from its proper central position, if in the direction 
perpendicular to the mirror, may be corrected by means of the small 
screws a, b\ by screwing these inwards, that is, as the hands of a 
watch move, the points of suspension are brought forward towards the 
operator, and vice versd. A deviation in the transverse direction it 
may not be possible to correct otherwise than by sliding back the 
quadrants to which it is nearest. It will be observed while turning the 
screws a, b, that the mirror and needle turn through an angle while 
only one of the screws is being turned, and that it is by this means 
that the needle is made to lie in the proper direction, that is, with the 
black line on the top parallel to the transverse slit made by the edges 
of the quadrants, when these arc symmetricaily arranged, as in 
Fig. 148. 11. 

14. The sulphuric acid may now be put into the jar. For this 
purpose the strongest sulphuric acid of commerce is to be boiled, with 
some crystals of sulphate of ammonia added, in a florence flask, sup- 
ported on a retort stand over a jet of gas or other convenient source 
of heat. It is recommended to boil under a chimney, so that the 
noxious fumes rising from the acid may escape. To guard against 
the destructive effects of the acid in the event of the flask breaking by 
the heat, there should be placed beneath it a broad pan filled with 
ashes, or it should stand above a fireplace containing a sufficient 
quantity of cold ashes. A little sand put into the flask will lessen the 
risk of breaking. The object of boiling the acid is to expel the volatile 

_ acid impurities, which will otherwise impregnate the air inside of the 
jar and tarnish the works, When cool, the acid may be poured into 
the jar through a glass filler with a long stem inserted through the 
tube F, whose cover screws off. The stem of the filler should reach 
the bottom of the jar, to avoid splashing upon its sides or upon the 
works." The stem should also pass through a wider tube which does 
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not reach the acid, in order ihal it may be drawn out without touching 
the brass after it has been wetted by the acid, 'fhe acid may be 
poured in till the surface is about an inch belo»' tlie lower end of the 
wide brass tube which hangs down the middle of the Jar. Ii must at 
least reach the three platinum wires hanging from the works. If tubes 
suitable for tilling in this manner cannot l>e obtained, the screws J, 6, 
and 7 may be taken out, and the cover removed by lifting it vertically 
upwards till everything hanging from it is clear of the jar. The cover 
being held by a careful assistant, or supported on a suitable stand, so 
that the wires may hang freely, the acid may be poured into the jar in 
any way that can be trusted to cause no splashing, and to leave the 
sides of the jar untouched. 

15. When the acid has been put in (and the works replaced if they 
have been removed), verifj' the adjustment of the needle to lie as re- 
presented in Fig. 14S, II., the instrument being levelled, and all electrical 
influence guarded against by the connecting wire, as directed in 
sect. a. Place the scale and charge the jar, as directed in sects. 4, J, 
6, and ;. 

16. The charge sometimes suffers loss by shreds inside of the 
quadrants drawing it from the needle. It should be ascertained now 
whether this is taking place. Insulate alternately each pair of quad' 
rants by raising the corresponding electrode, while the other pair are 
connected through their electrode with (he cover. If the reflected 
image in either case keeps moving slowlj' along the scale — for instance, 
over twenty scale divisions in half an hour, the charge in the jar being 
at the same time kepi consiant by the use of the replenisher if neces- 
sary- — the insulated pair of quadrants is receiving u chai^ from the 
needle. In that case the inside of (he quadrant^ may be brushed 
with a light feather, after sliding thcin outwards as far as the slots 
allow and securing the needle in the position in which it was fixed in 
during transit, care being taken not to press upon the needle so as to 
bend it or the suspending wire. Without securing the needle, each 
quadrant may be drawn outwards and brushed, while the needle is 
deflected' away from it by the screws a, b, or by any obvious nieans of 
keeping the needle deflected, care being taken not to strain the 

17. Another possible source of loss of charge is want of insulation 
by the main glass stem. If the percentage of the charge lost from day 
to day be so considerable as to require much use of the replenisher to 
recover it, the ^lass stem should be cleaned with a wet sponge, nibbed 
with soap at first, or with a piece of hard silk ribbon, wet and soaped 
at first, then simply «ct with clean water, which may be drawn round 
the stem to clean cierj- part of it. The ribbon, being dried before a 
fire, may be used in the same manner to drj- the stem. 

i3. The instrument being in position before the scale and charged 
as in seel, ij, make the connections described in sect. 9, with a single 
cell, and proceed to test the symmetrical suspension of the needle by 
the fibres. The conditions sought to be realized are, that in the level 
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position of the isstrument the needle may hang with equal strain on 
the two fibres, and in a symmetrical position with regard to (he four 
quadrants. It is plain that if these conditions be fulfilled the deflection 
[Koduced by the same electric force in the level position of the instru- 
ment will be less than it will be in any position of the instrument 
which throws the greater part of the weight on one fibre, or brings the 
needle nearer to any part of the inner surface of the quadrants than 
it is in its symmetrical position, which is its position of greatest 
distance from all the quadrants. Compare the deflections produced 
upon the scale by the single cell, while the instrument is set at different 
levels by screwing one or more of the three feet on which it is sup- 
ported. At each observation note the extreme range or difference of 
readings got by reversing the key. If the range diminishes as one 
side of the instrument is raised, the suspending hbre on that side must 
be drawn up, by turning very slightly the small pin cat d, round which 
it is wound, and another series of observations taken in the same 
manner, beginning with the instrument levelled. Instead of drawing 
up one fibre, the other may be let down, to keep the needle midway 
between the upper and under surfaces of the quadrants ; and after each 
alteration of the suspension, it will be necessary to readjust the screws 
a, b, to make the needle hang as in Fig. 148, II., when undisturbed by 
electricity. It will be observed also that the charge of the jar is lost 
by touching these screws, unless the insulated key is used. They are 
reached without taking off the lantern by screwing out the vulcanite 
[dug in the glass window in front of them. 

19. In deflecting the instrument much from its level position the 
guard tube may be brought into contact with the wire hanging from 
the needle, and the movements of the latter thus interfered with by 
friction. When the needle vibrates freely, it will be observed that the 
image comes to rest in any position to which it may be deflected, after 
vibrating with constant period and gradually diminishing range on 
each side of this position of rest. The occurrence of friction is shown 
by the needle coming to rest abruptly, or vibrating more quickly than 
proper. The reading obtained in these circumstances is, of course, 
of no value. The quicker vibrations obtained in using the induction 
plate, as in sect. 10, must not be mistaken for vibrations indicating 
friction, from which they may be easily distinguished by their 
regularity. 

30. If, as may possibly happen, the process of observing the 
deflections at different levels, and drawing up the Abre on that side 
which is being raised while getting less sensibility, should only lead 
the operator to draw up one fibre till it bears the whole weight, while 
the other is seen to hang loosely, he should adjust them as nearly as 
he can by the eye to bear an equal share of the weight, and examine 
the position of the needle by looking through the glass of the jar just 
below the rim, the two quadrants in front of the mirror being drawn 
out, and the lantern taken off to let in plenty of light. He will 
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probably find that the needle leans slightly downwards relatively to the 
quadrants on that side which he was drawing up while getting smaller 
deflections. To correct this is 3 delicate operation, which should only 
be attempted by a very careful operator. Though perfect symmetry 
of suspension is aimed at, it is not essential to the utility of the instru- 
ment. If it be desired to make the correction, first secure the needle 
as during transit ; take off the cover, and, while it is held by a careful 
assistant, or properly supported in a position in which it may he 
levelled, remove the lower guard tube (the wide brass tube hanging 
down the centre), after screwing out the small pin in its neck. It will 
be observed that the upper and narrower guard tube consists of two 
semi- cylindrical parts united. The part in front may now be removed 
by taking out the two screws which fasten it at the top, and the 
platinum wire which carries the needle may be examined. If it has 
got bent it must be straightened ; if not, it may be bent carefully just 
above the needle, so as to raise that end of the needle which was 
observed to bang lowest If the cover be supported so that it may be 
levelled, the needle may be set free, and the operator may observe 
whether he has succeeded in making it hang parallel to the sur&ces 
above and below it. The needle must not, however, be allowed to 
hang by the fibres while bending the platinum wire, or while removing 
or replacing the guard tubes. 

31. The works being replaced, the process of observing the deflec- 
tions at different levels and adjusting the tension of the fibres, as 
described in sect. i8, should be repeated, with the view of gettii^ 
minimum sensibility in the level position. 

22. The two unoccupied holes bored through the cover and flange 
of the jar are intended to receive the square-pointed keys when not in 



Resistances. 

These maybe divided into two main classes, viz. (i) accurately 
known resistances of either fixed or variable amounts, and suitable for 
standard and other purposes ; (z) unknown resistances of either fixed 
or variable values, and generally used for larger current work, which 
may more properly be termed " rheostats." 

Little here need be said of this latter class, but it may be remarked 
that in almost all cases such rheostats should be, and usually are, 
constructed so as to obtain a continuous variation of resistance either 
very gradually or in definite amounts, at a step from the maximum to 
o without breaking the circuit in which they are placed. The first- 
named class is, however, a very important one, and embraces fixed 
invariable resistances of low, medium, and high values, which arc 
accurately known at a certain temperature, and in addition standard 
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adjustable rcnstances of known values in the form of plug or sivitch 
resistance boxes. For very accurate work ihe plug form is the best, 
unless high resistances with well-fitted switches are used, when any 
extra unknown contact resistance is quite negligible compared with 
that in use in the coil. 

Up to 1884 the unit of resistance, in terms of which all standards 
were made, was (and still is called) the British Association or " B.A. 
unit." In that year a legal unit of resistance was settled on by the 
Internationa! Electrical Congress at their meeting in Paris, and was 
defined to be that of a coiurtin of pure mercury 106 cms. long, 1 sq, 
mm. in sectional area at 0° C, the small additional decimal required 
to be added for exactitude being left to stand over for further investi- 
gation. The true value has, by laborious and lengthy testing, been 
recently found and defined as the legal standard of resistance by 
Order in Council to be io6'343 cms., and is called the "Board of 
Trade True Ohm," which may be abbreviated to B.T.O. Hence we 

I B.T.O. = 1-01358 B.A. units 
I B.A.U. = 0-9866 B.T.O. 

This B.T.O. is the unit of resistance which has been agreed to 
by the Governments of France, Germany, and the United States, and 
there is every reason to suppose that it is an extremely close approxi- 
mation to ic^ C.G S. units, and it is highly improbable that it will 
ever be altered again. It is the only unit which has as yet been 
legalized. 

All new boxes are standardized in terms of this last unit, the 
B.T.O. But many of the older ones are in terms of the B.A U. and 
previous ohm, hence it is of importance iD accurate work to know and 
correct for any differences so introduced. 



Carbon Plate Rheostat. 

A form of non-inductive rheostat that will be found very ci 
and useful in experimental work which is suitable for currents ranging 
up to about 10 or 11 amps, is shown in Fig. 156. It merely consists 
of a pile of fiat carbon plates (hard gas-retort carbon being most 
suitable for the purpose) arranged horizontally so that they can be 
compressed in a rectangular box by means of the milied-headed screw- 
seen at the right-hand end. This works in a metal bush screwed to 
the end of the box, and its end presses up against a flat iron plate 
so as not to crack the carbon plates. The two terminals shown are 
connected respectively to the bush and the plate at .the other end of 
the pile. It is convenient also to have a loose plate of brass, con- 
taining a third terminal, for inserting at any pioint of the pile so as 
to pick off any fraction of the full resistance. A fine graduation of 
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resistance can be obtained with such a 
;, when the plates are 



Non-inductive Wire Rheostat. 

n-inductive wire-wound rheostat for coniinuously varying the 
lOut appreciable jumps is shown in Fig. 1 57. It consists 
of a split slaie cyhnder carried by two iron end standards having 
projecting lugs at the top, 
between which latter two 
parallel metal rods are fixed. 
The cylinder, which is doubly 
wound with suitable bare re- 
sistance wire in shallow 
grooves round its periphery, 
and connected to the two 
terminals on the base, is split 
in a horizontal plane, and the 
' - . . — bottom part takes up any 

Fig, 157. slack in the wire due to ex- 

pansion on warming. The 
winding starts at one end and goes to the other, and then back again. 
The terminal resistance is varied by a spring contact block, which 
slides along the guide rods at the top, and short-circuits the turns as 
required. The rheostat shown, owing to the large cooling surface, 
will can7 currents up to about 6 or 7 amps, comfortably. 
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Carbonized Cloth Rheostat. 

Another form of variable rheostat capable of canning currents up 
to z or 3 amps, comfortably is shown in Figs. 158 and 1^9. A small 
vertical brass rod h is fixed to a suitable base at one end, and the other 
end is screwed to receive a milled-headed nut it. A tube of insulating 
material surrounds the rod, and over it is slipped a pile of discs of 
carbonized cloth, c, prepared by heating ordinary cloth to a high tem- 
perature in a vacuum, thereby carbonizing it without destroying it. 
Brass discs, /„^„/,, having side projections to which a terminal is 
screwed, are inserted as shown.attwoorthree points in the pile, so as to 



Fig. 158. Fig. 159. 

obtain fractions of the whole pile. A washer, c, which works along a 
flat, filed on the brass rod, is pressed against the column of discs by 
the nut, but cannot turn round. The base, if of metal, may form the 
bottom terminal plate. The action is precisely that mentioned in 
the case of the carbon rheostat. The resistance of such a column of 
discs, about 3 inches long and ij inch diameter, may vary between 
\ ohm and 10 ohms. 



The Wirt Wire Rheostat. 

A most convenient form of continuously variable resistance is 
shown in Fig. 160, and is commonly known as the " Win " rheostat. 
a long rectangular-shaped sheet of sloul but pliable 
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cardboard, over which is closely and neatly wound fairly thin silk- 
covered platinoid or other suitable wire. The card thus overwound 
is bent round over the outside of a light, hollow, drum-shaped metal 
frame provided with metal end discs, ^nd is carried on a vertical 
spindle, about which it can make 
almost one complete turn. The 
spindle, which terminates in a 
nut at the top, is fixed to the 
centre of a square flat slab form- 
ing the base, and which itself 
rests on two wooden bars extend- 
ing along two opposite sides, as 
seen. Two handles are provided 
on the top disc or end for the 
pitrposc of turning the drum. 
The terminals of the rheostat are 
on the right-band side, only one 
of which is seen. The periphery' 
of the drum is overwound, with 
the exception of a narrow strip 
at the lower end, with thin string, 
for the purpose of protecting the 
Fig. i6a "''^ ^"^ keeping it in position. 

The insulation on the outside of 
the wire in this strip is careftiUy removed, and a spring carried by two 
brass pillars (seen to the left) presses against this strip of bared wires 
as the drum turns round, thus successively making contact with each 
turn of wire on the card. One terminal is connected to the spring 
and the other to one end of the wire on the card through the spindle 
and metal of the drum, while the other end is free or insulated. 
Hence, when the drum is up against the stop provided for arresting 
its motion, one way, no resistance is obtained between the terminals, 
but if it is turned right round so as to again be up against the stop, 
the whole of the wire or resistance is in. This, in the rheostat shown, 
is 380 ohms, and it will carry 1 amp. 



Standard Low Resistance. 



The construction of these, accurate to, say, I part in 10,000, requires 
a considerable amount of care and labour, and in addition a somewhat 
special mode of procedure. Probabh' the best way is as follows ; 
Assume a standard o'l ohm is required. Construct ten i -ohm coils 
accurate to, say, 1 in 500, by comparison with a standard i-ohm coil 
on the Foster bridge ; then, since if these are put in parallel with 
one another, we shall have the reciprocal of the combined resistance 
equal 10 the sum of the reciprocals of the se\-eral resistances so placed 
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in parallel ; we shall manifestly have constnicted a r 
i^rt or o't ohm, which will be correct to i in 5000 very approximately. 
Of course this amount of accuracy requires that the standard I-ohm 
coil used in the comparison is accurate to at least 1 in 500, which is 
easily obtained by constructing it originally in the same manner from 
ten lo-ohm coils in parallel. It will thus be seen that the greater the 
number of parallels the less does any error become in the final 
resistance. 



Variable Standard known Resistance. 

Fig. 161 shows diagrammatically a form of adjustable low re- 
sistance box, in which, by putting additional coils in parallel with 
each other by means of plugs, a number of 
low resistances can be obtained. The dia- 
gram represents only eight coils, each of 05 
ohm resistance, one end of each being con- 
nected to the common terminal bar T,PT,. 
By connecting any circuit to TiTj, and plug- 
ging in a suitable manner, eight resistances 
can be obtained, varying from 0*5 to 0*0625 °^ 
an ohm. An extended range and greater 
fineness of graduation of resistance can be 
obtained by having more parallels, some of p,Q_ ,gj_ 

which are of considerably higher resistance 
than the rest. The plug P is for short-circuiting T,T, when desired. 

Adjustable low known resistances are made in other different forms 
ofwhich Fig. 162 shows one. It consists of a suitable containing box, to 
the under side of the cover of which is attached a light non-metallic 




framenork wound non-inductive ly with four separate coils. These are 
composed resftectively of four or five lengths of some suitable thick 
high- resistance bare wire in parallel, and the combination, having the 
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:, connected to two adjacent massive brass blocks, 
being short-circuited by massive and well-fitting plugs. 
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The figure shows a standard i-ohm 4-plug box, capable of canying 
z; amps, without sensible heating. Two small terminals are fitted to 
the end blocks, in addition to the lai^e current ones, for potential 
measurements of current when required. 

Fixed StaadardA of Resistance take almost innumerable fonns. 
Fig. 163 shows an unalterable standard of low resistance for carrying 
100 amps, without appreciable heating. It consists of a thick 
rectangular sheet of manganin, divided into five strips of equal 
width by saw-cuts taken to within the width of each strip from the 
ends. The resistance thus consists of one continuous strip of equal 
width and thickness in a small compass, and kept rigid by wooden 
ends. Two large current terminals are attached to the extremities of 
the strip and two small potential ones to two points (found by trial), 
the resistance between which is exactly 
O'oiooo obm. Thus a fall of [mteniial of 
exactly i volt will occur between these 
small terminals when 100 amps, flow 
through the strip. The curve of variation 
of resistance, with temperature for this 
low resistance, is shown in Fig. 164, from 
which we see that the temperature coeffi- 
cient of manganin is negative. 



Standard i-ohm Resistance. 

Fig. 165 shows a fixed standard i-ohm 
;, fitted up in such a way that its 
n be found very accurately at 
t of comparing another with 
it. As shown, symbolically, in Fig. 166, 
it consists of an outer vessel, 0, with an 
ebonite lid. Inside this is a hollow, closed 
vessel I, supported so as to be about 
\ inch from the side, top, and bottom of O. 
I has a cylindrical hole right through it, 
in which moves a thin ring, d, actuated 
by a rod r. A coil of insulated wire, c, is 
wound inside I, and its ends connected to 
two copper prongs brought through ebonite 
bushes, and which dip into two mercurj' 
cups in the metal pillars seen in Fig. 165 ; 
these pillars make good connection with 
the two terminal leads. One thermometer, Fig. 165. 

T, is inserted in the interior of I, and 

another, /, inside with the coil c. Water fills all the spaces between O 
and the outsides of 1. Thus, by using the stirrer r to agitate the 
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water, the temperature of 



F[G. i66. 



be kept fairly uniform, and the 
of the i-ohm coil corrected, if 
necessarj-, for temperature. / is merely a 
foot for supporting O in conjunction with/). 



Carbon Megohm. 

When ver)' high resistances of a fixed 
nature, but of no great accuracy, are required, 
a carbon megohm, as it is termed, may be 
used conveniently. One is shown in Fig, [67. 



Fic. 167. 



i.n ebonite slab having a fairly deep groove (not seen) 
down one face ; a graphite pencil is drawfi down the groove, thereby 
making a conducting path, which is then adjusted to have ic'' ohms 
resistance between the two terminals connected to its ends. A thin 
slab of ebonite is fixed over the groove to protect it and form the base 
of the megohm ; such resistances have an appreciably negative tem- 
perature coefficient of resistance. 



Resistance Boxes. 

There are many different forms of adjustable resistance boxes, an 
ample supply of which apparatus is indispensable in experimental 
work. Without actually describing the method of constructing such 
resistances, which is in the province of an ordinary text-book, it may be 
remarked that all the coils in any resistance box are doubly wound, 
thereby making them non-inductive in themselves, and also ineffective 
in creating external magnetic disturbances, due to a current flowing 
through them, causing them to be magnetic. There is, of course, a 
separate resistance coil across each consecutive pair of brass blocks 
on the top, of the value in ohms stamped opposite each gap ; hence, to 
insert a resistance between the terminals, remove the plug or plugs 
the numbers opposite which will total up to the required resistance. 
Great care should be used to ensure all plugs in making good contact, 
for a bad-fitting plug may cause a grave error in the summed 
resistance. To obtain good contact use only a very small downward 
pressure in inserting a plug, but at the same time give it a slight 
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ramtng motion, perhaps one-eighth to one-fourth turn. The plugs and 
holes being conical, this ensures good surface contact and a nil 
resistance. In removing a plug do the reverse exactly. In high- 
resistance boxes the ebonite top should be quite clean, especially in 



Fig. i68. 

the gaps between blocks, for a layer of dust or dirt might have a con- 
ductivity comparable with that of the coil, in which case the resistance 
in the box would not be the correct or effective terminal resistance. 

Fig. 168 shows a convenient adjustable plug resistance box, 
totalling 1 1 10 ohms when all the plugs are out, and capable of 1 ohm 
variations. Some boxes, however, total 11,110 or 110 ohms, and some 
have these ranges by o-i ohm variations. 



Wheatstone Brlds:es. 

Metre Bridge. 

There are many different forms of these. Fig. 169 represents 
one form of the simplest type— the so-called "metre" bridge. It 
consists of a straight uniform wire, 1 metre in length, stretched between 
two stout copper terminal blocks, terminating in angle-shaped stout 
copper strips as seen. There are three other straight copper strips 
in a line at the back of the bridge, thus forming four gaps in the line 
of strips. Terminals are fixed on the strips as shon-n, and those on 
dther side of each gap are connected, by substantia! connections, each 
to a small mercury cup just in front of it, on the base-bo.ird, as shown. 
By this means either ordinar)- wires leading to r 
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connected to the gap terminals, or resistances tenninating in two 
stout legs, as seen in front of the bridge, can be connected up by 
inserting the legs in the cups. A metre scale is fixed close to the 
stretched wire, the ends of the two being in line. The scale acts as a 
guide to a spring tapping or sliding key, seen to the front of Fig. 169, 
and enables its position along the stretched wire to be observed. 
This wire should be of some hard material, such as platinum-iridium, 
so that it is not dented by the somewhat blunt knife-edge of the slider 
key, as the accuracy of a measurement on the metre bridge primarily 




Fig. 169. 

depends on the uniformity of the wire. Thoi^h only two gaps arc 
essential, a four-gap bridge is very useful for 3 number of additional 
tests, and the two surplus gaps at the ends can always be closed, when 
not required, by stout copper connectors of the form indicated. More 
than one stretched wire is often employed to increase the range of 
sensibility of the bridge. The arrangement is then called a " multiple- 
metre bridge." 

The four-gap metre bridge just considered can be applied in 
Professor Carey Foster's method of comparing two resistances which 
are nearly the same, by combining with them two additional similar 
resistances placed in the two middle gaps of this metre bridge. When, 
after a balance is obtained on the slide wire, the positions of the 
two outside coils which are being compared are interchanged and 
a fresh position of balance obtained for the slider, a comparison is 
effected in the manner seen on p. 63. With this particuiar con- 
struction it is possible to use the metre bridge for the comparison of 
higher resistances, by placing two coils of suitable resistance, one in 
each of the end gaps of the bridge, thus extending the length of the 
stretched wire, and making the resistance of the two portions on either 
side of the sliding key comparable with those being compared, this 
being necessary for obtaining accurate results. 
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Temperature Coefficient Bridge. 

To avoid having to really touch the coils, and also to ensure having 
a compact and accurate arrangement, Messrs. Nalder Brothers & Co. 
devised the form of Carey-Foster bridge shown in Figs. 170, 171, It 
consists of a small ebonite table, T, resting on four legs, and carrying 
four pairs of massive copper bars or blocks, having a mercurj' cup at 
each of their ends, two of them being provided with terminals B,, Bj, 
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which go to the batter}'. An extra bar, with two cups and a common 
terminal G„ is placed as shown, and goes to the galvanometer ter- 
minals. The four pairs of blocks are arranged in position as shown, 
so that one cup of each lies on a circle, and is equidistant from that 
on each side of it. 

A switch disc, D, is fitted with massive connectors as shown, and 
can rotate about the centre of the cup circle, so making contact 
between various pairs of cups. The bridge wire, itw, is fixed to a 
removable slab of ebonite. A, which is clamped in position on the 
table by a pin and nut, n. The ends of ww are fixed to massive 
copper straps, which terminate in curved rods, seen in Fig. 170. These 
dip into the two cups as shown, a sliding key, K, moves along a 
graduated scale, ss, and carries a lens for reading ss. Contact with 
vna is made by depressing K. 

The terminal G, is in electric coimection with K, and goes to the 
other terminal of the galvanometer ; r„ r, are the r 
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compared, which make contact with their two respective pairs of 
mercury cups ; >'„ r, are a pair of interchangeable ratio coils wound 
on the same bobbin, so as to have the same temperature, and each 
„ of either I, lo, loo, or looo 

ohms ; the coils terminate 
in copper rods, wbich dip 
into the cups ; r,, r, respec- 
tively may preferably be 
built up in the same way. 

A set of bridge wires, 
A, should be at hand to 
suit the ratio coils in use. 

By reference to Fig. 171 
it will be at once evident 
that on rotating D through 
I So", the positions of r, and 
r, will be interchanged with 
respect to the bridge wire 
wdi, and r,, r„ which is 
the essence of I'rofessor 
Carey Foster's method of 
comparison. 

Other forms of metre or 
multi- metre bridges have 
been devised, with the object of making the ordinary form more 
compact and portable. In some types the wire is stretched round the 
edge of a circular disc 1 or 2 feet in diameter, the sliding key being 
carried at the end of a rotating arm. 




Fig. 171. 



Circular Multiple -Metre Bridge. 

Fig. 173 shows a compact form of liircuiar multi metre bridge. 
; consists of a slate cylinder, capped with metal ends, and mounted 
n a spindle, which can be rotated by the handle. The slate cylinder 
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has a shallow screw-thread running down it, in which is wound 
the stretched wire, its ends being connected to the end caps, each of 
which is connected to a separate terminal across which the battery 
goes, A small pulley, having a V-groove which fits the wire, is rotated, 
and at the same time slides along a graduated rod carried by two 
upright springs, which press it towards the cylinder. This arrangement 
is connected to a terminal, and constitutes the sliding or rolling key of 
the bridge. Thus reading the position of the pulley on its rod gives 
the relative lengths of wire on the cylinder either side of it. It is to 
be noted that the contact resistance between pulley and wire and also 
between the rubbing connections at each end of the cylinder is of no 
consequence, providing it is not sufficiently great to seriously diminish 
the sensibility of the test. 



Post-office Bridge. 

Fig. 173 represents a still more compact and highly portable 
form of Wheatstone bridge, known as the " post-office " pattern (P.O. 
fonn). Here plug resistances are substituted for the stretched wire of 
the metre bridge, to form the two " proportional " arms of the bridge, 
each consisting of three 
coils of 10, 100, and 
1000 ohms. These six 
coils form the back row 
of the box. The third, 
or " adjustable " arm 
includes the three re- 
maining rows of resist- 
ances, totalling 11,110 
ohms. The two spring 
tapping keys seen in 
front are for controlling 
the battery and galvano- 
meter circuits ; the con- 
nections of their under 
studs to the rest of the 
bridge inside the box 
are shown by white lines 
on the top. Double ter- 
minals are provided j,-jy_ ^^^ 
where two wires have to 

go to that point, in order to avoid putting two wires under one head in 
the case of a single terminal. Each has stamped, on the ebonite top 
and directly opposite to it, the name of that part of the bridge which 
should be connected to it, so that it is practically impossible to couple 
up wrongly. As the arrangement was primarily intended for telegraph 
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engineers, " line " means the telegraph wire, or for ordinary work the 
resistance to be measured. Plugs, when removed, should always be 
placed in the lid, and not on the usually dirty table. Moreover, the keys 
should be pressed lightly, or their platinum tipping will be damaged. 



Standard Dial Brid^. 

A more elaborate form of Wheatstone bridge is shown in Fig. 174, 
and is known as the ilandard siir-dial bridge. 

The proportional arms are in a separate box, and consist of five 
coils each, of i, 10, 100, 1000, and 10,000 ohms respectively of the 
ordinary plug form. 



Fig. 174. 

The " adjustable " arm consists of six dial resistances, each running 
from o to 9 in tenths, units, tens, hundreds, thousands, and ten- 
thousands of ohms. An infinity plug is placed just behind the two 
central dials, and an electrical thermometer is fitted to this box, con- 
sisting of a resistance usually of 100 or 1000 ohms, distributed over 
the interior, and connected to the two terminals shown. Its resistance 
is correct at the temperature stamped on the bridge ; hence, if measured 
at any other temperature, this temperature can at once be calculated, 
knowing the material of which it is made, and its temperature co- 
efficient of resistance. The great advantage of this form of bridge is 
that the resistance of the adjustable arm is simply read off by inspection 
on glancing down the dials from left to right. It is used for very 
landardizing purposes. 
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Thomson •Varley Slides. 

Fig. I7S shows the general view, and Fig. 176 a pari diagrammatic 
one, of an elaborate and beautiful but costly resistance, known as the 
Thomson-Varley slide coils. It is primarily intended for malting very 
rapid tests on rapidly varying resistances, and also for testing re- 
sistances possessing capacity with which the ordinary Wheatstone 
bridge requires time in order to allow the current to arrive at its steady 
value after altering the resistances of the arms, and before making the 
final adjustments. 
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The arrangement consists of two boxes, A and B, of resistance 
coils, each Atted with a dial containing a circular double row of 
studs, to which the coils are connected. The left-hand box. A, con- 
tains one hundred and one coils of 1000 ohms, connected to the studs 
as shown ; while the right-hand box contains one hundred coils of 20 
ohms each, connected to their studs in the same way. An ordinary 
single-lever contact arm, A, makes contact with any ont stud at one 
time when turned by its milled ebonite head. 

A double-lever, composed of two contact arms side by side, but 
insulated from each other, makes contact with two alternate studs on 
box A at one and the same time as the lever is rotated. All the studs 
and contacts have platinum iridium faces, to prevent tarnishing and 
wear. From reference to Fig. 176 it will be seen that r ' ~ 

whose sum = 3000 ohms, is connected between the two c 
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of the left-hand lever, which makes contact between the alternate studs, 
giving also 3000 ohms between its two arms. Hence the box of coils 
B acts as a. kind of vernier to any two successive coils in A, and the 
arrangement acts as a potentiometer, of which T[, T, are the terminals 
of the extreme resistance (100,000 ohmsl, and the terminal Tj the 
shding intermediate contact. One disadvantage in the arrangement 
of coils shown is that Ihc smallest in the vernier side is 20 ohms, and 




Fig. 176. 



therefore the instrument has no such fine adjustment as the sliding 
key on a meter bridge wire. Another is that only a very sensitive high- 
resistance galvanometer can be used nith it to obtain accurate results. 
Slightly rnodiRed fonns of this slide resistance have been introduced 
by Dr. Muirhead, in one of which four dials of resistances are em- 
ployed, and the same range obtained, three of the dials having eleven 
coils each, and the fourth ten coils. 



Shunts. 

The class of apparatus which goes by the above name is one that 
provides a simple and ready means of altering the sensitiveness of a ■ 
galvanometer. Thus, for instance, if with a certain galvanometer we 
are using the only available source of E.M.F. and resistance in circuit, 
and then the deflection is (00 great to be read, it can be diminished to 
any desired extent by connecting across the terminals a wire or "bye- 
pass." or " shunt." as it is commonly termed, of a suitable resistance. 
A certain fraction of the total current which originally went through 
the galvanometer now is shunted past it, thus reducing the deflection. 
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Ordinary Shunt Box. 

Sets of shunts arc supplied in the form of " shunt boxes," one verj' 
conunon form of which is shown in Fig. 177, and sjTnbohcally, with the 
connections, etc., in Fig, 178. Usually such a box is supplied with, and 
only intended for use with, a particular galvanometer for the following 
reasons. Three resistances, ^i, r^, r^, having respectively \, ^, and 
[iJ]i, the resistance of the galvanometer itself, are inount«l in a metal 
case with a plug top of the form shown, and connected to the blocks 
as there indicated. The blocks carrying the two terminals T,, T^ can, 



F1G.177. Fig. 178. 

when desired, be short-circuited by the lever S. T, is permanently 
connected to the common block A, to which also either d, c, or d can 
be separately connected by the one plug supplied. According, there- 
fore, as to whether the shunts r„ r„ or r, are plugged across the 
terminals T,, T„ to which the galvanomeier is directly connected, so 
A' tAi' Ttftro **"'y °^ *^^ '•'^' current flowing through the batterj- will 
pass through the galvanometer. The proof of this will he found on' 
p. 237. If S is down, so as to short-circuit Ti, T„ no current will go 
through the galvanometer, and to use the latter unshunted, lift s and 
have no plug in. T„ T, are usually double tenninals, enabling their 
lower halves to be permanently joined to the galvanometer. 



High Insulation Shunt Box. 

Fig. 179 shows a similarly arranged shunt boxhighl}' insulated, and 
for use with very highly insulated galvanometers. As can be seen, ihc 
plugs have long corrugated ebonite handles, to prevent leakage to 
earth through the operator when using the plugs. The brass blocks are 
each on corrugated ebonite pillars fixed to the ebonite top of the box 
containing the shunt coils, and this itself is supported by longer 
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similar pillars on an ebonite base, carried by three ebonite feet. The 
long-handled plug shown performs the ftinction of S in the other 
type of box, and a spare plug is seen on the 
base. It will thus be evident that the insu- 
lation resistance of this shunt box will be 
exceedingly high. 



Constant Total Current Shunt Box. 

As will be obvious at first sight, the inser- 
tion of a shunt across the terminals of any 
galvanometer reduces the total circuit resist- 
ance, from the fact that the current for a 
certain length of the circuit has an additional 
path to flow through. Thus it may happen 
that the total current increases by Ohm's law. 
There are two ways by which a shunt box 
can be arranged, so that the act of inserting 
Fig 170 ^ shunt box also adds a compensating resist- 

ance in the main circuit of such a value as 
to maintain the main current constant. This gives rise to what 
are known as " constant total current shunts." Fig. 180 shows 
the general form, and Fig. 181 a symbolical view, of one of the methods 
due to Mr. Kempe. j„ s„ j, are the three shunt coils, and r^, r„ r. 



Fig. 180, Fio. 181. 

the respective main circuit resistances that are automatically added 
by the insertion of a plug in the holes i, 2, and 3, so as to keep the 
combined resistance between the main tencinals T[, T, constant. 
The galvanometer is joined directly to terminals G, G. If the plug is 
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inserted in hole 4, the galvanometer is short-circuited, as by S in 
Fig. 178 ; but if the plug is in hole o, the galvanometer is unshunted, 
and Ti, T, may be regarded as its terminals, i,, i^ j, shunt the usual 
fraction of current. The values of r„ r„ r„ in tenns of the galvano- 
meter resistance and multiplying powers of the shunts, can be found 
algebraically. 



Universal Shunt Box. 

A new form of shunt box is that devised by Professor Ayrton and 
Mr. Mather, and commonly known as the " universal shunt box" for 
galvanometers. This is, perhaps, an inappropriate appellation for it 
in one sense of the word, for reasons which follow later on. Fig. i8z 
shows a general view of the latest form of this shunt box, and 
Fig. 183 a symbolical one of the connections of coils to the studs and 




Fig. i8a. 



terminals. As seen, seven resistances, BC, CD, DE, etc., are enclosed 
in a suitable box and connected in the manner Indicated to the eight 
contact studs fixed to the ebonite top. A contact lever s, in per- 
manent connection with the middle terminal M, moves over the studs, 
and acts practically as a potentiometer arrangement. The two 
terminals marked G go direct to the galvanometer to be shunted, 
while those marked M go to the main circuit. Terminals G, G are 
permanently connected to studs marked inf. and i, or, in other words, 
to the extremities of the whole resistance BFP, which is permanently 
across the galvanometer terminals G. Intermediate studs are con- 
nected to intennediate points on this resistance, in such a way that if 
S equal the whole resistance between B and P, then that between 
C and P = -, between D and P = -.between E and P = ,' 
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on. Thus, if G = galvanometer current when s is on stud i, it will 
be - — , — . ■ ■ ■ etc., when s is put to studs marked J, tS» Ai ■ - - 
respectively. One great advantage of this fonn of shunt is that its 
shunting constants are correct for ballistic work, as the damping 
remains constant with whatever shunt is used ; also that intermediate 
shunts are provided over the old form, enabling a deflection of at least 
one-third of the whole sca.le to be worked to instead of only one-tenth, 
say. Owing to the high resistance which the lever s controls, no 
practical error is introduced through any slightly bad contact between 
it and the studs, and, on the other hand, it keeps itself clean, and is 
much more convenient than plugs. This form of shunt must have as 
high a resistance as possible compared with that of the galvanometer, 
and for this reason they are made with different resistances to suit 
galvanometers having any resistance up to a suitable limit. 

Referring to Fig. 183, it will be seen that the arrangement will also 
act as a potentiometer, giving the respective definite fractions of the 
total volts across MM. 

For the detailed theory of this " universal shunt," see EUctrictan, 
vol. xxxii. p. 627. 



Keys. 

In consequence of the multiplicity of designs, not only amongst the 
various types of keys, but also in any one type in itself, it will only 
be possible here to notice some of the most commonly used apparatus 
of this kind. Speaking generally of the various keys, etc., it may be 
remarked that for elementary experimental work strength is chiefly 



Fig. 184, 

required for the average manipulator, and not so much high finish and 
high insulation resistance. The last named is, however, of great im- 
portance in more advanced practical work, particularly in capacity 
tests, and considerable care must be taken to keep the keys clean and 
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free from dust. All keys must be so constructed as 10 introduce no 
appreciable extra resistance into (he circuit in which they are inserted. 
All tapped contact surfaces are or should be tipped with platinum to 
prevent oxidation and tarnishing, and so improving the contact. Such 
keys should aliuays be tapped Ughlty to avoid damaging this platinum 
facing. 

Fig. 1B4, shows a most simple and useful form of single-way spring 
tapping-key, mounted, in the instance shown, on an ebonite base with 
four ebonite feet. The little iinger-knob on the end of the spring lever 
is also of ebonite. Thus it will be seen that the key will have a verj' 
considerable insulation resistance. 

Fig. iS; representsahigh insulation (H. I. )two-wayspring tapping- 
key. As seen, the two spring levers are carried at the end of a horizontal 
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polished ebonite rod, itself supported by an ebonite standard fixed to 
the ebonite base. The two levers are provided with finger-knobs of 
considerable length, in order to prevent leakage of current from levers 
to earth through finger and body. The two levers run from a common 
brass terminal block carried at the end of the rod, and are each 
provided with an ebonite wedge capable of sliding along them and 
under the brass cross-piece shown, thus keeping the levers permanently 
pressed when required without having to hold them down. 

Fig. 1S6 shows a four-way plug key on an ebonite base, and is a 
very convenient piece of apparatus in. many differeni tests. 

A single-lever " charge and dischai^e " spring tapping-key is shown 
in Fig. 187. It is a H.I. key, and its principal use lies in condenser 
work, for which it is primarily intended, though it is useful for numerous 
other tests. The figure explains itself, but it will be observed that 
corrugated ebonite pillars are used to support the brasswork on the 
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ebonite base fitted with ebonite feet. The chief objects of this form of 
pillar are that the effective length of the path for leakage is considerably 



increased for a given length of pillar, and also touching them acci- 
dentally with the fingers only dirties the edges of the corrugations with- 
oui doing so to the bottoms of the grooves. Thus a high insulation 
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resistance is obtained. The spring lever, when pressed, makes 
contact on the extreme left-hand block onl)-, and when released 
springs up against and makes contact with the block carried by the 
middle pillar. 

Fig. 188 shows an ordinary form of H.I. pillar rei'ersing key. 
Here the two spring levers can be kept pemianently depressed by 
ebonite cams carried on independent pillars ; when released, the levers 
spring up against their intermediate contacts. The ke)' can also be 
used for charge and discharge work, etc. 
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An extremely simple and useful form of mercury reversing key is 
shown in Fig. i8g. It consists of either a wood oi ebonite base con- 
taining four small mercury cups forming a square, and which are 
connected by copper strips to the four tenninals. To an ebonite block 



Fig. 188. 

of tbe shape shown, which insulates them from each other, are fixed a 
couple of copper angle plates, their outer vertical edges terminating in 
prongs or legs the same distances apart as any two cups. The ebonite 
block slips up and down the pin, about which it can rotate ; thus, when 
all the prongs are in the mercury cups in one position, the current 
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flows in one direction, and when the block is raised and turned 
through 90", the current flows in the opposite direction. As a simple 
instance of connection, a battery would go across one pair of diagonal 
terminals, and the circuit in which the current had to be reversed 
across the other pair of diagonal terminals. 

Fig. 190 shows what is conunonly known as a Pohl's commutator, 
which can beusedeither as a single or two-way key or as a reversing key. 
It consists of an ebonite base on four legs or feet, and containing six 
mercury cups, A-F, spaced as shown (Fig. 191). Each of these cups is 
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connected to iis own separate terminal by the side of it. An ebonite 
rod is supported by and rocks on hvo copper legs dipping into C and D 
and pivoted in ihem. The cups, through the medium of these legs. 



are in good electrical 
Fig. 190, which 
on the other, as 




Fig. 190. 



a with two curved copper rods, seen in 
either A and B on the one side or E and F 
s rocked. This connects A to C and B 
to D on the iirst side, or 
C to E and D to F on the 
other at will, thereby consti- 
tuting a two-way key. To 
it as a. reversing key, 
connect A to F and B to 
E by independent connec- 
tors ; then, if a battery is 
across C and D, the current 
in any circuit across AB or 
EF only will be reversed on rocking the ke>' over. 

The key shown in Fig. 190 has a high insulation when clean. 
Mercury keys and commutators of this description possess the dis- 
advantage, unless screwed permaiiL-ntly down to the table, of spilling, 
and the author has found it to be almost invariably the case that a 
student first commences by turning such a ke^' upside down to look 
at the bottom, perfectly oblivious of the fact that mercury tends to 
gravitate somewhat rapidly. 

In some tests, as, for example, with the "make" and "break" 
method of carrying out Rowland's permeability test on iron, etc., the 
current should be broken quickly to avoid chiefly the destructive spark 
on breaking an induction current. Fig. 192 shows a good form of 
quick-break switch, which can be used for all currents up to about 



Fig. 191. 
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30 amps. A description of this switch, which is intended for electrical 
engiDeering work, is perhaps superfluous bere. Suffice it to say that 



the contact lever, actuated by the handle and its boss, is thrust very 
rapidly away from the terminal blocks shown, after it has reached a 
certain point close to the edge of each block. 



Voltameters. 

Mixed Qas. — A convenient form of " mixed gas " voltameter is 
shown in Fig. 193. It consists of a wide-mouthed glass jar, closed by 
an indiarubber cork, through which passes two glass tubes (air-tight). 
The left-hand one has a small cylindrical bulb in its middle region, 
and the lower end dips under the surface of the dilute sulphuric acid 
contained in the jar, the upper terminating in a thistle- headed funnel 
A stop-tap is fitted to the right-hand tube, the lower end of which is 
well above the liquid surface, whilst the upper bends over into the 
funnel. Two platinum wires, connected to the terminals on the base, 
pass through the cork and carry two parallel sheets of platinum foil, 
which are immersed in the acid. When a current of electricity is sent 
through the voltameter with the tap shut, decomposition ensues, and 
the gas collects over the liquid, forcing it down and some of it up the 
left-hand tube. The rate at which the liquid column rises between 
two fixed scratches is proportional to the current. The volume between 
the scratches is determined accurately once for all. The funnel is for 
the purpose of catching any spray that may be forced through the 
right-hand tube when the tap is turned to allow the collected gas to 
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escape. The tap, stopper, and aU that passes through it i 
perfectiy air-tight. 

Copper.— Fig. 194 shows a copper voltameter, which ci 
ferably of a cubical-shaped glass box, fitted with a hollow frame- 
shaped lop. On two opposite sides of this frame are fixed substantial 
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brass or copper strips, carrying spring clamps of the shape shown, and 
the terminals. The former are spaced equally on the strips to the num- 
ber required, but a clamp on one side is opposite the centre of a gap on 
the other. The plates, which are of thin sheet copper for the cathode 
and thick sheet copper for the anode, and as pure as possible, each 
have a projecting lug on either side at one end. Hence to insert one 
or more plates in the voltameter, they are put in, and the lugs pressed 
in between the sides of the clamp. In this way good contact is 
obtained, and the insertion or withdrawal of a plate is only the work of 
a moment. It will at once be evident that all the plates connected 
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with one row of clamps will form the cathode, when perforce all o 
other side will form the anode, of the voltameter. 






Silver. — A simple and convenient form ofsilver voltameter is repre- 
sented in Fig. 191;, and consists of a thin platinum bowl, b, from 3 to 4 
inches diameter, and 1} to 2 inches 
deep. This merely rests on the 

edge of a circular hole cut in a brass 
or copper plate, a, screwed to the 
wooden base B. By this arrange- 
ment, b, which makes good contact 
with a, and therefore with the ter- 
. minaj Tj fixed to a, can be easily 
removed, b, which forms the c 
thode of the voltameter, is made of 
platinum instead of silver, in order 
that, after an experiment i' 
pletely finished, the silver depositee 
on the inside of it can, by pouring 
in a little nitric acid, be dissolved o~ 

be pomed back into a stock bottle and used over and over again on 
future occasions. In this way the cathode can be made thin and light. 




WiliJlJi^-/ T7lr\ 

Fig. 195. 
ff to form silver nitrate, which can 
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and its wei);ht consequently determined more accurately ; whereas, if 
it was silver, the deposit could not safely be redissotved, and hence the 
bowl would grow thicker and heavier. A plate of pure silver, p, about 
I inch smaller in diameter than b, is fixed to the end of a metal rod, r, 
and dips into a solution of silver nitrate, £, contained in the bowl ; r 
can be clamped by a set-screw, S, to a metal standard, R, making 
electric contact with a brass plate carrying the other terminal, T,. 
This silver plate forms the anode, and is, during an experiment, 
temporarily wrapped in a good filter-paper to prevent particles of 
silver oxide and other impurities being depositeid on the bowl and 
causing an error in the true weight of deposited silver. 

The electrolyte should consist of a 15 per cent, to 30 per cent, 
solution of silver nitrate in pure water. 

A voltameter such as the above is suitable for measuring accurately 
any current up to 2 amps, with a 30 per cent, solution. For 1 amp. a 
[J per cent, solution might be used. The maximum current that may 
be used so as to obtain a good adherent deposit with any platinum 
bowl is approximately i amp. per 6 square inches of surface. 

Magnetic Apparatus. 

A simple arrangement for enabling the distribution of magnetism 
in a long bar magnet to be easily determined baUistically is shown in 
Fig. 196. A frameworlc composed of two rectangular plates joined by 
I two small rods on opposite sides, is capable of 

sliding along the bar magnet, this latter work- 
ing through rectangular holes in the plates. 
One plate has a lug with a set screw, by means 
of which the frame can be clamped in any posi- 
tion on the magnet. A rectangular coil of fine 
silk-covered wire, the ends of which are at- 
tached to two terminals fixed to the flange of 
the coil, allows the magnet to pass freely through 
its centre. Thus when the frame is clamped 
the little coil can slip freely along it between 
the two end plates, and in so doing cuts the 
magnetic lines of force straying out of the 
magnet's sides at that position. 

Fig. 197 shows a very simple piece of appa- 
ratus for enabling the quantity M.H. to be 
found for a small magnet. It merely consists 
of a mahogany base, on three legs to ensure 
steadiness, to which is fixed a brass rod or 
Fig. 196. standard, bent over at the top. A small alu- 

minium stirrup is suspended from this cross- 
piece by means of a fibre of cocoon silk. A glass shade, let into 
a circular groove in the base, covers the standard and suspension 
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in, draught-tight. Hence a magnet placed in the stirrup is able 
to oscillate quite freely from torsional resistance of the fibre and air- 
draughts. 

Dip Circle. 

A form of " dip circle " of a verj- simple nature, but fairly well 
suited for the use of elementary students is shown in Fig. 198. It 
consists of the containing box, having a glass back and front and a 
hinged lid at the top. A hollow ring-shaped scale, degree divided, is 




Fig. 197. Fig. 198. 

supported by the wooden sides. The box is carried by a stout central 
pivot, to which is also fixed another circular degree -divided scale, the 
whole being capable of turning about the vertical pin on a base, sup- 
ported on three levellmg screws, and fitted with the small spirit-level 
seen in the figure. The central pivot terminates above in two limbs, 
one on either side of the scale, and supporting at their tops two agate 
knife-edges on a level with the scale centre. On these agate edges 
rests the delicate steel spindle of the somewhat lengthy magnetic 
needle. Two forks, actuated by turning the milled head, seen in front 
of the box, rise, and lift the needle off the agates when the instrument 
is not in use or when carried about. The horiiontal scale indicates 
the angle through which the box is turned at any time. Most elaborate 
dip circles are used when ver\' accurate results are required, and the 
student must refer to other books for a description of them. 
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Magnetometers. 

Fig. 199 represents a fonii of magnetometer well suited for com- 
paring magnetic moments of magnets with a fair degree of accuracy 
as well as for other tests. It consists of a long base terminating in 
an enlarged square portion, and supported on three levelling screws. 
The square part supports a circular degree-divided scale and a metal 
standard bent over at the top. From this latter hangs a short mag- 
netized needle at the end of a fine silk fibre. To the needle is fixed 
a light aluminium pointer which moves over the scale, a circular 
mirror being placed in the centre to avoid errors due to parallax. The 
moving system is enclosed under a glass shade, and a metre scale is 



Fic. 199. 

fixed to the long part of the base so as to read distances from the 
centre of the needle to that of a bar magnet sliding along the metre 
scale as a straight-edge. It should be noted that the magnetic axis 
of the bar magnet ought to pass through the centre of the magneto- 
meter needle as it slides along the metre scale. 

A more delicate form of magnetometer with its bench is shown in 
Fig. 300. On a long bench, about 1 inch thick and supported on 
arms away from the wall with sides vertical, is a bracket at about its 
centre. A tripod form of magnetometer rests on this bracket, and 
consists of a highly magnetized magnetic needle, with a plane mirror 
attached, suspended by a fine fibre from a torsion head at the top 
of a brass tube fixed to the top of a wooden box protecting the needle. 
This needle box is closed by a hinged door containing a panel of 
ordinary " looking-glass," with a circular disc of the silvering removed 
to enable the moving mirror to be seen. A long fixed metre scale is 
provided some short distance in front of the magnetometer, and is 
illuminated by two gas-jets. The reflection of this scale in the moving 
plane mirror is read by a small telescope tinder the scale, and the 
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deflections of the needle thus determined. A simple but special foim 
of sliding table slides along the bench, and can carry the magnet, for 



M 
which the quantity -^ may be required, on the top, or a long mag- 
netizing solenoid, as used in Ewing's permeability tests, in a clamp at 
the side, as shown in Fig. lOO. 



Secondary Battery. 

Portable E.M.F.'s up to the value of 12 volts or more are often 
needed in testing work, and in some cases are required to give an 
appreciable current as well. Fig. 201 shows an easily portable 
arrangement, consisting of a stout box containing six Headland 
electric secondary cells, each capable of giving about 5 amps, at 2 
volts pressure for several hours, and weighing only some s lbs. each 
complete. This " make " of cell is most suited to the work because 
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of its extreme lightness and longevity for a given output and rough ■ 
usage respectively. The six cells are in simple series, and each junc- 
tion is joined by a lead strip to a terminal, of which there are con- 
sequently seven, three being the other side. Hence any number of 



cells from one lo six can easily be obtained. It may be pointed out 
that the cells are rendered sufficiently non-spillable by running melted 
paraffin wax on to the acid surface, with a cork inserted at one comer 
to act as a bun^ hole. 



Thermo E.M.F. 

Sometimes, in experimental work, a very small and constant 
E.M.F. is required having a low internal resistance. This, with the 
exception of the latter condition, can easily be obtained by a potentio- 
meter arrangement in the usual way. Fig. aoi shows a simple piece 
of apparatus in the form of a thermo-couple, which will give a low 
E.M.F., and which has a low internal resistance. It consists of two 
copper cans supported side by side on two brackets, and connected 
together by a rod of bismuth soldered to thein, as shown. Each can 
contains water, the left cold and the right hot, and boiled if necessary 
by a Bunsen burner underneath, as shown. A thermometer dips into 
each can, and the two cans are electrically connected to the terminals 
on the base by means of wires. Thus, with boiling water one side 
(ioo° C.) and cold the other {about io° C), an E.M.F. of 3600 micro- 
volts, or 00036 volt, with an internal resistance of a small fraction 
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isily be obtained. The constancy of the E.M.F. 

the difference of temperature of the two cans. 

to have some fonn of cell for experimental piirposos 
in which the effective sizes or 
areas of the plates and their 
distance apart can easily be 
altered. A good form of cell 
for this purpose is that shown 
in Fig. 203. It is merely a 
special form of Daniell cell. 
The copper plate can slide up 
or down in the clamp, and 
also horizontally along the 
two guide - rods. The zinc 
plate can only slide up or down 
in its porous pot, containing 
either ZnSOj or dilute H,SO„ 
and be clamped at any desired 
height. The copper plate dips 



Fid. ziM. Fig. 203. 

into a trough of copper sulphate. In this way both the amount 
plate immersed and their distance apart can be varied within wi 
limits, and the E.M.F. and internal resistance CKperimen tally inves 
gated at each position. 



Standards of E.M.P. 

The two principal kinds of slaiulard idh used in this countr)-, and 
indeed in a large proportion of the Continent as well, are the Board of 
Trade (B.O.T.) Clark cell, devised and patented by Dr. .Muirhcad, 
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and the Carhart-Clark cell, devised by Professor H. S. Carhart. 
The general outside appearance of a double cell of ihis latler tj'pe is 
shown in Fig. 204, and consists of two distinct Carhart-Clark cells, 
mounted in a brass containing case fitted with an ebonite top cann- 
ing the two pairs of terminals, one pair for each cell. A delicate 
thermometer, having a range from o^ to 30° C., has its bulb placed 
inside the brass case close to the two cells, and its stem bent round 
borizontitlly and secured to the ebonite cover. As seen, the two rvaz 
terminals are placed one side and the two niercur)- terminals the 
other side of the stem. The Carhart-Cl.irk standard cell attains the 




Fig. 304. 



Fig. » 



E.M.F. corresponding to its Icmperature almost instantaneously. Its 
temperature coefficient is only CC038 per cent, per degree Centigrade, as 
against 0-078 per cent, in the B.O.T. form. It is thoroughly portable, 
and can be handled with considerable impunity. 

The construction of a Carhart cell is shon-n in Fig. loj. It consists 
of a test-tube. T, having a hemispherical closed end, through which is 
fused a thin platinum wire, Pi ; a fairly large globule of pure mercury, 
Hg, is then placed at the bottom of T. The usual mercurous sulphate 
paste, M.S, is then inserted over the mercur)', and an asbestos disc or 
diaphragm. A, placed on top. Zn is a circular zinc rod of the form 
shown, which is pressed down so as to bed the paste M.S all round 
the mercury Hg. The ordinary zinc sulphate liquid paste, Z S, is then 
inserted ; then a cork, c ; and finally a sealing,.? , of marine glue or other 
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suitable material ; a copper wire, W, soldered to tbe zinc rod, fonns 
the Zn terminal of the cell. As the tmc Zn is in solution of varying 
density, it will be acted on at the upper portions, to prevent which 
Professor Carhart protects the line rod by a glass tube in the upper 
portions. The portability is attained by the paste MS heinining in 
the globule of mercury all round the upper parts. A cell of this descrip- 
tion, if used with only the feeblest current, never short-circuited or 
exposed to great variations of temperature, will have an E.M.F. of 
f434S volt at 15° C, and its E.M.F. E at other temperatures t" C, 
will be given as E = i 1-4345(1 - 000038X/ - I5°)| volts. 

The Board of Trade cell, otherwise the ordinary Latimer-Clark 
standard cell, has an E.M.F. which is taken by the B.O.T. 10 be 
''4345 'egal vohs at 15° C. ; the cell consists of zinc or an cmalgam 
of zinc with mercury, and of mercury in a neutral saturated solution 
of zinc sulphate, and mercurous sulphate in water, with mercurous 
sulphate in excess. The cell is portable, rapidly attains the E.M.F. 
corresponding to its temperature, and has a temperature coefficient 
of 0-078 per cent, per degree Centigrade. A detailed description 
of the manufacture and preparation of this cell will be found on 
p. 107. Tbe princrple use of such standards of E.M.F. is to balance 
an unknown E.M.F. in a potentiometer arrangement, such as Clark's, 
etc., in order to determine the value of the unknowt). All such cells 
should be used in series with high 
resistances while balancing, which 
may temporarily be removed when 
balance is almost obtained, so as 
to increase the sensitiveness of 
the arrangement. 

Standard Dan i ell cells and 
numbers of others have been de- 
vised by various authors, but the 
above two types will be the most 
frequently met with by far. 

Thermo- Electric Qene- 
rator. 

Fig. 206 shows a theniio- 
electric generator designed by 
Mr. H.BarringerCox,andcapable 
of giving a current 3'S amps, on 
short circuit and 4'; volts on 
open circuit, and having an in- 
ternal resistance of about I'l j.^^ ^^ 
ohms under working conditions. 

It consists of a very large number of pairs, or couples, as ihe>' are usually 
termed, of dissimilar metallic strips connected in series, but arranged 
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so that one set of allernaie junctions are at the inner surface of a hollow 
cylindrical vessel, and the other alternate set of junctions on the outer 
edge. Thus the lengths of the strips ran radially. The outer junctions 
are kepi cool by ordinary tap-n-ater flowing through the water-jacket 
which surrounds them, and forming the outside of the generator ; the 
inner junctions are heated by a central dame from a Bunsen burner, 
which is guided close to the inner walls of the generator by a "de- 
flector " of the fonn shown in Fig. 207. Thus one set of junctions 
being heated and the other cooled, a potential ditlerencc is set up 
between the extreme ends of the series which are connected to the two 
terminals shown, and marked positive and negative. The generator 



should be fixed to the wall by means of the bracket to which it is 
attached, and in a siiuation free from draughts of air ; referring to 
Fig. 207, connect the gas-burner A by small lead piping to a source 
of supply, and the water-tubes EE of the water-jacket to a water-tap 
in a similar manner, so that the cold water enters at the bottom inlet 
and leaves by the lop outlet. The deflector rod D must rest in the 
centre of the burner B. To start the generator working, turn on the 
H-alcr, and obtain a small gentle stream from the overflow ; then light 
the gas and sec that a flame similar in appearance to that in Fig. 307, I . 
is obtained. After the generator has thus been running for about 10 
minutes, feel the outside of it to see if it feels cool ; if otherwise, slighth- 
increase the flow of water, of which oitly a siiiall quantity is nnessary. 
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The temperature of the generator should be about 70° to 80° Fahr., 
but never above 150° Fahr. To stop the generator, turn off the gas, 
and a few minutes later the water, but always allow this to remain in 
the machine. 

Precautions to be observed.— See that the flame is like that shown 
in Fig. 207, I,, and not as in Fig, 207, II,, which is dangerous to the 
generator. The correct flame can be observed by looking up from 
underneath, and can be obtained by regulating the amount of gas. 
On no account must the machine be used without the stream of water, 
and the flame must never be allowed to strike or impinge against the 
inside wall of the machine. 



Electrolytic ResisUnce Cells. 

A somewhat rough but extremely useful piece of apparatus for use 
with the method of measuring the electrolytic conductivity of elec- 
trolytes, devised by Drs. W. Stroud and J. B. Henderson, is shown in- 
Fig. 208. 



KiG, 308, 

It consists of a rectangular nietal trough containing paraffin oil, 
in which is immersed a thick, heavy rectangular board fitted with a 
vertical rod or handle, by means of which the board can be gently 
lifted up and down in the oil, so as to ensure uniformity of temperature 
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throughout the oil. Supported on this wooden board, by being let 
into it, are two electrolytic cells of speciAl form, devised by the audiors 
ai the method. Each cell consists of two vertical thiclc-walled test- 
tubes, T, T, about 6 cms. high and about i'J5 cm. diameter, having 
necks, n, halfway up their sides. Into these necks fit the well-ground 
lass tube, /, of nearly uniform bore. With the exception 
that in one cell / is about 30 
cms. long and in the other only 
about 5 or 6 cms., the two celb 
are as nearly alike in all other 
respects as it is possible to get 
them. The horizontal tubes / 
are about o'6 cm. diameter ex- 
ternally, and have a bore that 
will give a convenient resistance 
with the electrolyte tested. Ex- 
actly similar electrodes, consist- 
ii^ of platinum foil bent in a 
cylindrical form so as to fit the tubes T, are employed, a short piece 
of platinum wire being welded to each, and making contact with an 
adjacent U-shaped mercury cup, seen by the side of each vertical 
tube T. By this means the electrodes are easily removable. The 
connections to the circuit arc made with the remaining limb of each 
U-tube mercury cup. It is found necessary to use oil in the bath, 
as with water the apparent resistance of the electrolyte depends on 
the direction of the current owing to leakage over the surface of the 
glass and through the wjter. This, however, is non-existent when 
an insulating liquid is used in ibe bath. The temperature of the bath, 
:ind therefore of the electrolyte, is read by a delicate thermometer. 



Kohlrausch Bridge. 

Fig. 210 represents a Sfwcially arranged piece of apparatus for 
measuring the electrolytic resistance of electrolytes by means of 
alternating currents, and is known as a Kohlrausch bridge. A 
description of it will be more easily understood by reference to the 
symbolical diagram of it shown in Fig. 311, in which all dotted lines 
are electrical connections betn'een the various terminals (indicated b^- 
large circles) under the base. The arrangement is essentially that of 
a Wheatstone bridge, and is as follows ; — 

The stretched wire, AB (about 24 cms. long), together with the 
resistance coil, r, fixed under the base, form two arms of the bridge, 
or, strictly speaking, as shown, CB is one arm, and CA -t- r the 
other. R is a third arm, and perforce the electrolytic cell the fourth 
arm, which goes across terminals E,, E^ S is a two way lever switch 
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controlling the batterj-, which is connected across terminals B„ Bj. 
When a telephone is used which is connected across G,G^ the switch 
S is put to stud marked " TcL" This inserts an alternating current 
obtained from an induction coil, I, across the bridge. If, however, it 



is desired to employ a gab 
put over to " Galv." Thi: 
direct on to the bridge. R 
ohms shown, which can be 



Fig. 3ia 

nometer instead across G,Gnthen S is 
cuts out 1, and simply puts the batter>' 
. a set of resistance coils of the values in 
nserted by taking out the plugs shown. 




A sliding contact or ke>', K, can make contact at any point (such as ( 
on the wire AB, which is stretched over a graduated scale, and i 
position thereby noted when balance is obtained on the telephone i 
galvanometer. 
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The scale is graduated in ohms, so that when balance is oilaiaei/ 
the scale-reading n/ K x R = the resistance measured. Fig, 212 
shou-s a convenient form of 
eleciroljtic cell for use with 
the Kohlrausch bridge. It 
consists of a glass tube, about 
2 cms. diameter, closed at the 
top and bottom by indiarubber 
corks, c, c 

Through these corks pass 
suitable metallic rods, r, one 
end of each being connected 
to terminals, T, T, on the 
stand, S. The other ends ter- 
minate in circularmclal discs, 
i/i, d.^, filling the tube closely, 
of which dj is temporarily 
tixed during a test, \ihilf rf, 
can be moved up and down 
to some convenient distance 

The lemperaiure of the 
solution can be obtained ^■e^^■ 
approximate! J' by means of a 
delicate thermometer, either by passing it through the cork at c \>y 
the side of '', and then allowing its bulb to dip into the solution above 
the top disc, or by measuring its temperature just before a series of 




tests and just after, and taking the mean. The temperature will 
probabl)- be found to alter verj little in the brief interval of the test. 
l''or liquid resistances not greater than 1000 ohms rough]}-, 
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Drs. Stroud and Henderson found that the Kohlrausch method was 
greatly improved and made more sensitive bj' using their special form 
of balancing electrolytic cell \,vide p. 343) instead of such as the above. 
By means of it dead silence could be obtained in the telephone, while 
u'ithout their cell there was ahva}'s a feeble buzz to be heard. For 
resistances above 1000 ohms, the balancing cell appeared of no 
avail. 

An arranKement which will be found useful in testing the relation 
betueen the resistance of a conductor and its length, diameter, and the 



Fro. 214. 

material of which it is made, is shown in Fig. 213. It c 
boi containing a number of coils of insulated wire connected severally 
to the pairs of terminals seen on the lop. The top row of terminals 
is connected to coils of the same material and diameter, but different 
lengths, the bottom row to coils of the same material and length, but 
different diameters, whilst the middle row are coils of the same 
diameter and length, but different materials. In this way a most 
instructive comparison can be made. 

Fig. 214 shows a box containing four coils of insulated wire 
arranged for proiing the laws of combination of resistances in series 
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and parallel. Referring to Fig. 21S, which represents a symbolical 
plan of the top or mercury switchboard, two teiminals, T, T, are 
fixed to the ends of two copper bars, each containing four mercury 
cups in a line. Four coils, A, B, C, and D, are connected respectively 
to four pairs of mercury cups, I and 5, 3 and 6, 3 and 7, and 4 and 8. 
All the cups are so spaced that all the copper wire connectors will 
just connect cups i, 1, 3, or 4 to the top terminal bar cups, the same 
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the other side, and in addi 

and so on. Thus to put- 

A and B in series, con 

A and D in series, con 

other bar. 

A and 8 in parallel, 

A, B, C, and D in parallel, 
7, and S to the other, and so 



2 and 5, or i and 6, 3 and 6, 



1 bar, 2 to s, and 6 to other bar. 
J bar, 2 to 5, 3 to 6, 4 to 7, and 8 to 



and 2 to bar, and 5 and 6 to other 
3, and 4 to one bar, and 5, 6, 



Permeability Ring. 

For experimenting on the magnetic qualiiics of iron, 
ballisttcally, it is desirable and convenient to have a neatly wound 
specimen at all times ready to lest in the laboratory for students. 
Fig. 216 shows such an arrangement for use with Rowland's ballistic 
method. It merely consists of, say, a welded soft wrought-iron ring 
neath" and uniformly overwound with a suitable gauge of insulated 
copper wire, connected to the pair of terminals seen at the top, A 
sbort, uniformly wound coil of thin insulated copper wire is wound 
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over a part of the first coM, and its ends connected to the bottom pair 



of terminals. This is the " search coil," and the other the " mag- 
netizing coil," The ring is cleated down to a mahogany baseboard. 



Damping: Coil. 

Fig. 217 represents a very simple piece of apparatus known as a 
" damping coil," by the use of which, in the vicinity of a galvanometer, 
an enormous amount of time can be saved in bringing the needle and 
spot of light quickly 10 rest, especially in ballistic work. It merely 
consists of a Hal bobbin wound with tine insulated wire and connected 
to tbe two terminals shown, mounted, together with the coil, on a small 
wooden base. A spring clamp is attached to the back of this, which 
slips, when pushed, up or down a rod having a suitable fool. The 
coil contains no iron or other magnetic material, but when used near 
a galvanometer in conjunction with a single cell and key, it acts 
magnetically on the needle, and by tapping the key so as to make 
circuit at the right instant, the spot of light can be brought to rest in 
about two swings. A reversing ke)- used with the coil expedites 
matters considerably. 

Temperature Coefficient. 

Fig. Z18 shows a piece of apparatus for determining the variation 
of resistance of different metals with temperature, and hence their tem- 
perature coefficient. It consists of an outer copper vessel containing 



perature coefficient. It consists of an outer copper vessel containing 

.y Google 



water, and supported on a tripod with a Bunsen burner undemeath- 
An inner copper vessel is immersed in this outer \essel, and ci 



Fig. ZI& Fig. 319. 

hollow fr.iLiie of insulating material, over which is wound one or more 
coils of insulated wire of different materials, their ends being connected 
to the respective pairs of terminals on the lid or cover to which the 
frame is fixed. A thermometer dips into ihe centre of the inner vessel, 
which is provided with a stirrer, for the purpose of preserving uniformity 
of temperature of thp liquid 'usually oil) in which the coils and frame 
are immersed. 



Elect ro -Calorimeter. 

An electro-calorimeter for measuring the amount of heal de^'eIoped 
by an electric current in a given time and obtaining "Joule's equiva- 
lent," is seen in Fig. 219. It consists of a hollow cubical box from the 
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top of which hangs, quite freely inside, a tin can by its flange. Inside 
this tin can bangs quite freely a copper can, the flanges of the l>vo 
cans being separated by a felt ring. The copper can is closed by a 
wooden cover carrying two terminals connected to a coil, which is 
heated by the passage of the current. A thermometer, very linely 
divided over a short range, passes through the hd into the water con- 
tained in the copper can. A stirrer of the form shown is provided 
in order to enable a uniformity of temperature to be obtained through- 
out the water. It will thus be seen that very little heat is lost through 
conduction, and, suitable precautions being taken, not much is lost by 
radiation from the copper calorimeter. 



Condensers. 

Fig. 320 shows a general view of the Kelvin standard air Lej'den 
condenser, and Figs. 221 and 222 a plan and sectional elevation of the 



same. The instrument is formed by two mutually insulated metallic 
pieces, which we shall call A and B, constituting the two systems of 
the air condenser, or Leyden. The systems are composed of parallel 
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plates, each set bound toother by four long metal bolts. The two 
extreme plates of set A are circles of much thicker metal than the 
rest, which are all squares of thin sheet brass. The set B are all 
squares, the bottom one of which is of much thicker metal than the 
others, and the plates of this system are one less in number than the 
plates of system A. The four bolts binding together the plates of 
each system pass through well-fitted holes in the comers of the 
squares ; and the distance from )date to plate of the same set is 




regulated by annular distance pieces, which are carehilly made to fit 
the bolt, and are made exactly the same in all respects. Each sj-siem 
is bound firmly together by screwing home nuts on the ends of the 
bolts, and thus the parallelism and rigidity of the entire set is 
secured. 

The two systems are made up together, so that every plate of B is 
between two plates of A, and every plate of A, except the two end 
ones, which only present one face to those of the opposite set, is 
between two plates of B. When the instrument is set up for use, 
the system B rests by means of the well-known " hole, slot, and plane 
arrangement," ' engraved on the under side of its bbttom plate, on 
three glass columns, which are attached to three metal screws working 
' Thomson and Tail's "Naluul Philo«)phy," § 19S, example 3. 
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through the sole plate of system A. These screws can be raised or 
lowered at pleasure, and by means of a gauge the plates of system B 
can be adjusted to exactly midway between, and parallel to, the 
plates of system A. The complete Leyden stands upon three vulcanite 
feet attached to the lower side of the sole plate of system A. 

In order that the instrument may not be injured in carriage, an 
arrangement, described as follows, is provided, by which system B can 
be lifted from off the three glass columns and firmly clajnped to the 
top and bottom plates of system A. 



The bolts fixing the comers of the plates of system B are made 
long enough to pass through wide conical holes cut in the top and 
bottom plates of system A, and the nuts at the top end of the bolts 
are also conical in form, while conical nuts are also Jixed Co their 
lower ends below the base plate of system A. Thumbscrew nuts, /, 
are placed upon the upper ends of the bolts after they pass through 
the holes in the top plate of system A. 

When the instrument is set up ready for use, these thumbscrews 
are turned up against fixed stops, f, so as to be well clear of the lop 
plate of system A ; but when the instrument is packed for carriage, 
they are screwed down against the plate until the conical nuts 

3 A 
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mentioned above are drawn up into the conical boles in the top and 
bottom plates of system A ; system B is thus raised otf the glass pillars, 
and the two systems are securely locked together so as to prevent 
damage to the instrument. 

A dust-tight cylindrical metal case, k, which can be easily taken 
off for inspection, covers the two systems, and fits on to a flange on 
system A. The whole instrument rests on three vulcanite legs attached 
to the base plate on system A ; and two terminals are provided, one, 
I, on the base of system A, and the other, j, on the end of one of the 
corner bolts of system B. 

Fig. 223 shoH-s a standard adjustable condenser in general view. 




condenser, and from the diagrammatic figure it will be noticed that 
the manipulation of the plugs to insert capacity is just the reverse to 
that of an ordinary resistance box, in thut you plug in the front set of 
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holes to increase the teriuinal capacity* since capacities in parallel 
sum up like resistances in series. 

It will abo be seen that a plug inserted in a back hole short-circuits 
that particular condenser, and any of the others that may be in, 
providing a plug is also in the front hole of the same condenser. 



Hughes* Magnetic Balance. 

A form of Hughes' magnetic balance, which is useful for rapidly 
determining the relative magnetic qualities of two or more samples ot 
material, is shown in Fig. 225. It .consists of a long bench or table 
supported on two standards on a base fitted with levelling screws. At 
one end (the right-hand) of this raised bench is a magnetizing solenoid, 



Fig. 225. 

in which is inserted the specimen to be tested, and at the other a smalt 
balancing solenoid to neutralize the inductive effect of the magnetizing 
coil by itself on a magnetometer needle suspended between the two 
coils. A permanent steel compensating magnet (seen tu the extreme 
left) can be turned round a pivot passing through the centre of a 
vertical scale fixed to the base, and its deflections made to neutralize 
the various stages of magnetization of the specimen itself. The 
method is a "zero" one, and the indications or position of the 
magnetometer needle is read by forming an image of a vertical pin, 
fixed just in front of the needle box, in the moving plane mirror 
attached to the needle, which is half covered by a fixed plane mirror 
immediately in front of it. Thus the zero position of the needle is 
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when the two images coincid*. Professor S. P. Thompson has shonn 
that, when the distance from needle to centre of compensating magnet 
is 3'3 times the tatter's length, the angle through which the magnet 
is turned (up to 60°) is proportional to the magnetic force due to the 
iron core or specimen in the magnetizing coil. 



Hughes' Induction Balance. 

Fig. 236 shows a Hughes' induction balance, together with the 
interrupter, telephone, and other accessories. It consists of two pairs 
of flat circular coils supported as shown, one pair at each end of a 
baseboard. The bottom coil of each pair is permanently fixed on the 



Fig. 226. 

top of a short central pedestal. These arc in series, and constitute the 
primary coils of the balance, being connected to two terminals 
marked P on the baseboard. The other coil of each pair, which is 
supported close over its respective primary, is a flat circular coil of 
similar size, but having a hole through its centre large enough to 
receive a wooden cup as shown. These latter coils, constituting the 
secondary of the balance, go to terminals S. The left-hand one is 
permanently fixed on the two pillars seen in the figure, while tbe right- 
hand one is supported on three pillars, the two on the extreme right 
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forming a kind of axis or fulcrum, about which the coil caJi be raised 
or lowered by a set screw working on the third pillar being pulled 
downwards by an elastic band seen on the hook. A current interrupter, 
consisting of a spring strip pressing against, and making electrical 
contact with, the teeth of a toothed wheel, which tS'drivra by clock- 
work, is seen with its case olf between the two pairs of coils, and is for 
the purpose of " making and brealcing " the primary circuit in which it 
is inserted. A Bell's telephone is seen on the right of it, and a long 
wedge-shaped tnetal strip of zinc fixed to a millimeter scale on the 
lelt. This can slide between the adjust- 
able guides seen on the lefi-hand top "■" H 
coil. Circular discs of various metals are 
provided for placing in the right-hand 
cup. It should be understood that the 
four coils are as nearly alike in every 
detail as it is possible to make them, both 
as regards size, form, wire, number of 
turns, etc. 



The Permeameter. ^^H 

A useful piece of apparatus, known as t^^ 

the " permeameter," is illustrated in Fig. 
217, by means of which the magnetic 
quality of different materials can easily 
and rapidly be found. The method is 
essentially a workshop one, and the prin- 
ciple of it is due to Professor S. P. 
Thompson. 

The arrai^ement consists of a some- 
what massive hollow rectangular-shaped 
block of good soft wrought iron forged to 
the shape shown. Inside this is a mag- 
netizing solenoid wound on a thin brass 
tube with thin flanges or ends, its length ^ Fig. az^- 

being jusl that between the insides of 

the block ends. The sufficiently long rod of magnetic material to 
be tested, having its lower end faced quite true, passes freely birt 
closely through the top end of the block, down through the solenoid, 
and beds on the carefully " faced " inside of the bottom end of the 
block. The protruding end of the rod has a metal pin through 
it, which is caught by a double hook on the lower end of an ordinary 
spring balance, the top end of which is suspended by a gut cord 
passing over a fixed pulley and attached to the lever shown. This 
permeameter is also fitted with an arrangement for testing the 
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specimen balHstically. It consists of a small flat coil fixed to a brass 
plate, which slides backwards and forwards between guides. The rod 
passes through this coil and beds as before on the block, at the same 
time keeping the cail back against the force of two spring strips on the 
outside of the block. Immediately the rod is suddenly pulled up the 
coil flies out, and a circuit joined to its terminals will receive an electro- 
magnetic impulse proportional to the field Just broken. In this way 
the ballistic and traction methods can be made to check one another 
in the final results obtained. 



Standard Ma8:netx>- Inductor. 

In testing-rooms, where there may be masses of iron or dynamos 
ID the immediate vicinity, the value of H, the horizontal component 
of the earth's magnetic force, may varj' considerably from its orthodox 



'. In such cases the ordinar>- earth coil, or earth 

j-iously termed, is of liitle or no use in evaluating 

A simple and neat form of permanent standard 

las been devised by Mr. W. Hibbcrt for use in such 
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cases, and is represented in perspective in Fig. 228, and in symbolical ' 
sectional elevation in Fig. 229. 

The instrument consists of a hard permanent steel magnet, NS, 
fixed at the lower end to a highly permeable cast-steel pole-piece, P, 
of the form of a cup, and at 
the other end to a flat cir- 
cular disc, D, of similar 
material. A circular gap, 
g, is thus formed between D D 
and P, just wide enough to 
allow a brass tube to slip 
freely through. 

A coil of tine wire is 
wound on the tube, which 
in slipping through the gap 
cats the lines of force flow- 
ing across, and gives an 
electro-magnetic impulse to 
any circuit connected to 
the coil terminals fixed 
to the top of the tube. Oinng to the pole-pieces forming a nearly 
closed magnetic circuit, the magnet is quite permanent, and the total 
lines of force through the gap are constant. This number is usually 
about 20,ooo, so that the magneto- inductor is much more convenient 
than earth coils, which usually are relied on. In Fig. zz8 one tube is 
just shown in position for slipping through the gap, to do which lightly 
span the milled head on its top and turn slightly, when the tube will 
drop by its own weight. A spare tube is shown on the left having a 
different number of turns, which is often very convenient. 




Earth Coil or Inductor. 

A form of ordinary earth inductor or coil is shown in Fig. 230. It 
consists of a hollow wooden ring wound with a large number of turns 
of insulated copper wire, the ends of which are connected to the two 
spindles which support the coil. These spindles work in bearings 
carried on the wooden framework, composed of two sides held rigidly 
together by a back. The two terminals of the inductor shown on the 
top of this back are connected to the two bearings respectively, and 
thence to the coil. The advantage of this construction is that the 
coil will rotate freely, no matter which side the inductor rests on. 
When resting on its back, or up against a wall, the spring stop seen is 
pushed out against the spring, and stops the coil rotating. This 
arrangement, however, is not to be recommended, as it only ends in 
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damaging the bearings of the coil, thus producing bad contact with 

Fig. 231 shows a model of a two-pole dynamo made for the purpose 
of roughly investigating the distribution of the magnetic field under 
various conditions. 

It consists of an iron casting forming the two pole-pieces at the 
top, the limbs at the sides, and yoke at the bottom. The limbs are 
each wound with a coil connected to the centre and one of the outside 
terminals seen on the top, and hence either coil can be used separately 
to magnetize or both together by connecting to the two outside 



Fig. 33a Fig. 331. 

terminals. Four iron rings are provided of the same axial thickness, 
but having different external and internal diameters. These are to 
represent unwound armature cores of both the ring and drum types, 
and the effect on the flow of the lines of force between the pole- 
pieces by using them will, to a certain extent, show the effect of both 
the length of .lir-gap and sectional area of iron in the core on the 
magnetic distribution generally. The whole is fixed and let into a 
baseboard, so that a sheet of thin cardboard will lie flat on the top. 
The rings are held concentrically with the pole-[rieces by slipping over 
a central pin and wooden rings when necessary. The general dis- 
tribution of the magnetic field can then be found by sprinkling iron 
filings on the sheet of cardboard laid on the top of this representative 
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Teupebaturb Coefficients and Specific Resistances of Pure 
Metals and Allovs determined bv Professors J. A. Fleming 
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TABLE VIII. 
Elbctro-chbuica£ Equivalents, Spscipic Gravities, etc 
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TABLE X, 
E.M.F. AND Intbrnal Resistance of Cells. 
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TABLE XI. 
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Useful Data. 



Base of hyperbolic or Napierian logarithms 

To convert common itii ' 

To convert Napierian i 

Ratio of circumference of circle 



17 1 8; 






Angle subtended by 

Length of circumference of circle of radius 



logarithms, multipl)' by 2-30158, 
logarithms, multiply by o'43439. 

its diameter,* = 314159. 
log* = o497iS. 

radius = Radian = 57° \f 45" 



= td. 



Area of circumference of circle of radius ?- = */•' = --- =7854//*- 

Metre in inches 39'37043 

Foot in centimetres 30"4797 

Inch in centimetres 2*54 

Square inch in square cms 6'45i 

I lb. (avoir.) in grams 453"593 

Equivalent of I viatt in foot-lbs, persecond ... 07373 

1 weber = 3 x lo'^electroataticC.GS. units = 10^ electromagnetic 
C.CS. units of induction. 

Joule's equivalent = 1390 Ib.-cent. units = 4'is6 x lo" ergs per 

Revolution per second in radians per second, 62832. 
Acceleration due to gravity,^, at Greenwich in ft.-seconds, 32'I9o8. 
A bismuth- copper element junctions at 0° C. and 100° C, E.M.F. 
= 0-005476 volt. 

Density of mercury, I3'596 erms. per c.c. 
„ platinum, 2I-4S „ 
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LOGARITHMS. 
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By Magnus MaCLeas, D.Sc,. Professor of Electrical Elngineering at the 
Glj)^^>w and Weal of Scotland Technical College. Crown Bvo., 41. 6d. 



MEVER.—THE KINETIC THEORY OK GASES. Elemen- 
tary Tieatae., willi Maihemaiical Appendices. By Dr. Ogkar Ehil 
MeVKS, Proleuoi of Ptmici al the L'nivenity of Breslau. Second Rerised 
Edition, Translated by RoheRt E. BaVHes, M.A. , Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and E>r. Lee's Reader in Physics, Bra. . iji. net. 

FAJV 'TffOFF.—TiiB ARRANGEMENT OF ATOMS IN 

SPACE. By ;. H. van THotp. Second. Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 
With a Preface by Johannes Wulicenus, Professor of Cbemistrv at the 
University of Leipiig; and an Appendix ' Stereo.cbeml«ry among Inorganic 
Substances,' by At.FliKD Werneh, Professor of Chemistry at the tfniversitv of 
Zlb^ch. Translated and Edited by Aknold EeLOaRt, C town Bvo.. &. &/. 
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PHYSICS. BTC.-0»iM»f«f. 
WA rSOJf.—WoAs by W. WATSON. B.Sc., Assistant Professor 
of Physics in the Royal College of Science, London ; Assistant 
Examiner in Physics, Science and Art Department. 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS: a Uboratory 

Manual for Use in Orgviiied Scieoce School*. With I90 Ilhistcatiani and 

193 ExerdHS. Crown Bvo. , ai. 6ii. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS, With 564 Uiagrams and 

Illnttrationx. Lal^ crown Svo., loi. 6rf. 

WORTHINGTON.—K FIRST COURSE OF PHYSICAL 
LABORATORY PRACTICE. CoDMiniag 364 Experiments. By A. M. 
WoKTHiNGTOH. M.A., F.R.S. Wicb lllDslralions. Crown 8vo. , 4J. 6rf. 

W.ff/G/fT'.— ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By Mark R. 
Ui^GHT, M.A., ProfesKir of Normal Education. Durham College of Science 
With 343 lllunrationi. Crown Sra, ai. id. 



MECHANICS, DYNAMICS, STATICS, HYDRO- 
STATICS, ETC. 

BALL.—K CLASS-BOOK OF MECHANICS. By Sir R. S. 

BaIX, LL.D. 8g Diajifrains. Fcp. Svo., 11. 6<if. 

By C- Gkldard, 
Crown 8vo,, 51. 

GOODEVE.—V^ot\% by T. M. GOODEVE, M.A., formerly 
Professor of Mechanics at the Normal School of Science, and 
the Royal School of Mines. 
THE ELEMENTS OF MECHANISM. With 357 Wood- 
cuts. Crovi-n 3vo., bt. 
PRINCIPLES OK MECHANICS. With 253 Woodcuts and 

nnmeroui Enampies. Crown Svo., 61. 
A MANUAL OF MECHANICS: an Elementary Text-Book 
for Students of Applied Mechanics. With 138 Illustrations and Diagranu 
and 1S8 Examples taken Ironi the Sciaice Oqiartment ExaminatioD Piipera, 
with Aniwen. Fcp. Svo, , ai. dd. 

GOO.DJWA'.— MECHANICS APPLIED TO ENGINEERING. 
By John Goodman, Wh.Sch., A. M. I.e. E.,M.I.M.E., Professor of Engineerine 
in Uie Voriishire Collie. Leeds {Victoria Unii-ersily>. With 690 lUustratioot 
and numerous example. Crown Svo.. 71. bd. net. 

C^/£T£.— LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. 
By W. H. Grieve, bte Engineer, R.N., Science Demoosliaior for the London 
School Board, etc 
Stage f. With 165 Illustrations and a Urge number of Examines. Fcp. Dm., 
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MBCHANtCS. 

MAGNVS.— Works by SIR PHILIP MAGNUS, B.Sc, B.A. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. Introductory 

lo the study of Physical Scienee. Designed for the Use of Sehooh, Bod of 
CandidHies for Ibe London Mairiculation and otber ExamioiLiioni. Willi 
DumeroQS Elierclses, Emmples. Eiaminuioa Quest ioni, and Sotulioni, etc;, 
from 1870-1S95. ' With Answers, and 131 Woodcuts. Fcp. Bvo., 31. 6d. 
Key for the use ot Teacbera only, price JJ. sjrf. 

XOSIflrSOJV—WoTks by the Rev. J. L. ROBINSON, M.A. 



A FIRST BOOK IN STATICS AND DYNAMICS. With 

Dumeroui Exatnples and Answen. Crown Bvo, 31. 6J. 
Sold sepanilely : Statics, u. ; Dynamicc, >i. 

SM/Tff.— Works by J. HAMBLIN SMITH. M.A. 
ELEMENTARY STATICS. Crown 8va, is. 
ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. Crown 8va, 31. 
KEY TO STA lies AND HYDROSTATICS. Crown gvo.. 6s. 

TARLETON.~k^ INTRODUCTION TO THE MATHE- 
MATICAL THEORY OF ATTRACTION, By Fbahcis A. Tablbton, 
LL.D., Sc.D., Fdlow of Trinity Colkse. and Professor of Natural Pllilosophy 
in the Univenily of Dublin. Crown Svo., loj. 6if 

TAYLOR.— WorV% by J. E. TAYLOR, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 
THEORETICAL MECHANICS, including -Hydrostatics and 

PneuRiatics. With 175 DiagTa.Ru and IlluitTKiions, and 533 EnaininalioD 
Questiini and Answen. Crown 8vo. , ai. 6d. 

THEORETICAL MECHANICS -SOLIDS. With 103 lUus- 

trations. lao Worked Examples and over 500 Examples from Examlnati'Hi 
Papers, etc. Crown 8va. 31. 61^. 
THEORETICAL MECHANICS.— FLUIDS. With 132 Ulus- 
iralions, numerous Worked Examples, and about 500 Examples bum Ex- 
- -'-in Papere, etc Crown Bvo., ai. &/. 



r.fftJ.ffVVrO-A'. -THEORETICAL MECHANICS— SOLIDS. 
Inchidins Kinematics, Statics and Kineliis. By ARTHt;il ThointoH, M.A., 
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rWVSZ»JEJV:— Works by the Rev. JOHN F. TWISDEN, M.A. 



WILLIAMSON.— mi:viori\5cn<y^ to the mathe 

MATICAL THEORY OF TilE STRESS AND STRAIN OF ELASTIC 
SOLIDS. By Benjamin WilliAusoN, D.Sc.. F.R.S. Crown Svo.. 51. 

WILLIAMSON AND TARLETON.~A^ ELEMENTARY 

TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. Containing AppLicatiom 10 TbermodjmaniHS. 

with numeroiis Einmplea. By Benjamin Williamson. D.Sc., K.R.S., and 
Feancis a. Tahleton, LL D. Cro»n 8«o. . icu. 6rf. 

W0/( Tff/NG TON.— DViiAMlCS OF ROTATION: an Ele- 
mentary imroduction 10 Rigid Dynamics. By A. M. WORTHrNGToN, M.A., 
F.R.S. Crown Svo., 41. 6<f. 



OPTICS AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 

^.ffJVEK— A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY. BySir\ViLLi.*M 
DB WivBLBSLlE Abnbv, K.C.B., F.R.S., Principal .4»isianl Secmary oT tbe 
Secondary Depanmeni of the Boakl of Education. 

GLJZEBAOOX.—PHWSICAL OPTICS. By R. T. Glaze- 
brook, M.A.. F.R.S., Principal of University College. Liverpool. With 1S3 
Woodcuts of Apparalus, etc. Fcp, 8vo., 61. 

IVSIGHT.— OPTICAL PROJECTION : a Treatise on the Use 

of tbe Laalern in Exhibition and Scientific Demonstration. By Lrwis WricHt, 
Author of ' Light : a Couise of Experimental Optics '. With :ja Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , &. 



SOUND, LrGHT, HEAT, AND THERMODYNAMICS. 
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SOUND, LtOHT, HEAT. AND THBRmODYNAMtCS-axiMiHA/. 

SMTAGE.—IAGHI. By W. T. A. Emtage, M.A. With 
13a llhmrathMU. Crourn 8*0., 61. 

BELMB0LTZ.—O^ THE SENSATIONS OF TONE AS A 
PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS FOR THE THEORY OF MUSIC. By HM- 
— " Royal Bvo.. aSi. 



AfADAN.—hti ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK ON HEAT 

For ilie Use of Schooli. By H. G. Madan, U.A., F.C.a. FeUow of Quon'i 
College, Oxford ; late AasiMant Master at Eton College; Crown Svo. , 91. 

MAXWELL.—JH^OKY OF HEAT. By J. Clerk MAXWEL^ 
M.A., F.R.SS., L. and E. With Correclions and Addilions by Lord Ra* 
LSICH. Wilb 3B IHiuIralkHU. Fcp. 8vo., 41. 6d, 



TV/iTDAZI..— Works by JOHN TYNDALL, D.C.L, F.R.S. 
See p. 38. 



lVX/G/fT.—WcKk& by MARK R. WRIGHT, M.A. 



STEAM, OIL, AND QA8 ENGINES. 
BALE.-k HAND-BOOK FOR STEAM USERS; being Rules 

lor Enftine Drivers and Boiler Altendams. with Notts on Steam Engine and 
Boiler ManoKEm^ni and Suam Boiler Eiploaiona. By M, Powis Bale, 
M.I.M.E., A.M.I.C.E. Fcp. Svo., ai. &f. 
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tfOZATSS— THE STEAM ENGINE. By George C. V. 
Holmes, WhitwtHtb Sdiolar, Secretary of the Inatiiulioii of Naval Arcbitectx. 
Wilb aia Woodcut*. Fcp, Bvo.. fu 
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STEAM. OIL. AND OA8 ENOINKS-amiMHn*<«. 

IfORRIS.—K PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 'OTTO' 
CYCLE GAS ENGINE, Bj William Nosms, M.I.Mech.E. With 307 
lUuHiatiocu. a™., iQi. 6d. 

*7/>-P£^.— Works by WILLIAM RIPPER, Professor of Mechani- 
cal Engineering in the Sheffield Technical School. 
STEAM. With 14a Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2S. 6d. 
STEAM ENGINE THEORY AND PRACTICE, VVith 438 

lUralraiicms. Bvo., 91. 

SENNETTand OJiAU.— the MARINE STEAM ENGINE: 

A Treatise for Engineering Sludenis, Ycning Engineen and Officen o( the 
Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. By the lale Ricrabd SehkeTT. 
Engineer-in-Cblef of [be Navy, etc. ; and Hekrv J. Oram, SoiiOT Qt^neer 
Inspeclor at tbe Admiralty, Inspector of Machinery in H.M. Fleet, etc 
With 414 Diagrams. 8vo,, an. 

STEOJfE YMJi.— TAAKINE BOILER MANAGEMENT AND 
CONSTRUCTION. Being s Treatise on Boiler TrouUei and Rmin, 
Con-osioQ. Fuels, and Heal, on the properties of Iron and Sted, on Baikr 
Mechanics. Workshop Practices, and Boiler Design. By C. E. SntOMBTU. 



BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

ADVANCED BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. By the Author 
of ' Rivingtons' Nolet on Building Construction '. With 385 Illuttixtitms. 
Crown Svo.. 41. 6d. 

BUJiRELL.—BVlLDmG CONSTRUCTION. By Edward J. 

BUKFELL, Second Master of the People's Palace Technical School, London. 
With 303 Working Drawings. Crown Bvo., aj. 6d. 



TRADES. By CoL 
H.M.'s Dockyard, P 
and Art Department, Soulb Kensington, With 



NOTES ON BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Arranged to 

meet tbe requiremenii of the syllabus of the Science and An Department (rf Ibe 
Committee of Council on Educatiou, South Kensington. Medium Svo. 

Part I. Elementary Stage. With 551 Woodcuts, los. 6d. 
Part II. Advanced Stage. With 479 Woodcuts, los. bt/. 
Part III. Materials. Course for Honours. With 188 Wood- 
Pan IV. 
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ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 

CW^ £^5- H^/Z^C^— ELECTRO-DYNAMICS: the Direct- 
CuiTcnt Mocor, By Chahlks Ashley Cab us- Wilson, M,A. Cuitab. With 
71 DiBgranu, and a Series or Problems, with Answers. Crown Svo., ji. 6d. 

C C/M Af J JVC— ELECTKICITV TREATED EXPERIMEN- 
TALLY. ByLiNN'RUsCuHHiHG, M.A. Witb 343 IllustrstioDs. Cr, 8vo. , 41. 6aL 

i>W K— EXERCISES IN ELECTRICAL AND MAGNETIC 
MEASUREMENTS, wilh Answers. By R. E. Dav. lama.. 31. 6J. 

GO/f£:.—THE ART OF ELECTRO- METALLURGY, including 
all known Proccmes of Ekectro-Oepositiaa. ByG. QOBE. LL.D.. KR.S. With 
Woodcuts. Fq>. 8to„ 61. 

.ff£AZ».ff^5i3A^— Works byJOHNHENDERSON,D.Sc.,F.R.S.E. 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. With 

lU Illtmralions uid DiafruDi. Crown 8vo., 61. 6d, 
PRELIMINARY PRACTICAL MAGNETISM AND ELEC- 
TRICITY ; A Text-boolt for OrRaniied Sdeoce Scboob and Elementary 
EKning Science Scbooll. Crown Svo., u. 

/EAXZ/V:— ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By Fleeming 
jENlUN,F.R.S.S.,L.aDdE.,M.I.C.E. With 177 IllustralioDS. Fcp.Svo., 31.61^. 

/OK5£j¥ 7-.— ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY 
an:) magnetism. By G. C. FOBTBK, F.R.S., and B. ATKimoN, Pb.D. 
Wilh 381 lUuilralionx. Crown Sva, ji, 6d. 

yOfC^.— EXAMPLES IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING- 

BySAUVEL JoVCE, A.I.E.E. Crown Svo., s'- 

r^.ffi'S AT— ELECTRICITY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 

COLLEGES, By W. Lahdkn, M.A. With 815 Illusiralioos. Cr. 8vo.,6i. 

MACLEAN AMD ^V^JC/T^A^T:— ELEMENTARY QUES- 
TIONS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. With Answels. Com- 
piled by Maokus Maclean, D.Sc, M.I.E.E., and E. W. MahCKANT. D.Sc., 

A.I.EE. Crown Bvo., u. 

MERRIFIELI).—M\G^ETIS,U AND DEVIATION OF THE 

COMPA5S. By JOHM Mebrifield, LL.D.. F.R.A.S.. iBmo., ai.bd. 

PARR.—VKMLTICM. ELECTRICAL TESTING IN PHYSICS 

AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING: being a Coarse suiiable for Fim 
and Second Year Studeoti and oibera. By G. D. AefInaLl Pakr, Assoc. 
M,1.E.E. With Ilianralions. Crown 8va 

POYSEJt.—Vfor)ii% by A. W. POYSER, M.A. 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. With 235 Illustrations. 

Crown Bvo., u. 6d. 
ADVANCED ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. With 
317 lUtmralions. Crown Svo.. 41. 6A 
SLINGO AND BROOKER.—yioAs by W. SLINGO and A. 
BROOKER. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT 

ARTISANS AND STUDENTS. With 371 lUanrationi. Crown Sio. , lai. 

PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS IN ELEMENTARY 

ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. With 67 1 lliutnikau. Cr.Sva.aj. 

rKJW7.rfZZ.— WorkiibyjOHNTYNDALL,D.CL.,F.R.S.Seep.»8. 
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TELEGRAPHY AND THE TELEPHONE. 

HOPKINS.— THE TELEPHONE: Outlines of the Development 
of Traasoiiiiers and RcceiverK. By William J. Hopkins, Profestor o( Pbjsa 
in tbe Drexd liutitule, Philadelphia ; Author of ' TelephotM Lines and tfadr 
Prapenies,' etc. With 7 Fall-page Ilhislrationi and 39 DiafTams. CrownSvo., 

y.6d. 

PREECE AND S/PE lVJi/G//T.— TKLEGRAPHW. By Sir W. 

H. Pbbbck, K.C.B.,F.R.S.,V.P.Insl.,C.E., etc, Engioeer-in-Chief and ElK- 
Irioiaii, Post Office Telegraphs; and Sit J. Sivbwmght. K.C.M.G.. Genera] 
Manager, Sooih Afncan Telegraphs. With 267 Illustrations. Fcp. 8to., 6i 



ENGINEERING, STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, ETC. 

AJVI?EESOJV.~TH^ STRENGTH OF MATERIALS AND 

STRUCTURES: ihe Slrenglh of Materials a 

Bi ascertained l^ Tening Apparatus. By Sir j.' AkdeRSON, CE., 
F.R.&E. With 66 Woodcuts. Fcp. Sno., 31. 6rf. 
J^jejPK— RAILWAY APPLIANCES: a Description of Details 
of Railway Construction subsequent to the completioD of the Earthworlis and 
Structures. By Sir JOKN Wolfe BakrI, K.C.a. F.R.S,. M.I.C.E. With 
alS Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo.. 4J. 6d. 

GOOD^AM-MECHAtilCS APPLIED TO ENGINEERING. 
ByJOHNGooDHAN, Wh.Sch., A. M.I.C.E., M.I. M.E., Professor of EngineerinK 

in tbe Yorkshire College, Leeds (Victoria Univeisily). With 690 Illustiatiota 
and nilmerous Examples. Crown Svo,, ji. &/, net. 

10 IV. — A POCKET-BOOK FOR MECHANICAL EN- 
GINEERS. Vtf David Allan Low (Wbitsvorth Scholar), M.LMech.E., 
Professor of Engineering, hast London Technical Collie (People's Palace), 
London. With over 1000 specially prepared Illustrations. Fcp. Bva. gilt edges, 
rounded comers, 71, 6d, 

&I//2W;— GRAPHICS, or the Art of Calculation by Drawing 

Lines, applied especially to Mechaniml Engineering. By ROBERT H. SMITH, 
Professor of Engineering, Mason CoUef^, BirRiingham. Part I. Witb 
separate Atlas of 39 Plates oantaining97 Diagrams. Svo., 151. 

STOJVE v.— THE THEORY OF STRESSES IN GIRDERS 

AND SIMILAR STRUCTURES; with Practical Observations on the 
Strength and other Properties of Materials. By Bindon B. Stoney, LL.D., 
F.R.S., M.I.C.E. With 5 Plates and 143 11 lust, in the Tex L Royal Svo., 36s. 

WVWVA'.— Works by W CAWTHORNE UNWIN, F.R.S., B.S.C. 

THE TESTING OF MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

A Texl-book for the Elngineering Laboratory and a Collection of tbe Results 

of Experiment. Witb 5 Plates and 1B8 Illustrations and Diagrams in the 

Text. Bva. i6t. net. 

ON THE DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSMISSION OF 

POWER FROM CENTRAL STATIONS ; being the Hovrard Lecturea 
delivered at tbe Society of Arts in 1893. With Bi Diasrams. Bvo., loi. net. 

(r.,4.ffj?^A'.— ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION IN IRON, 

STEEL. AND TIMBER. By WiLLIAK Henrv WarKBn. Challis Professor 
of Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Univenity of Sydney. With 13 Folding 
Plates and 375 Diagrams. Royal Svo. , i6t. net. 
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LONGMANS' CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 

Edited bjr tbe Aulboc of ' Notes on Building Construction '. 
TIDAL RIVERS: their (i) Hydraulics, (») Improvement, (3) 

Navigation. By W. H. WHsat^Eii. M,InM.CE. With 75 llltistrationi. 

Medhun Svo.. i6i. net. 
NOTES ON DOCKS AND DOCK CONSTRUCTION. By C. 

COLSON, M.IdsLC.E.. Deputy Cinl E»giDeer-in .Chief, Admiralty, With 36J 
lIlDnntioiut. Medium Svo., au. net. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF HARBOUR CON- 
STRLTCTION. By William Shield, F,R,S.E,, M,lnsl.C,E., and Executive 
Engineer. National Harbour of Refuge, Pelerbead, N.B, With 97 Illustrations. 
Meditun Sva. 151. net. 

CALCULATIONS IN HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING: a 

Practical Text-Book for the use of Students, DnugbUmen and Engineerc. By 

T. Claxtoh F1DI.EK, M.Insl,C.E,. Professor of Enguieering, UnivcnHy 

Collie, Diuidec 

Part 1. Fluid Pressure and the Calculation of its Effects in En- 

EineerinE Structures. With numerous Illustrations and Examples. Bvo., 

RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. By W. H. Mills. M.LC.E., 

Ensineer-in-ChJef of tbe Great Northon Railway ol Ireland, With 516 Hlus- 
tratioos and t>ia{ranis. Svo., i8b net. 



NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

^7TH'0C>ZJ.— TEXT-BOOK OF THEORETICAL NAVAL 

ARCHITECTURE: a Manual for Students of Sdence Classes and Draughts- 



.. .a Engaged in Shipbuilders' and Naval Architects' Drawing Offices. _, 
Edwaid Lewis Attwood, Assistant Constructor, Royal Navy ; Member of 
tbe Institution of Naval ArcUtects. With 114 Diagrams. Crown Svo., yj. fid. 

WATSON.— tiW M. ARCHITECTURE : A Manual of Laying- 
off Iron, Steel and Composite Vessels. By Thomas H, Watson, Lecturer on 
NaiiU Architecture at the Durbam CoU^e of Science, Neweaille-upon-Tyne. 
'"■"■" IS ninslratioiis. Royal Bvo., i^. net. 



MACHINE DRAWING AND DESIGN. 
ZOtf.-Works by DAVID ALLAN LOW, Professor of Engineer- 
ing, East London Technical College (People's Palace). 
IMPROVED DRAWING SCALES. 6<f. in case. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO MACHINE DRAWING AND 

DESIGN. With 153 lUnstratiODS and Diagrams. Crown Svo, ai. 6d. 

LOW AND BEVIS.~K MANUAL OF MACHINE DRAWING 
AND DESIGN. By David Allan Low and Alkbd William Bbvis, 
M.LMech.E. With 700 Ulustrations. 8vo., 71. W. 

fWfr/A".— THE ELEMENTS OF MACHINE DESIGN. By 
W, Cawthornb Unwik, f.r.s. 
Part I. General Principles, Fastenings, and Transmissive 

Machinery, With 304 Diagrams, etc. Fcp. Svo,, 6i. 

Part IL Chiefly on Engine DeUils. With 174 Woodcuts. 

Fcp. 8va. 4J. bd. 
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WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, ETC. 

NORTNCOTT.—-LATYiE& AND TURNING, Simple, Mecha- 
nical aod OnuunenuU. B; W. H. Northoott. With 33S Illnstratioaa. 

-S«£ZZ£K— WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, including Descrip- 

(ions of some of the Gnugiog and Measuring Instruments, Hand-eDtling Tooli, 
Lathes, Drilling, Planeing, and other Mac^une Tools lued by Easioeerc. Bjr 
C. P. B. SHELLBY, M.l.CE. With an additional Chapter on Milling bjr R. 
R. LlSTKK. With 333 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. , .v- 



MINERALOQY, METALLURGY, ETC. 

3Air£RAfAJV.—Wotks by HILARY BAUERMAN, F.G.S. 

SYSTEMATIC MINERALOGY. With 373 Woodcuts and 

Diagrams. Fcp. Bvo.. 61. 
DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. With 136 Woodcuts and 

"■ Fcp. evo.,6]. 



GOJi£.~THE ART OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY, including 

all known Procesws of Elortro-Depoiition. By G. GOBE, LL.D., F.R.Sl 
With 56 WoodcuU. Fcp. Evo. . 61. 

HUNTINGTON AND MCMILLAN. -METALS: their Properties 
and TreatmenL By A. K. Huntinoton, ProfeSMT of Meldhirgy in King's 
College, London, and W. G. M'MiLUiN, Lecluro' 00 Metalluisy in Maaon'a 
Collqic, BirminKfaani. With laa Illusiralions, Fcp. Svo., 71. ftS. 

je.ffff.^/».— METALLURGY. An Elementary Text-Book. By 
E. C. Rhbad, I^ectnrer 00 MetaUurgy at the Municipal Technical School, 
MancbOlcr, With 94 lUuMialions. Fcp. Svo., 31. M, 

jePriffK— THE STUDY OF ROCKS: an Elementaiy Text- 
" " " " " dsawoodeuts. 



Fcp. Hto., +i. 6 



ASTRONOMY, NAVIGATION, ETC. 

.^.ff^OTT.— ELEMENTARY THEORY OF THE TIDES: 

the Fundamental Theorems Demonstrated without Matbemattcs and the In- 
fluence on ihe Length of the Day Discuued. By T. K. ABBOTT. S.D., Fellovr 
and Tutor. Trinity College. Ehiblin. Crown Bvo., if. 

.ff^ZZ.— Works by Sir ROBERT S. BALL, LL.I)., F.R.S. 

ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. With 130 Figures and Dia- 
grams. Fcp. Svo. , 61. fd. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF ASTRONOMY. With 4' Diagrams. 
Fcp. Svo., ij. bd. 
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ASTRONOMY. NAVIOATION, KrC.-C«iNKuaa. 
BE CAMPIGNEULLES. — 0^%K9MATlOiiS TAKEN AT 

DUMRAON, BEHAR, INDIA, during tbe EdipM of Ihe aMidJanuuT, 1S9S, 
1^ a Puty or Jesuit Fathen of the Watem Bengal Mission. Bjr the Rev. V. 
DE Caufignbulles, S.J. Wiib 14 Plaies. 4to., icu. 6d. net. 

G/ZZ..— TEXT-BOOK ON NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL 
ASTRONOMY. By J. Gill, F.R.A.S., late Head Muter of'the Uv^pod 
Corporalioa Nautical Collie. Sva , lor. dd. 

ME/tSCffEZ.—OVT'LlNES OF ASTRONOMY. By Sir John 

F. W. Hbrschbl, Ban., K.H., etc Witb 9 Plates and numerous EKagnint, 

/(?^Z>^^.— ESSAYS IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE ACTION 

OF ASTRAL GRAVrTATlGN IN NATURAL PHENOMENA. By 
William Lbioktok Jordan. With Diagrams, gvo,, 91, 

LAUGHTON.—k^ INTRODUCTION TO THE PRAC- 
TICAL AND THEORETICAL STUDY OF NAUTICAL SURVEYINa 
By John Knox Lavchton,M.A.,F.R.A.S. Witb 35 Diagrams. CrownSva,6f. 

LOWELL. — MARS. By Percival Lowell, Fellow American 
Academy. Member Royal Asiatic Society, Great Britain and Ireland, Mc. 
Witb 34 Plain. 8n>., lai. &<: 

J/^.ffr/A^— NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 

Compiled by StalT Commander W. R. MakTIH. R.N. Royal 8vo., iBi. 

MERRIFIELD.~K TREATISE ON NAVIGATION. For 

the Use of StudcDis. By J. MEHHiriKLD, LL.D., P.R.A.S., F.M.Sl Witb 

Ckani and Diagrams. CrOM^ Bvo.. jt 

A4.ffAr^^.— ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. With Numerous 
Examples and Examination Papers. By Oeorce W. Parkeb, M.A., of 
Trinity Collie, Dublin. With S4 IMagianu. Svo., 51. bd. am. 
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OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS: the Plurality of Worlds 
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MYTHS AND MARVELS OF ASTRONOMY. Crown 8vo., 
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THE ORBS AROUND US; Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
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THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN : Essays on the Wonders of the 
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OTHER SUNS THAN OURS : a Series of Essays on Suns— Old, 
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Crown Sva. 31. W. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE TELESCOPE: a Popular Guide- 
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NEW STAR ATLAS FOR THE LIBRARY, the School, and 
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THE SOUTHERN SKIES : a Plain and Easy Guide to the 
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THE STARS IN THEIR SEASONS: an Easy Guide to a 
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ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. Familiar Essays on 
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PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. Crown 8vo.. y. td. 
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MORGAN. — ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY. Treated 
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THORNTON.— V^qtY^ by J. THORNTON, M.A. 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
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CALDEX. — TH^ PREVENTION OE FACTORY ACCI- 
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LUPTON.—tAl^l'UG. An Elemental- Treatise on the Getting 
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tn Sir B. A. DobsOn 
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SHARP.— %\QXC\.^& AND TRICYCLES: an Elcmsnuiy 
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AscHiBALD Sharp, B.Sc With 565 Illuitrations and Diagrams. Ci. Bvo., ijf. 

7W Ki(?^.— COTTON WEAVING AND DESIGNING. By 

John T. Tavloh. With 373 Diagrams. Crown Svo,. ji. bd. net. 

WATTS,— KA INTRODUCTORY MANUAL FOR SUGAR 
GROWERS. By Francis Watts, F.CS., F.I.C. With ao Illustration*. 
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HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 

,45^5K— HEALTH IN THE NURSERY. By Henrv Ashbv, 
M.D.. F.R.C.P., PbyiiciBn to the Manchester Children's Hospital, and 
Lecturer on the Diseases of Children at the Owena CoUoge. Whh 95 
Iliustratioos. Crown Svo., 31. bd. 

BUCKTON. — HEALTH IN THE HOUSE ; Twenty-five 

Lectures on Elementary Physiology. By Mrs. C. M. Bucktoh. Wih 41 
Woodcuts and Diagrams. Crown Svo. . at 
CORRIELD.—'XWi. LAWS OF HEALTH. By W. H. Cor- 

FiSLD. M.A., M.D. Fcp. Svo., ij. 6A 

NOTTER AKD R/RTff.—Wofks by J. L. NOTTER, M.A., M.D., 
and R. H. FIRTH, F.R.C.S. 
HY(ilENE. With 95 Illustrations. Crown Sva, 3^. 6rf. 
PRACTICAL DOMESTIC HYGIENE. With 83 Illustrations. 

Crown Std.. ai. &/. 

ROORE.—WoAs by GEORGE VIVIAN POORE, M.D. 
ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. Crown 8vo., 61. 6rf. 
THE DWELLING-HOUSE. With 36 Illustrations. Crown 

Sva. it. 6d. 

WILSON.— \ MANUAL OF HEALTH-SCIENCE: adapted 

for use in Schools and Colleges. By .\.^DRF.w Wilson, F.R,S.E., F.L.S.. etc 
\^'ith 74 Illustrations. Crown Svo., si. 6d. 
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-ASHBY AKD WRIGHT.— I^Y. DISEASES Of CHILDREN, 

MEDICAL AND, SURGICAL, By Henrv Ashbv, M.D., Lend., F.R.C.P.. 
Physician \a Ihe Gmeral Hcnpital (or Sick Children. Mancbestn; and G. A. 
Whicht, B.A., M.B. OioiL, F.R.C.S.. Eng. , Asjistant-Surgeon to the Man- 
chester Royal Infirmary, and Surgeon to (he Children's Hospital. Enlarged 
and Improved Edition. With iqa llhutrations. Bvo,. av. 

-BENNETT.— ^NoxV.% by WILLIAM H. BENNETT, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to St. George's Hospital ; Member of the Board of 
Examiners, Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
CLINICAL LECTURES ON VARICOSE VEINS OF THE 

LOWER EXTREMITIES. With 3 Plates. 8to., &. 

ON VARICOCELE ; A PRACTICAL TREATISE. With 4 
CLINICAl'"'lE^URES' *ON ABDOMINAL HERNIA: 

chiefly in relation to Treatment, including Ihe Radical Cure. With la Dia- 
grams in the Text. 8vo. . 81. bd. 

ON VARIX, ITS CAUSES AND TREATMENT. WITH 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THROMBOSIS : an Address delivered 
at the Inaugural Meeting of the Nottingham Medico-Chimrgical Society, 
Session i89Ef^ 8vo.. y. 6J. 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE TREATMENT OF 

SIMPLE FRACTURES OF THE LIMBS. 8vo., ai. 6rf. 

ON THE USE OF MASSAGE AND EARLY PASSIVE 

MOVEMENTS IN RECENT FRACTURES AND OTHER COMMON 
SURGICAL INJURIES, AND THE TREATMENT OF INTERNAL 
DERANGEMENTS OF THE KNEE-JOINT. With 19 Illustrations. 

£ENTLEY.~K TEXT-BOOK OF ORGANIC MATERIA 
MEDICA. Comprising a Description of the Ve^table and Animal Drugs of 
the British Fharmacopceia. with some others in common use. Arranged 
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BEOD/E.—THE ESSENTIA!^ OF EXPERIMENTAL PHY- 
SIOLOGY. For [be Use of Students. By T. G. BrodiE, M.D., LectUTBf on 
Physiology, St. Tbomas's Ho^Mtol Medical School. With a Plates and 177 
HlDstralions in Ihe Text. Crewn Svo,. 6s. bd. 

CABOT— 'WotVs hy RICHARD C, CABOT, M.D., Physician 

to Ool-patieiUa. Maaaachnswts Gaisal Hospital. 

A GUIDE TO THE CLINICAL EXAMINATION OF THE 
BLOOD FOR DIAGNOSTIC PURPOSES. Wkh 3 Coloured Plates and 
iB lUuxtruions in Ibe Teit. Bvo., i6i. 

THE SERUM DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASE. With 31 Tempera- 

tnre Chans and 9 lUnstrationE. Royal Svo. , 71. fni. 

■CSZZ/.— MALARIA, ACCORDING TO THE NEW RE- 
SEARCHES, By Prof, Angelo Cblli, Director of Ihe InHilute of Hygiene. 
University of Rome, Translated from the Second Italian Edition by John 
JoeEPH EvRE, M,R.C.P., L.R.CLS. Ireland, D.P.H. Cambridge. With an 
Introduction t^ Dr. PATBtCK Manson, Medical Adviser to the Colonial Oflice. 
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MEDICINB AND SURGERV-OMiMutMf. 

CHEYNE AND BURGHARD.—h MANUAL OF SURGICAL 

TREATMENT, By W.Watson Chkvnk, M.B., F.R.C.a.F.R.S., Proftssor 

of Surgery in King's College, London, SurgeOD lo Kiog's Colleee HospiUJ, etc ;. 

and F. F. BuKgHaRD, M.D. and M.S., F.R.C.S., Teacher of Practical Surgery 

in K.iQg'1 College, London, Surgeon to King's College, Hospital (Lond.), etc. 

Part 1. The Treatment of General Surgical Diseases, including 

Inflammation, Suppuialion, Ulceration, Gaogreoe, Wounds and tbeir Compb- 
calioDs. Infeclii-e Diieaaes and Tumours ; the Administration ol AneeslheticL 
With 66 liiustratioiu. Royal Svo,, lot. bd. ^JttoAy. 

Part II. The Treatment of the Surgical Affections of the Tissues, 
including the Sltin and Subcutaneous Tissues, the Nails, the Lymphatic 
Vessels and Glands, the Fasciae, Bursse, Muscles. Tendons and Tendon- 
sheaths, Nerves, Arteries and Vans. Deformities. With 141 Illustrations. 
Royal Svo., 14J. [Ready, 

Part in. The Treatment of the Surgical Affections of the Bones. 

Amputations. With loo tllustrationi. Royal Svo., lai. 

Part IV. The Treatment of the Surgical Affections of the Joints 

(including Excisions) and the Spine, With 13B lllualraiions. Royal Bva, HJ. 
*,* Otker Partt are in preparation. 

CLARKE.— Works by J. JACKSON CLARKE, M.B. Lond., 
F.R.C.S., Assistant Sui^ieon at the North-west London and 
City Orlhopiedic Hospitals, etc. 
SURGICAL PATHOLOGY AND PRINCIPLES. With 194 

Illustrations. Crown 8va. loi. 6i 

POST-MORTEM EXAMINATIONS IN MEDICO-LEGAL 

AND ORDINARY CASES. With Special Chapters on the Legal Aspects. 
of PoBt-mortenis, andonCenificatesofDealh. Fcp. Sva.af. 6</. 

COATS.— A MANUAL OF PATHOLOGY. By Joseph 
Coats. M.D., late Professor of Pathol^ in the University of Gla^ow. 
Fourth Edition. Revised throughout and Edited by Lr.wrs R. Suthbkland, 
M.D., Professor of Pathology, Univeraty of St. Andrews. With 490 lltustra- 



TABLETS OF ANATOMY. Being a Synopsis of Demonstni- 

in Three Pans, thoroughly brought up to date, and with over 700 lllustiii- 
tions from all the best Sources, British and Foreign. Post 410. 

Part I. The Bones. 71. 6d. net. 
Part II. Limbs, Abdomen, Pelvis. los. f>d. net. 
Part III. Head and Neck, Thorax, Brain. \os. 6d. net. 
APHORISMS IN APPLIED ANATOMY AND OPERATIVE 

SURGERY. Including 100 Typical vivil uxr Qimlions on Suriace MoAing^ 
Mc Crown Svo., y. (,d. 

DISSECTION GUIDES. Aiming at Extending and Faciliuting 

such Practical work in Anatomy a* will be ^lecially useful in connection with- 
an ordinary Hospital Curriculum. Svo.. loi. 6<l. 
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DAKlN.—k HANDBOOK OF MIDWIFERY. By William 
Radfobd Dakin. M.D., P.R.C.P., Obstetric Physician and Ledum on 
Midwifoy at St. George's Hospital, etc Willi 394 Illuslrations. Large 
ciowD iya. , iSi; 

DICKINSON.~\iQj^ by W. HOWSHIP DICKINSON, M.D.. 
Cant^., F.R.C.P. 
ON RENAL AND URINARY AFFECTIONS. With la- 

Plates aiKl ia> Woodcuts. Three Pans. 8vo.. £3 4J. bd. 
THE TONGUE AS AN INDICATION OF DISEASE; 

bdng the Lumteian l./ectuns delivered Mareb. 1888. 8110., 75. bd. 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS ON MEDICAL SUBJECTS, 1855- 

1896. Btc. isj. 
MEDICINE OLD AND NEW. An Address Delivered on 

tbe Occasion of tbe Opening of the Winter Session, 1899- 1900, at St. George's 

Hoiplial Medical School, on and October. 1699. Crown Svo., u. hd. 

DUCKWORTH.— V^QX\!. by Sir DVCE DUCKWORTH, M.D., 
LL.D., Fellow and Treasurer of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, etc. 
THE SEQUELS OF DISEASE: being the Lumleian Lectures, 

1B96. Svo., 101.61^. 

THE INFLUENCE OF CHARACTER AND RIGHT 
TUDOMENT IN MEDICINE: the Harveian Oration, 1898. Post 4I0. 

v.bd. 

ERICHSEN.~T\i% SCIENCE AND ART OF SURGERY; 
a Treatise on Surgical Injuries. Diseases, and Operations. By Sir John Eric 
Ekichsin, Ban.. P.R.S., LL.D. Edin., Hon. M.Ch. and F.R.C.S. Ireland. 
Illustrated by neatly 1000 Engravings an Wood. 3 vols. Royal Svo. , 481. 

FOWLER AND GODLEE.—TUZ DISEASES OF THE 
LUNGli. By James Kingston Fowles, M.A., M.D., F.R.tJ.P., Physician 
to the Middteex Hospital and to the Hospital for Consumption and Uiseasts 
of the Chest, Brompton, etc ; and RicKMAN JonN GoDLEK, M.S., F.R.C.S., 
Fellow and Prolesaor cA Clinical Surgery, University College, London, etc. ; 
With 160 niuiIratiODi. Bvo., 351. 

QARROD.—Wot\& by Sir ALFRED BARING GARROD, 
M.D., F.R.S., etc. 
A TREATISE ON GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT 
(RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS). With 6 Plates, comprising 11 Figures 
114 Coloured), and 37 Illustratiom engraved on Woo<d. Svo., 3IJ. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF MATERIA MEDICA AND THERA- 
PEUTICS. Crown Skl, lai. bd. 

GOODSALL AND MJLES.~mslL.ASES OF THE ANUS AND 
RECTUM. Bv D. H. Ooodeall, F.R.C.S., Senior Surseon, Metropolitan 
Hospital ; Senior Surgeon, Si. Mark's Hospital ; and W. ERNEST Miles, 
F.R.C.S., Assistant Surgeon to the Cancer HoBpital, Surgeon (out-patients). 
10 the Gordon KoEpiul, etc. (In Two Parts.) Pan I. Wiihgi Illuiitralians. 
Svo., jt. bd. net. 
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GRA y.— ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. By 
Henbv Grat. F.R.S., lale l^ecturer on Anatomy al St. George's Hospital. 
The Fourteenth Edition, re-edited by T. Pickkrino Pick, Surgeon lo Si. 
George's Hospila], Inspector of Anatomy in Ei^tand and We^cs, laic Member 
ai the Court oT Examinen, Royal College of Surgeon! of England. With 70s 
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shown in coloured oulliiK- Royal Svo., 361. 

SALLIBURTON.~'Nox)i.% by W. D. HALLIBURTON, M.D., 
F.R.S., F.R.C.P-, Professor of Physiolt^ in King's Collie, 
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A TEXT-BOOK OF CHEMICAL PHYSIOI.OGV AND 

PATHOLOGY. Witb 104 Illustrations. Svo., aBi. 
ESSENTIALS OF CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY. With 77 

[Uustralioos, 8vo,, y. 

LANQ.—TYiY. METHODICAL EXAMINATION OF THE 
EYK. Being Part I . of a Guide to Ihe Practice of 0[ditba]mol(^ for Student* 
and Praaiiionerx. By WiujAH Lang. F.R.C.S. Ent, Surgeon to the Royal 
London Ophtbalmic Hospital. Mooriields. etc With 15 Illustrations. . 
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i/FE/iYG.— HANDBOOK ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 

With eapedal reference lo Diagnosis and Treatment. By Robekt UvKinc, 
M.A. and M.D., Cantab, , F.R.C.P. Lond.. etc, Phvsician to the Depanment 
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^/CA'.— SURGERY : a Treatise for Students and Practitioners. 
By 1', Pickering Pick, Consulting Surgeon to St. Gea^:e's Hospital : Senioi 
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A and Wales. With 441 Illuslraliot 

i'OOLE.— COOKERY FOR THE DIABETIC. By W. H. and 

Mrs. PooLB. With Preface by Dr. PAW. Fcap. Sm.. ai. bd. 

QUAlK. — h DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE; Including 

General Pathology, General Tberapeuiics, H'^iene, and tbe Diseases of 
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B.Sc,, Fellow of the Royal CoUkf of Physicians, Fellow of UniVErsily College 
eic. ; and ]. MitcheLi. Brui:e, M.A. Abdn., M.D. Lond., Fellow of tbe Royal 
College of Physicians of London, etc. 3 Vola. Medium 8vo,, 40. net. 
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MEDICINE AND 8URaERY-0»>Mw*tf. 

QUA/JV.—QVAliJ'S QONES) ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY. 

Tbe Tenth Edition. Edited by Edwakd Albert Schafkh. F.R.S.. Profeaiar 

o( Phyiiolcsy in (be Univenity of Edinburgh ; and Geobce Dakceb Thanb, 

Piotesnr ofAnatoiny in University College, London. 

*,*Tbe tevsal parts o( Ihis work form coiiPLETE Text-books of their kb- 

SPBcnva SUBJECTS. 

Vol. [.. Past 1. EMBRYOLOGY,! Vau III., Pa»t 11. THE NERVES. 
By E. A. SciiXrKB, F.R.S. With By G. D. Thahe. With i 

aoa Illtutratkini. Royal 8vo. . oi. lllustratioDS, Royal 8vr 



— , J.. . Royal 8vo., 91. 

^"Vn'MvnVHT^Tn'J'S^^^li??-' Vol. 111., Past 111. THEORGANS 

TOMYORHlSTOUXiY ByE. qF THE SENSES. By E. A. 

* ScHXrai, F.RS. Wlhaaii SchAfhe, F.R.S. Wilh JtS lll«i- 



lUuilratiODS. Royal 8vo. , 
^*"ARTH^OLC«V.ByaD.THAS^ ■^'"\,JJJ-A^?,**'^„ '''■ SPLANCH- 



Vith 934 lUu). Hoyal Sto.. 

Vou II., Pa»t II. MYOLOGV- 
ANGEIOLOGY. ByG. D. THANH. 
With 199 IllnstrationE. Royal Svo., 

Vol. hi.. Part 1. THE SPINAL 



NOLOGY, By E. A. Schafu, 
F.R.S .and Johnson Symington, 
M.D. With 337 Illustralions. Royal 

Appendix. SUPERFICIAL AND 

SURGICAL ANATOMY. By 
CORD AND BRAIN. By K A. Professor G. D. ThanE and Pii>. 

SchXfes. F.R.S. With 139 lUus- 1 lessor R. J. Godleb. M.S. With 

tratioiu. Royal Svo., lai. 6if. 39 lUuslratioiu. Royal Svo,, d<. 6ii. 

5CH-^>£fi.— THE ESSENTIALS OF HISTOLOGY. Descrip- 
tive and Practical. For tbe Use or Sludents. By E. A. SchJ^fek, F.R.S., 
Profeaaor of Physioio^ in the University of Edinlnirgh ; Editor o( the Histo- 
logical Portion of Quain's 'Anatomy '. Illustrated bynearly4O0Figures. Fifth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarsed. Svo.. Si. 

SCHENK.—MA-SVAl. OF BACTERIOLOGY. Fnr Practi- 
tioners and Students. With especial reference to Practical Methods. By Dr. 
S. L. SCHKNK, Professor (Eitraordinary ) in the University of Vienne. Trans- 
lated from the (jennan, with an Appendix, by W. R. Dawson, B.A., M.D., 
Univ. Dull. ; late Uniienity Travelling PriEeman in Medicine. Vitb too 
Illustrations, some of which are coloured. Svo.. loi. net, 

SMALE AND COLYER. DISEASES AND INJURIES OF 
THE TEETH, including Pathology and Treatment : a Manual of Practical 
Dentistry for Students and Practitioners. By Morton Suale, M.R.C.S., 
US.A., L.D.S.. Dental Snrgeoo to St Mary's Hcapital, Dean of the School, 
Dental Hospital of LoodoD, etc : and J. F. Colter, L.R.C.P.. M.R.C.S., 
L.D.S., Assistant Dental Suiveon 10 Charing Cross Hospital, and Assistant 
Dental Surgeon to tbe Dental Hospital of London. With 334 lUiuIrationS. 
Large crown Bva, iji. 

SMITH i^H. F.). THE HANDBOOK FOR MIDWIVES, By 

HenrtFlt.Smith. aA.,M.B. Oxon., M.R.C.S. 41 WoodctUS. Cr. Bva.sr. 

STEVENSON.~WOViiT>% IN WAR: the Mechanism of their 
Pioduction and their Treatment. By Suigeon- Colonel W. F. Stevenson 
(Army Medical Staff), A.B., M.B., M.Ch. Dublin Universiiy, Professor of 
MilitarySorgeiy.AnnyMedicalScbool.Neiley. With 86 llluslrations. flvo.,i8j. 

TAPPEINER. — INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL 

METHODS OF CLINICAL DIAGNOSIS. By Dr. H. 

Professor of Phannarology and Principal of the Pharmacologica 

tbe University of Munich. Translated by Edhond J. McWkeneV. M..\.. M.D. 

(Ro>yal Univ. of Ireland), L.R.C.P.t., etc Crown Svo.. 31. fid. 
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RKDICIHE AMD 8UROBRV- 

y/Jv^-ffZ).— DIPHTHERIA AND ANTITOXIN. By Nestor 
TiRARD, M.I), Lond., Fdlow of ibe Royal College of Ptiysidans ; Fdlow of 
King's ColWge, London; Professor of Materia Medica and Tberapeuttcs at 
King's College; Physician to King's College Hospital; and Senior Pbyacinii 
to the Evelina Hospilal (or Sick Children. 8vo., 71. 6<f. 

WALLER.— ^QxV% by AUGUSTUS D. WALLER, M.D., 
Lecturer on Physiology at St. Mary's Hospital Medical School, 
London ; late External Examiner at the Victorian University. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. Third 

Edition, Revised. With 314 I Uuit rations. Svo., iSj. 

LECTURES ON PHYSIOLOGY. First Series. On Animal 

Electricity. Bvo. , 5J. net, 

EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. Part I. 

Elementaiy Physiological Chemialry. By AUGUSTUS D. WALLER and W. 
,„ e — „ =... — _- D.^ II —.>ie press. Part 111. Pbysicdogy 
Svo., IS. 6ti. net. 



Joiours, a ChromO-lilbo- 



le WaltkbMoxon. M, D., F.R 

on Pathology at, Guy's Hospital. Tliird Edition. Ihorougtily Revised. By 
iSir Saml-kl WiLks, Bart., M.D., LI.D., F.R.S. Bvo.. 181. 



VETERINARY MEDICINE, ETC. 

STEEL- Works by JOHN HENRY STEEL. F.R.C.V.S., F.Z.S., 
A.V.D., late Professor of Veterinary Science and Principal of 
Bombay Veterinary College. 
A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE DOG; being 

a Manual of Canine Palholon'. Especially adapted for the use of Vetoinary 
Practitionejs and Students. With SB Illustrations. Svo., lOi bd. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE OX; being a 

' of Bovine Pathology. Especially adapted for the use of Veteriiuuy 



Practiliotiets and Students. With a Plates and 1 17 Woodcuts. Svo. \y, 

; OF THE SHEEP; bf 
e of Veterinary Practilionen 



A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE SHEEP ; being 
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VETERIMARV ■BDICINB, KTC.- 

rCfMTV:— Works by WILLIAM VOUATT. 
THE HORSE. With 52 Wood Engravings. 8vo., ^s. bd. 
THE DOG. With 33 Wood Engravings. 8vo., 6j. 



PHYSIOLOGY, BIOLOGY, BACTERIOLOGY, AND 
ZOOLOGY. 

(And we MEDICINE AND SURGERY.) 
ASHBY.—^OI-E.?. ON PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE USE OF 

STUDENTS PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION. By Hknit Ashby. 
M. D. Lond. , F. R. C. P. , Physician to the General Hospital for Sick Childim, 
Maacbencr : [DnDa-ly Demonnmlor of Pl^iology, Liverpool School of 
MedidDC Witb 14S IllnHntioDL iSmo., i^. 

BARH/ETT.—TnK MAKING OF THE BODY : a Children's 
By Mrs. S. A. Barkbtt. Witb 113 lU<u- 

BE£>£>ARD.—Vlox\.% by FRANK E. BEDDARD, M.A. Oxon. 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL ZOOIXKJY. With 93 IHustra- 

lions. CrowD 8vo. .3s.6d. 
THE STRUCTURE AND CLASSIFICATION OF BIRDS. 

With 353 niustrations. Bro., au. net. 

BWGOOD.~\ COURSE OF PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY 
BIOLOGV. By John BiDGOOD, ESc., F.US. With 396 Illiuintions. 

Crown SvD., 4J. 6.£ 

5jp^ K— PHYSIOLOGY AND THE LAWS OF HEALTH, in 

Easy Lessons for Schools. Bj Mrs. ChaRlSS Bbav. Fq>. gvo.. ii. 

BBOD/E. — THE ESSENTIALS OF EXPERIMENTAL 

PHYSIOLOGY. FortheUseoTStudenU. ByT. G. Bkodie, M.D., Lwturer 
OD Physiology, Si. Thomas's Hoapilal Medical School With i Plates and 177 
Illuslralioiu in the Texl. Crown 8vd,, Gi, 6ii. 

CUJtTIS.~rHE ESSENTIALS OF PRACTICAL BACTERI- 
OLOGY : An Elemeniary LahorBtory Book for Students tad Practilioners. 
By H. }. Curtis, RS. and M.D. (Load.), F.R.C.S. With 133 Itlnstrationt. 

,^^.^JVA-Z^A^Z).— MICRO-ORGANISMS IN WATER. To- 



gelber with an Account of the Bactenologkal Methods involved in iheir 
Investigstion. Specially deugned lor the use of ibo«e connected with the 
SftnitaiT Aspects of Warerfiupplv. By PERCY FraNKLAND. Ph.D., aSc. 
(Lond.), F.R.S.,and Mrs. Percy FRAN KLAND. Wllh a PUtes and Numennis 
DiagraDU. Bvo., 1G.1. net. 



HUDSON AND GOSSE.— THE ROTIFERA, or ' WHEEL- 
ANIMACULES'. By C T. HtJnsoH, LL.D., and P. H. Gossb. F.R.S. 
With 90 Coloured and 4 Unoidonrad Plals. In 6 Parts. 4to. , loi. 6d. each. 
Supplenteni lai. 6d, Complete in a vols., with Supfdement, ^ta. £4 41. 
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■PHVaiOLOOY, aiOLOOV. BACTKRIOLOGV. ANDZOOLOOV-Oh/. 

MACALISTEJi.~Vior\i% bv ALEXANDER MACALISTER, 
M.D. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SYSTEMATIC ZOOLOGY 

AND MORPHOLOGY OF VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. WiUi 41 

Diagrams Bvo., loj, 6d. 

ZOOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. With 

59 Diagrams, Fqi. flvo. , u. 6d. 
ZOOLOGY OF THE VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. With 77 

Diagrams. Fcp. Bvo. , 11, 64. 

.J/^(7(?^£.— ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By Benjamin 

MooRU, M.A. , Lecturer on Physiology ai Ihe Channg Cross HosfHial Medicml 
School. With las lUuslinlions. Crown Svo. , jj. 6J. 

MORGAN.— \mUA\. BIOLOGY: an Elementary Text-Book. 

By C. Lloyd MokGan, F.R.S., Principal of Universty College, Bristol. With 
103 lllusirations. Crown Svo., ii. 6d. 

.^C^iA'AT.— MANUAL OF BACTERIOLOGY, for Practitioners 

and Students, with Especial Reference to Practical Metfaods. By Dr. S. L. 
SCHEHK, With 100 Illuslraiions, sonic Coloumd, Svo, , loi. net. 

JI/OHNTON.—BVMA^ PHYSIOLOGY. By John Thornton, 
M.A. ^Vilh 367 Illustrations, some Coloured. Crown Svo., &i. 

BOTANY. 

.^/rAr^A'. — ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. 
By Edith Aitkkn. late Scholar of Giiton College. With 400 DiagTBini. 
Crown Svo., 41- 6^. 

BENNETT and J/"£«*.4 K— HANDBOOK OF CRYPTO- 

GAMIC BOTANY. By ALrRBD W. BkNNETT, M.A., aSt, F.L.S., Lectorer 
on Bouny at St. Thomas's Hospital ; and Gbosgb Murray, F.L.S., Kecfis- 
oF Botany, British Museum. Wiib 378 lllunratjoos. Svo.. \bs. 

■CROSS AND BEVAN.—CE.lAXil.OSB.: an Outline of the 

Clwnistry of the Slnidural Elements of Plants. With Reference to ibeir 
Natural History and Industrial Uses, By Cross and Bkvan {C. F. Croas, K. 
]. Bevnn. and C. B«dle], With 14 Plates. Crown 8vo,, laj, net. 

CURTIS.— A TEXT-BOOK OF GENERAL BOTANY. By 

Carlton C. Curtis, A.M., Ph,D., Tutor in Botany in Colombia University, 
U.S.A. With 87 lllustnilions. 8vo., 131. net. 

EDAfONDS—y/OTVs by HENRY EDMONDS, B.Sc, Undon. 
ELEMENTARY BOTANY. With 342 Illustrations. Cr.8vo.,a/.6rf. 
BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. With 85 Illustrations. Fcp. 

8vo., I J. 6rf, 

EARMER.—A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY OF BOTANY: FloweriDg Plants. By J. BretlahdPakuer, F.R.S., 
M.A., Professor of Botany in the Royal Coll^ of Science, London. With lai 
Illustmtions. Crown Bvo, 31. 6d. 
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BXJfTKWt-OanHmuad. 

KlTCHENER.~k YEAR'S BOTANY. Adapted to Home and. 

ScboolUse. B; Fbancbs A. KiTCHBNEK. Wilh 195 lUuatralioni. Cr. 8vo.,5i. 
LINDLEY AUD MOOJiE.— THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 

Edited by }. Lindlbt. M.D,. F.R.S., and T. MOOKE. F.L.S. With ao Sleeli 

Plues and mimerom Woodcuts. Two pans. Fcp. Bvo.. lai. 
JlfcJ\rAB.—ClASS-ROOVi OF BOTANY. By W. R. McNab. 
MORPHOLOGY AND PHYSI- 1 CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS- 

OLOGY. With 4a DiHgrami. ' With ii8 DiagMma. Pep. Bvo.- 

Fcp. 8vo.. II. 6d. II. 6d. 

SORA UER.—K POPULAR TREATISE ON THE PHVSIO- 



THOME A!tD J^AWSTT— STRUCTURAL AND PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL BOTANY. By Otto Wilhelm THOMi and by Alfred W. 
Bennett, B.Sc.F.l-S. With Colound Map and 600 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo.. &«. 

rC/'^.ffC;'./^— DISEASES OF PLANTS INDUCED BY 

CRYPTOGAMIC PAEtASITES. Introduction to the Study of Palhogeaic- 

Fungi, StiiDc Fungi, Bacleria and Alne. By Dr. Karl Freiherr voK 
TuBKUF, Privatdocent in the University o( Munich. English Edition by 
WlLLiAU G. Smith, B.Sc., Ph.D.. Leclurer on Plant Phyiiologv, L'niveraity 
erf Edinburgh, With 330 Illustrations. Royal Bvo., i8j. net. 

AGRICULTURE AND GARDENING. 

^Z)Z)K(I/:^A^— AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. A Manual of 

Qnanliutive Analvsis tor Students of Agricultute. By FRANK T. Addvman, 
B.Sc. (Lond,), F.t.C. With 49 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 51. net. 
COLEMAN AND A DBYJIf AM — PRACTICAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY, By I, Bernard Coleuan, A.R.C.Sc.. F.LC, and 
Frank T. Addvman, B.5c. (Lond.), F.I.C. With 94 Illustrations. Crowik 
Bvo. , IS 6d. net. 

WATTS.— A SCHOOL FLORA. For the use of Elementary 

Bolaiilcal Classes. By W, Marshau. Watts, D.St Lond. Cr, Bvo,, w. 6rf. 

WEATHERS. — A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO GARDEN 

Pl-ANTS. Containing Descriptions of [he Hardiest and moel Beautiful 
' "' inials. Hardy Herbaceous and Bulbous Pcfennii ' " ' 



Water and Bog Plants, Flowering nod Omamenul Trees and Shrubs. Conifers, 
Hardy Ferns, Hardy Bamboos and other Omamenlal Grasses ; and also the- 
It kinds of Fruit iind Vegetables that may be grown in ihe Open A 



British Islands, with Full and Practical Instructions as lo Culture and Propa- 
gation. By John Weathers, F.R.H.S., late Assistant Secretary to Ihe Rt^l 
Honiculiurnl Society, foriDerly of the Royal Gardens, Kew, etc Wijh 159. 
Diagrams. Bvo., lu. net. 

WEBB.—Vfor\,s by HENRY J. WEBB, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Lend.). 
ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE. A Text-Book specially 
adapted to the requirements of the Science and Art Department, the Junior 
Cxuiuination of the Royal AgricuJiural Society, and other Elementary Exami- 
nations. With 34 lUustratiooa. Crown B*o., as. 6d. 

AGRICULTURE. A Manual for Advanced Science Students. 
With loo Illuslmliona. Crown 8vo.. 71. 6d. ni" 
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WORKS BY JOHN TYNDALL, D.C.L, LL.D., F.R.8. 

^FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE: a Series of DeUched Essays, 

Addresses, and Reviews, 3 vols. Crown avo,, 161. 
Vol. I.— The Coattllnlloo of Nitnre— SidiitioD— Oc Kidlul Hot in RalnttoD W Ihe 
Colour Had Cbemioil ConmlitnCiiiii of BadiEi—Nsw Chemiinl Rsiclloni prDduced by 
LL^I— Od Dun (Dd DiuaK— Voyua 10 Algerii to obHrve tbt Edlne— Ningm— 
The P«i»]lel RoniJi of Glen Roy— Alpine aeulptnre— Ream BipensKDU od FDg- 
Sirul*— On the Sludy of Phyifo— On CrnliUine ud Slily Cleavice— Cbi ~ 
nULgnetic mod JJiiiniiignelic Fot«i-;-PhyilcjJ_BMii« o( Solit Chun^ny-^EIeir 



DUniiiBiielic Force"— Phyilcil Bmii* ot Solit Chemieny— Eleir 

in~u.i...n— On Force— Con iributloii- -- "-'—■'— "i-.-;- . :. j , - 

Fahabat- The Copley MedriHH of 1 
LlchmiDK— Science end Ihe Scirlti, 



._, r— «lfmcle« and Speciil Providence*— On 

>f Phync»l Energy— Viulitv— Mutter end r ~ 

!u 10 Stndrnli— Scienllftc Uae ot the Imaf 



Addnu 10 Stndrnli— ^Eienllftc Uae ot the ImarinuioD— The Belfiut 
■ ■ - •- . Addree»— The Rev. Jakes Mast.bkau mni the 
tDd it! Beariofi 00 Surgeiy ei 



Lresa— Apolog)' for Ihe Belbit Addreea— The Re 

rpit Adorcu — Fenneiilation. ADd it! Beariofi 00 Surgeiy end Medldoe — Spoo- 
" I— Science end Mu— Profeuor Vibchow and Evolmleo— The 



Electric Light. 

NEW FRAGMENTS. Crown 8vo., loj. 6rf. 

CoNTEHT^.— The Sabbath— Goelhe'e-Fubealebie'— Atom, Uol<cule>.ud Ether Wivea 
—Count Rumford— Louli Paeteur. bl> Life and Labnnn— The Rainbow and in Caaceaerfr- 
AddrcH deliveiEd al the Birbbeck Inilltulion on October n. i98t— Thomu Yonnc— Llie in the 
Alp^^boni Common Water— Personal RecollEctiona of Tfaomaa Cirljde— On Unveilin( the 
StUDB of Thonwa Carlyle— On the Origio, Fiopasatioo, and Preveollon of Fbthi<i>— Old 
Aljrfne Jnllinja— A Morning on Alp Luagcn. 

LECTURES ON SOUND. With Frontispiece of Fog-Syren, and 

303 other U'oodculs and Diagrams in the Text. Crown Svo.. itu. 6d. 

HEAT, A MODE OF MOTION. With 125 Woodcuts and 

Diagrams. Crown Bvo., las. 

1.ECTURES ON LIGHT DELIVERED IN THE UNITED 



ESSAYS ON THE FLOATING MATTER OF THE AIR IN 

RELATION TO PUTREFACTION AND INFECTION. With 04 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. , 71. 6d, 
RESEARCHES ON DIAMAGNETISM AND MAGNECRV- 
STALLIC ACTION ; including Ibe Question of Diamagnelic Polarity. Crown 

TJOTES OK A COURSE OF NINE LECTURES ON LIGHT. 

delivered al the Royal Institution of Great Briuin, 1S69. Crown Svo. , 11. 6d. 
NOTES OF A COURSE OF SEVEN LECTURES ON 
ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA AND THEORIES, delivered al the Roy«l 
Insliiution of Great foitain. 187a Crown Svo.. u. M. 

LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AT THE ROYAL INSTI- 
TUTION 1875-1876. With 58 Woodcuts and Diagrams. Crown B\^, ai. 6d. 

THE GLACIERS OF THE .'\LPS: being a Narrative of Excur- 

sions and Ascents. An Account of the Origin and Phenomena of Gladen, and 
an Exposition of the Physical Principle* tb which they are related. WUh 
7 Illustrationj. Crown Bvo., 6j. 6d. net. 

HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE ALPS. With 7 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo. , 61. bd. net. 
PARADAY AS A DISCOVERER. Crown 8vo., y. 6rf. 
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TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 



PHOTOGRAPHY, By Sir WiLLtAM j 

DE WlVELKSUE ABHEV. K.C.B., 

P.R.S. Wilh Ilhutralions. Fcp. I 

THE STRENGTH OF MATERIAL! 
AND STRUCTURES. By Sir J. 
Anderson, C.E. Wiib 66 I1lut-| 
trations. Fcp. 8vo.. jj. 6rf, 

■RAILWAY APPLIANCES. By Sir John I 
Wolfe Bahbv, K.C.B., F.R.S.. i 
M.I.C.E. Wilb 318 IllustrBlions. I 
Fcp. Svo. .\i.6d. I 

■INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY.' 

%j William Allen Miller, M.D., 

LL.D.,F.R.S. WLih7aIllii3iralions. 

y. 6d. 

QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS By T. E. ThoKp- " " 
Ph.D. " 






41. 6d. 



[hSSllluatiations. I 



PRELIMINARY SURVEY AND ES- 
TIMATES. By ThkodokeGkahah 

GsiBBLE. Civil Engineer. Incloding 
Elementary Astronomy, Route Sur- 
veying, Tachcometiy, Curve-ranging, 
Griphic Mensuration, Estimates, 
Hyarograpby and Instruments, With 
i^ llluslralions. Yep. Svo. , 71. dd. 
ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY, 

By William Nathaniel Grippin, 
RD. 3>. 6d. Notes on. *itb Solu- 
tiooi of tbe more difRcuU Questions. 
Fcp. Sra.. ii. dd. 

THE STEAM ENGINE. By Gkorge 
C. V. Holmes, Secretary c« the Insti- 
tution oT Naval Archltecls. M ilh 31a 
Illusiraiions. Fcp. Bvo., 6j. 

ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
By Fleeming Jbnkin, F.R.SS.. L. 
" " With 177 llluslralions. Fcp. 
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QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS AND 1 
LABORATORY PRACTICE. By 
T. E. Tho*PE, C.a. Ph.D.. F.R.&,' 
and M. M. Pattison Muik, M.A. | 
arKlF.R.S.E. With Plate of Spectra | 
and S7 Illustrations. Fcp. Bvo. , ji. 6rf. | 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 1 
OF CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. I 
By WlLUAM A. TlLDEN. D.Sc., I 
London,F.R.S. With 5 Illustrations. ' 
With or svithoutAnsvrers 10 Problems. I 
Fcp. 6V0..41. 6.^ I 

ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. By I 
SirR.S. Ball,LL.D..F.R.S, Witb 
130 llluslralions. Fq>. 8vo., 6j, W. I 
-SYSTEMATIC MINERALOGY, fly 
HiLAKr BAtJERMAN, F.G.S. With 
373 Illustraiions. Fcp. Svo. ,61. 1 

DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. By; 
HiLARV Baukrman, F.G.S. , etc. I 
With 336 niustrstioo). Fcp. Svo.. &. I 

METALS : THEIR PROPERTIES | 
AND TREATMENT. By A, K. 

HimrtNGTONaiidW.G. McMillan, i 
Witb 133 Illustrations. Fcp. Svo.,, 
71. 6rf. I 

THEORY OF HEAT. By J. Clerk I 
Maxwell, M.A.. LL.D., Edin., 1 
F.R.SS., L. ft E With 38 Illustra-! 
lions. Fcp, Bva, ^s. 6rf. 1 

■PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By R. T. , 
Olazebbook. M.A., F.R.S.. and W. 
N. Shaw, M.A. With 134 Illu«r»- 
lions. Fcp, Svo. , 7J. 6^ 



TELEGRAPHY. BySir W. H. PreeCs, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., M.LC.E., and Sir j. 
SivEWRiCHT, M.A., K.C.M.G. With 
a67 Illuairalioni Fcp. Bvo., 6t. 

PHYSICAL OPTICS. By R. T. 
G1.AZEBROOK, M.A., F.K.a Whh 
TB3 Illustrations. Fcp. Svo. , fa. 

TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC AND 
MENSURATION. By CHARLES 
W. Merriefield, FR.S. y- 64 
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